BY  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 

G.  KI.  PHILLIPS,  Printer.  I.  D.  RUPP,  Editor. 

Vol.  I.  MecHanicslburs:,  Pa •  January,  1838.  No.  4* 

The  present  number  is  nearly  wholly  taken  up  by 
two  articles  selected  and  furnished  by  the  publishing 
committee;  both  are  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
that  the  committee  wished  the  editor  to  present  them 
connectedly,  in  one  number,  and  at  this  time,  so  as  to 
place  them  in  time  within  the  reach  of  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  horticulture,  and  the  culture  of  the  potato.  We 
cheerfully  comply;  and  ask  our  correspondents  to 
ha vq patience  and  their  communications  shall  appear 
in  due  time. — Editor . 

CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

The  Publishing  Committee  on  comparing  their 
views,  and  considering  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  some  of  the  members,  would  respectfully 
submit  the  following  on  the  culture  of  the  potato. 

Publishing  Committee. 

SOIL. 

A  marie  or  clay  soil  is  perhaps  the  most  produc¬ 
tive;  however,  a  strong  loamy  soil  is  less  expensive. 
Our  soils  generally  may  be  made  to  produce  the  po 
tato  in  abundance  and  to  perfection.  It  should  al¬ 
ways  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  more  rapid  the 
growth  is,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  potato. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PLANTING. 

The  ground  should  be  manured  with  such  manures 
as  keep  the  ground  loose  and  mellow — coarse,  crude 
manures,  as  fresh  barn-yard  manure,  moss,  turf,  &c. 
answer  best.  The  manure  should  be  hauled  out  op 
the  field  and  immediately  spread  before  ploughing,  on 
the  same  day  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  its  best 
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qualities.  If  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  the  ground 
should  be  ploughed  deep  in  the  fall;  and  in  the  spring, 
put  on  the  manure,  and  plough  it  down  before  plant¬ 
ing.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  plough  it  early  in  the 
spring,  the  ground  being  first  well  manured;  and 
just  before  planting,  the  ground  should  be  ploughed 
again  and  harrowed  down  well;  this  done,  lay  your 
land  into  drills  from  36  to  42  inches  asunder  and  3 
inches  deep;  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  or 
drills  about  one  inch  of  well  rotted  manure.  The 
time  of  thus  preparing  the  ground,  is  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  1st  of  June,  in  this  latitude. 

When  planting  your  potatoes,  drop  them,  if  of  the 
common  size,  or  what  is  more  important,  that  they 
contain  about  the  usual  quantity  of  eyes,  if  more  they 
should  be  cut  to  prevent  too  many  stalks  shooting  up 
together;  put  a  single  potato  in  the  drills,  or  trenches 
from  S  to  12  inches  apart;  the  first  should  remain  un¬ 
covered  until  the  second  one  is  deposited,  to  place 
them  diagonally  in  the  trenches  or  furrows,  which  will 
afford  more  space  between  the  potatoes  this  way, 
than  if  laid  at  right  angles,  in  rows.  The  covering  may 
be  performed  with  a  hoe,  to  the  depth  of  hco  inches, 
by  taking  the  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  space.  It 
is  found  from  experience  that  potatoes,  when  planted, 
are  generally  covered  too  deep. 

PLOUGHING,  HOEIN'G,  DRESSING,  &C. 

When  the  plant  makes  its  appearance  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  following  mixture  may  be  used,  and  lias  been 
found  to  be  good;  for  each  acre  take  one  bushel  of 
plaster  and  two  bushels  of  good  wood  ashes,  and  sow 
it  on  them  as  even  as  possible,  on  a  moist  clay,  and 
for  want  of  it,  a  calm,  still  evening  will  answer.  This 
mixture  is  certainly  more  beneficial  and  much  safer 
than  plaster  or  ashes  alone. 

The  operation  of  hilling  should  be  performed  but 
cnce,  and  once  only  during  the  season;  if  repeated 
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after  the  potato  is  forming  it  will  cause  young  shoots 
to  spring  up,  which  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the 
potato  and  diminish  the  size.  If  weeds  spring  up  at 
any  time,  they  should  be  kept  down  by  the  hand  or 
the  hoe,  which,  however,  should  be  done  without 
disturbing  the  growing  stalks. 

TIME  FOR  GATHERING. 

This  ought  to  be  done  whenever  the  potato  is 
ripe,  and  not  before.  Those  planted  late  the  tops  are 
sometimes  nipped  by  the  frost;  this  however  does 
not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  potato,  as  some 
erroneously  suppose  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  has 
not  at  this  time  attained  its  full  growth  in  size  and 
weight;  it  grows  more  rapidly,  the  nourishment  re¬ 
quired  for  sustaining  the  top,  is  transfered  to  the 
root. 

HOUSING  AND  WINTERING. 

To  preserve  potatoes,  it  has  been  found  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  to  make  a  box  4  or  5  feet  wide,  3  feet 
high  and  of  sufficient  length  to  retain  the  acquired 
quantity,  having  the  joints  well  fastened  and  made  as 
tight  as  possible;  put  in  the  cellar  about  four  inches 
from  the  bottom  ;  if  the  potato  is  to  be  taken  out  at 
different  times,  the  box  should  be  divided  into  several 
parts  by  partitions,  to  prevent  such  potatoes  as  are 
not  required  for  immediate  use,  from  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  After  this  preparation,  the  next  opera¬ 
tion  is  gathering  and  housing  them.  When  digging- 
up  the  potatoes  they  should  not  be  left  exposed  to  the 
sun,  even  if  they  remain  but  a  few  hours  in  the  field 
after  digging  them — they  ought  to  be  covered  with 
the  tops  or  something  else — if  potatoes  are  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  for  several  hours  both  the  flavor  and 
nutriment  are  measureably  destroyed.  In  fact,  sun, 
wind  and  rain,  are  as  destructive  to  a  new  dug 
potato  as  moon-light  is  to  a  fresh  caught  fish. 
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Before  you  put  your  potatoes  into  the  cellar,  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  box  two  inches  of  fresh  earth, 
then  fill  one  apartment  with  potatoes,  within  three 
inches  of  the  top,  immediately  cover  it  with  tough 
grass  turf,  cut  up  with  the  spade,  to  the  thickness  of 
three  inches,  cover  them  with  the  turf,  grass  side  up, 
packed  close  and  pounded  down,  to  exclude  as  much 
air  as  possible.  In  this  manner,  in  a  cellar  of  suitable 
temperature,  they  may  be  kept  fresh  and  good  for  a 
year,  without  germinating. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  subjoin  an  extract  of  a  fetter  we 
received  a  few  days  since  from  a  successful^)o/a/o  cultivator. 

EmTon. 

II  alifax,  Dauphin  co.  Jan.  8,  1838. 

‘‘To  raise  a  good  crop  of  late  potatoes  I  select  a 
field  that  has  been  in  clover  for  two  or  three  years — 
even  a  tough  sod  or  sward  will  answer  well — I  haul 
from  eight  to  twelve  loads  of  manure  on  it,  and  as 
soon  as  spread,  I  plough  it  and  plant  my  potatoes, 
which  I  do  in  the  following  way.  First  I  turn  up 
two  furrows  and  then  drop  my  potatoes  8  inches 
apart  in  the  last  furrow  and  cover  them  by  turning  a 
furrow  of  sward  on  them,  then  plough  two  furrows 
again  and  drop  potatoes  in  the  last  furrow,  and  cover 
them  as  before;  in  this  way  I  put  a  row  of  potatoes  in 
every  third  furrow. 

You  must  be  careful  not  to  cover  them  to  deep; 
three  inches  is  deep  enough.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes 
begin  to  sprout  and  appear  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  I 
harrow  them  completely,  so  as  to  mellow  the  ground 
and  destroy  all  the  young  weeds.  After  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  tops  are  five  or  six  inches  high,  I  pass 
through  each  furrow  with  the  shovel  plough  and  the 
work  is  done.  I  never  use  a  hoe  to  them.  By  this 
way  of  culture  I  have  raised  good  crops  of  late  pota¬ 
toes — from  400  to  500  bushels  off  the  acre.  I  plant 
my  late  potatoes  about  the  middle  of  may.” 

Jacob  Zearing. 
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FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Messers.  Jackson  and  Scram,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
have  published  a  valuable  Treaties  on  the  growing  of  Fruit  Trees , 
Shrubs  and  Vines. — Tuis  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  the  community.  With  a  view  to  give  our  readers  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  judging  of  its  merits,  we  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  No.  with  an  extract  from  the  work  in  question.  We 
should  make  an  attempt  at  an  apology  for  occupying  so  much 
space  on  this  subject,  if  we  thought  an  ap.  logy  necessary.  The 
season  of  the  year  to  plant  and  to  attend  to  trees,  &c  ,  is  at  hand, 
and  being  anxious  to  lay  such  valuable  information  before  our 
readers,  in  time,  we  present  the  subject  in  connection. 

Publishing  Committee. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Most  fruit  is  in  a  great  degree  nutritious;  the  best 
kinds  are  a  pleasing  luxury,  and  the  greater  part, 
when  ripe  and  in  a  perfect  state,  used  with  modera¬ 
tion,  are  not  only  inoffensive  but  beneficial  to  health. 

The  art  of  growing  and  propagating  fruit  trees 
and  good  fruit,  will  be  found  to  be  plain,  simple  and 
easy,  when  rightly  understood,  and  in  no  wise  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attain;  but  it  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves,  and  consequently  fruit  trees  consist,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  casual  growth,  or  such  as  are  the 
result  of  careless,  unskilful  management,  and  are 
either  stunted  or  diseased,  or  both,  and  bear  fruit 
which  is  unsound  or  inferior  in  quality,  and  the  wood 
is  of  little  value  for  timber  or  fire-wood. 

Trees,  when  stunted  from  the  seed,  or  afterwards 
can  rarely  be  restored  to  that  vigor  of  growth  which 
they  have  lost;  and  when  kept  too  long  in  nurseries 
in  a  crowded  state,  which  prevents  their  growing, 
they  become  too  old  to  transplant,  and  either  die  in 
the  operation,  or  continue  dwarfs  ever  after. 

Trees  are  frequently  grafted  and  budded,  not  only 
when  stunted  or  diseased,  but  when  too  large  and 
old,  and  a  great  number  of  grafts  stuck  all  over  the 
trees  without  regard  to  being  placed  in  the  leading 
and  best  placed  limbs.  The  grafts  may  safely,  as  is 
the  practice,  be  warranted ,  as  they  live;  but  the 
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natural  stock  will  continue  to  form  the  bulk  of  the 
top  and  bearing  branches,  and  the  grafts  will  remain 
diminutive  and  bear  fruit  in  proportion.  25  grafts 
well  placed  are  better  than  100  placed  at  random: — 
10  grafts  judiciously  placed  in  a  tree  of  moderate 
size,  will  change  the  whole  top  in  a  few  years,  where 
200  grafts  scattered  all  over  a  large  tree,  will  not  ma¬ 
terially  change  its  top  or  its  fruit. 

No  person  can,  therefore,  expect  to  reap  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  grafting,  unless  on  small  and  middle 
sized  trees,  and  such  as  are  sound  and  vigorous;  all 
others  should  be  cut  down  as  cumberers  of  the 
ground. 

Pruning  and  training  are  much  neglected,  or  very 
unskilfully  done — making  trees  of  uncouth  shape 
and  condition.  Trees,  when  hollow,  are  in  a  ra¬ 
pid  state  of  decline;  they  will  soon  rot  down.  They 
are  made  so,  in  most  cases,  by  pruning  off  limbs  and 
branches,  leaving  stumps  on  the  trees — these  rot  off 
leaving  a  hole  in  the  tree,  which  admits  water  and 
soon  rots  and  renders  it  hollow.  Haggling  off  limbs 
with  an  axe  has  the  same  tendency.  Pruning  should 
always  be  done  by  cutting  or  sawing  off  limbs  or 
branches  smooth  and  even  with  the  trunk  or  main 
branch  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  wound  will 
then  soon  heal  over  and  be  covered  with  bark,  which 
is  prevented  by  stumps  or  snags  being  left,  as  the 
bark  cannot  grow  over  dry  snags. 

Success  in  growing  and  propagating  fruit  trees, 
depends,  like  every  other  branch  of  business,  on 
practical  skill  how  to  do  it,  and  industry  and  per¬ 
severance  in  the  performance.  When  you  plant  an 
orchard,  or  a  single  tree,  plant  sound  vigorous  young 
trees,  and  no  other  than  those  you  know  to  be  such, 
either  by  having  raised  them  yourself,  or  if  procur¬ 
ed  from  a  nursery,  on  such  person’s  representation 
and  assurances  as  you  can  rely.  If  you  are  the  own¬ 
er  of  trees  bearing  common  or  inferior  fruit,  save 
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in  general,  none  but  the  sound,  small  and  middle 
sized,  which  graft  with  the  best  kinds  of  fruit.  Re¬ 
gulate  all  by  pruning  so  as  to  form  full,  neat  tops,  suit¬ 
ably  open  to  light  and  air;  keep  the  earth  around, 
and  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  mellow  and  suitably 
rich:  secure  them  well  by  staking  or  boxing;  water 
them  a  little  in  droughts,  until  they  have  taken  root. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  or  outline  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  now  proceed  in  detail  to  describe  the 
method  of  producing  sound,  hardy,  durable  trees, 
and  good  healthy  fruit,  and  of  making  the  business 
successful,  agreeable  and  profitable. 

On  the  growing  and  propagation  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Vines. 

These  may  be  propagated — 1.  By  grafting;  2. 
By  budding  or  inoculation;  3.  By  cuttings  and 
layers;  and  4.  From  seed. 

SEASON  FOR  EACH. 

Grafting  must  be  done  in  the  spring,  and  may  be 
performed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  and  as 
late  as  the  first  of  June. 

Budding  may  also  be  performed  in  the  spring  after 
the  bark  peels  freely,  with  buds  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son’s  growth,  or  in  summer  or  autumn  after  the  buds 
of  the  same  season  have  attained  their  growth,  which 
is  preferable. 

Trees,  cuttings  and  layers  must  be  planted  in  the 
fall  after  frosts  and  before  the  ground  is  frozen,  or  in 
the  spring  after  the  frost  is  out  and  before  vegetation 
has  advanced  much,  which  is  also  a  proper  time  for 
pruning. 

Seed  should  be  planted  so  late  in  the  fall  as  to 
vegetate  but  little,  if  any,  or  so  early  in  the  spring 
as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  whole  season  to  grow 
and  ripen  in,  to  withstand  the  winter  frosts. 
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GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING  IN  GENERAL. 

Grafting  may  be  performed  on  most  kinds  of  tree! 
on  large  or  small  stock.  Different  methods  of  graft, 
ing  should  be  used  according  to  the  size  of  the  stock 
It  may  be  done  in  any  manner  by  which  the  scion 
and  stocks  can  he  united.  Those  methods  most  ii 
use  will  be  noticed .  Budding  will  only  succeed  01 
small  stalks  of  vigorous  growth,  from  the  size  of , 
yearly  shoot  to  half  an  inch,  and  not  exceeding  abou 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter. 

The  apple  and  pear  succeed  well  either  by  grafting, 
or  budding. 

The  peach,  apricot  and  nectarine  seldom  fail  when 
budded,  but  rarely  succeed  by  grafting. 

The  plum  and  cherry  take  without  difficulty  by | 
whip  grafting,  which  is  the  best  method  to  propa¬ 
gate  them;  they  may  also  be  propagated  with  tolera¬ 
ble  success  by  budding  (the  plum  more  readily  than 
the  cherry)  and  likewise  by  cleft  grafting,  when  you 
succeed  in  splitting  the  stick  without  splintering  the 
wood  or  injuring  the  bark,  which  can  seldom  be 
done. 

Grafting  and  budding,  for  the  most  part,  can  only 
be  practised  with  success  on  stocks  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  bud  or  scion.  That  is  to  say,  the  apple  on 
the  apple  stocks,  the  pear  on  the  pear,  the  cherry  on 
the  cherry,  &c.  Peaches,  apricots  and  nectarines: 
may  be  propagated  on  each  other,  and  together  on 
the  same  tree.  The  apricot  succeeds  well  on  the 
plum,  and  is  more  durable  than  on  the  stock  of  its 
own  kind,  or  the  peach  or  nectarine,  but  not  of  so 
quick  growth.  The  peach  and  nectarine  may  also 
be  propagated  on  the  plum,  but  will  outgrow  the 
stock,  unless  a  plum  stock  be  used  growing  equally 
or  nearly  as  fast.  Trees  of  tbe  common  small  black, 
and  red  cherry,  make  excellent  and  perhaps  the 
most  durable  stock  for  cherries  of  all  kinds.  The 
quince  and  the  pear  may  be  grafted  on  a  thorn 
stock,  &c. 
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GRAFTING. 

Scions  for  grafts  may  be  cut  at  any  time  in  win¬ 
ter  and  even  late  in  the  fall.  The  proper  tune  is 
in  February  or  in  March,  before  or  at  the  time  the 
buds,  in  this  respect,  and  like  kernels  of  grain,  if 
'.disturbed  when  they  swell  and  sprout,  they  become 
of  slender  and  sickly  growth,  and  rarely  recover 
their  natural  vigor.  Cut  for  grafts  shoots  of  the 
last  spring’s  growth,  with  a  little  of  the  two  }  ears 
old  wood.  Take  your  grafts  from  faithful  trees,  bear¬ 
ing  good  fruit  of  the  kind:  that  is,  if  a  pippin  tree, 
let  it  be  from  such  as  bear  the  best  of  pippins.  The 
best  grafts  are  those  about  the  6ize  of  a  pipe  stem, 
taken  from  bearing  branches,  and  not  of  side  shoots 
suckers,  nor  of  the  rank  growth  of  the  top  of  trees; 
these  are  apt  to  continue  their  rank  growth,  and  out¬ 
grow  the  stock,  and  are  not  so  soon  in  bearing,  nor 
so  fruitful;  if  too  slender  they  will  not  be  thrifty, 
nor  take  well — tie  up  the  grafts  of  each  kind  by 
themselves,  with  some  distinguished  mark;  putthem 
in  a  celler  or  out-house,  to  keep  them  from  being 
saturated,  dried  up,  or  frost  bitten;  set  in  a  box 
of  earth  one-third  their  length,  the  earth  kept  mo¬ 
derately  moist  by  occasional  sprinkling,  to  keep  them 
plump  and  prevent  their  shrivelling,  but  not  so  wet 
as  to  cause  them  to  sprout. 

Scions  may  be  used  for  grafting,  fresh  gathered, 
at  any  time  during  the  season  of  grafting  before  the 
buds  open  to  leaf;  early  gathered  grafts  will  how¬ 
ever,  take  more  readily. 

Take  S  ounces  of  pure  transparent  rosin ,  free 
from  sediment ,  about  2  or  3  ounces  of  bees-wax, 
and  lard  of  half  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,4melt  them  over 
coals  or  a  slow  fire,  stirring  the  composition  with  a 
stick;  after  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  melted,  empty 
it  into  a  pail  of  cold  water,  rub  some  lard  over  your 
hands  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  them,  and  work  it  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly,  as  shoemakers  do  their  wax.  If  the 
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composition  is  too  hard  and  does  not  work  freely 
when  making  or  while  using  it  in  grafting,  rub  over  it 
more  lard  and  work  it  in  as  before;  if  too  soft  add 
rosin,  and  so  on  until  it  becomes  suitable  for  use. 

CLEFT  GRAFTING. 

Cut  down  all  diseased  and  stunted  trees,  and  graft 
those  only  which  are  healthy  and  thrifty,  of  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  some  of  the 
leading,  best  placed  and  thriftiest  branches  on  the 
tree,  with  a  view  to  changing  the  whole  top.  Trees 
of  a  large  size  may  be  grafted,  and  partially,  in  some 
cases  wholly  changed,  but  not  generally,  without  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  attention.  Saw  off  the  branches 
for  stocks  to  graft  on,  at  smooth  places  where  they 
split  well,  and  are  in  diameter  of  from  one  to  two 
inches,  prune  the  tree  sufficiently  to  give  room  and 
air  to  the  grafts,  and  gradually  to  force  the  juices  of 
the  whole  tree  into  the  grafts.  Continue  pruning 
each  tree  yearly,  at  any  leisure  time  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  giving  sun  and  air,  and  making  room  for  the 
grafts  as  they  grow,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the 
grafts  are  of  vigorous  growth,  in  the  third  season  to 
have  cut  out  all  except  the  grafts,  and  formed  a  new 
top.  When  limbs  are  taken  off  in  pruning,  it  should 
be  done  with  a  saw  or  chisel,  not  an  axe,  and  if 
large  limbs,  a  coat  of  tar,  paint  or  the  composition 
mentioned,  put  over  the  wound. 

Having  the  stocks  prepared  as  above,  and  being 
furnished  with  a  case  knife  or  other  convenient  in¬ 
strument  and  hammer,  split  the  stock  in  the  middle, 
drive  in  a  wedge  of  hard  wood  or  iron  of  6  or  8 
inches  in  length,  and  open  the  split  so  as  to  admit  the 
graft  freely,  prepare  the  grafts,  either  all  for  the 
same  tree,  or  one  by  one  as  used,  by  paring  off  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  end  of  the  graft  or  scion 
to  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  leave  that  side  of  the  graft 
which  is  to  be  put  towards  the  centre  of  the  stock 
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of  equal  thickness  with  that  part  which  is  to  be  to¬ 
wards  the  outside  of  the  stock,  with  a  view  that  the 
pressure  of  the  stock,  when  closing  upon  the  graft, 
be  on  the  inside  and  not  on  the  outside  of  the  graft, 
where  it  is  intended  to  unite  with  the  stock:  the  out¬ 
side,  if  a  little  open,  will  facilitate  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  sap  from  the  stock  to  the  graft,  if  closed 
up  tight,  may  prevent  such  communication  and  en¬ 
danger  the  graft;  insert  the  graft  as  far  as  cut  in  wedge 
form,  matching  the  wood  of  the  graft  and  wood  of 
the  stock  without  regard  to  the  outside  or  surface  of 
the  bark  on  either:  take  out  the  wedge  with  sufficient 
care  not  to  disturb  or  displace  the  graft.  To  stocks 
r  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  graft  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  larger,  two  are  necessary,  leaving  on  every 
graft  from  two  to  four  buds.  Finish  the  work  by 
covering  the  crown  of  the  stocks  and  the  splits  on 
each  side,  whether  containing  a  graft  or  not,  with 
the  composition  about  the  thickness  of  wrapping  pa¬ 
per,  by  drawing  it  into  strings  over  them  and  smooth¬ 
ing  it  down  lightly  with  your  finger  or  thumb,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  perfectly  tight,  to  exclude  air  and  rain, 
and  more  especially  to  prevent  the  sap  from  running 
out.  The  sap  being  confined,  will  force  its  way  to 
the  grafc,  which  will  readily  receive  it. 

Stocks  with  only  one  graft  will  be  improved  by 
having  the  corner  opposite  the  graft  pared  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  graft.  It  will  enable  them 
to  heal  over  sooner,  without  leaving  defects. 

If  the  stock  split  uneven,  cut  it  a  little  to  fit  the 
graft.  If  the  bark  splits  from  one  side  of  the  stock 
and  adheres  to  the  other,  cut  it  down  even  with  the 
wood,  and  match  the  graft  to  that  side  only,  in  case 
the  other  is  too  badly  injured. 

The  grafts  should  be  examined  occasionally,  and 
the  shoots  from  the  stocks  ought  to  be  suffered  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  luxuriant  growth,  but  gradually  thinned  out 
and  cut  away  as  the  graft  acquires  growth  and 
strength  to  take  the  juices  of  the  stock. 
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Let  the  limbs  or  stock  for  grafting  be  cut  off,  when 
convenient,  above  and  near  small  branches  or  shoots, 
to  be  left  at  first  to  draw  the  sap. 

If  the  above  directions  are  substantially  adhered 
to,  few  grafts  will  fail;  and  a  middle  sized  tree  of 
vigorous  growth,  may  have  the  top  changed,  and  in 
a  fruit  bearing  state,  in  about  three  years. 

WHIP  GRAFTING. 

This  method  is  particularly  calculated  for  nurse¬ 
ries,  and  is  most  expeditious  and  advantageous  on  all 
kinds  of  young  trees,  (except  the  peach,  apricot  and 
nectarine,  on  which  budding  may  be  considered,  at 
all  limes ,  preferable)  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  cherry  and  plum,  and  ail  such  as  do  not  split  well. 
It  may  be  performed  near  the  ground,  or  at  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  near  where  you  intend  to 
form  the  top,  or  in  limbs,  from  the  thickness  of  a 
pipe-stem  to  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  too 
small  to  cleft  graft;  and  the  top  of  young  trees  hav¬ 
ing  such  limbs,  may  have  their  top  changed  by  this 
method,  as  large  trees  by  cleft  grafting;  and  if  the 
tree  have  some  large  limbs  to  cleft  draft,  but  not 
many,  it  may  be  partly  cleft  and  partly  whip  grafted. 
The  manner  is  this:  provide  yourself  with  the  com¬ 
position  before  mentioned,  soft  woollen  yarn,  and 
and  a  sharp  pen-knife;  begin  the  work  by  cutting  off 
the  stock,  at  some  smooth  part,  by  one  clean  slant¬ 
ing  cut  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  slope  on  one  side 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  and 
make  a  small  slit  from  near  the  middle  downwards, 
to  receive  the  tongue  of  the  scion;  then  prepare  the 
scion,  by  cutting  it  with  three  or  four  buds,  prefer- 
ing  the  lower  or  thick  part  and  cutting  the  lower  end 
on  one  side  also  in  a  sloping  manner,  the  length  of 
and  to  fit  the  slope  of  the  stock,  as  if  cut  from  the 
same  place,  that  the  rinds  of  both  may  join,  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible,  in  every  part;  then  make  a  slit  up- 
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wards  in  the  slope  of  the  scion,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  tongue,  to  fit  that  made  in  the  slope  of  the  stock, 
which  insert  therein,  so  that  the  rinds  of  both  may 
join  together,  or  on  one  side,  if  the  stock  is  larger 
than  the  graft;  then  bind  the  parts  together  with  the 
woollen  yarn,  bringing  it  round  the  stock  and  graft 
moderately  tight,  and  lastened  accordingly;  make  a 
plaster  of  the  composition  between  your  fingers  and 
thumbs,  and  wrap  it  round  the  stock  and  graft  over 
the  ligature,  squeeze  it  in  your  hand,  so  as  to  make 
it  snug  and  tight,  to  keep  the  sap  and  exclude  the 
rain  and  air,  particularly  at  the  ends.  When  the  buds 
on  the  grafts  have  grown  four  or  five  inches,  which 
will  be  about  the  middle  of  June  or  earlier  or  later, 
according  to  the  season,  the  ligature  becomes  too  tight 
and  will  endanger  the  graf’s; — place  the  point  of  a 
knife  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bandage  or  plaster, 
press  it  down  through  the  composition  and  threads 
so  as  to  cut  them  all  in  two,  and  take  off  the 
bandage  and  plaster  entire.  If  the  stock  is  large, 
and  the  graft  is  matched  and  united  on  one  side, 
leaving  the  other  side  exposed,  put  the  plaster  taken 
off,  or  a  little  composition  over  the  exposed  part* 

ROOT  GRAFTING. 

This  is  done  by  whip  grafting  upon  young  seedling 
trees  of  the  size  of  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
taken  up,  whip  grafted  at  the  root,  and  re-planted, 
and  is  practiced  in  nurseries,  for  want  of  better 
stocks.  It  may  also  be  done  upon  pieces  of  roots 
to  about  3-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  less,  either 
by  letting  the  roots  remain  or  separating,  and  after 
grafting,  replanting  them.  No  composition  is  re¬ 
quired;  the  yarn  by  which  the  graft  roots  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  will  rot  off  and  make  room  for  growth.  Lar¬ 
ger  roots  may  be  cleft  grafted,  and  then  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  used. 
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CROWN  GRAFTING 

May  be  practiced  upon  such  stocks  as  have  become 
too  large  and  stubborn  to  cleave,  and  then  two,  four, 
or  more  giafts  inserted  round  the  crown  of  the 
stock  in  a  circular  order,  introduced  between  the 
bark  and  wood;  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  bark 
peels  freely — the  grafts  are  subject  to  be  blown  off. 
The  stock  will  be  a  long  time  in  healing  over,  and 
is  subject  to  decay. 

SIDE  GRAFTING. 

This  is  done  by  inserting  the  grafts  into  the  sides 
of  the  branches  without  heading  them  down.  To 
fill  up  any  vacancy  on  trees  thus:  prepare  the  scion 
as  for  whip  grafting  by  sloping  and  tongueing  it; 
then  cut  a  chip  fiorn  the  place  where  the  graft  is  to 
be  inserted,  of  the  same  size  with  the  slope  on  the 
graft,  in  such  manner  that  the  wood  on  the  slope  of 
the  graft  will  cover  and  fit  the  wood  laid  bare  by 
taking  out  the  chip;  cut  a  notch  or  tongue  on  the  slock 
to  fit  that  on  the  graft,  and  match  them  firmly  toge¬ 
ther;  cover  the  parts  matched  with  composition  when 
necessary,  first  binding  them  together  as  in  whip 
grafting.  Nothing  further  is  necessary,  except  prun¬ 
ing,  as  directed  in  cleft  grafting. 

BUDDING  OR  INOCULATING. 

Budding  should  be  performed  on  stocks  of  thrifty, 
vigorous  growth.  Trees  may  be  raised  by  budding 
young  trees  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  near  the 
ground.  Buds  inserted  in  this  manner,  will  grow 
.5  and  6  feet  and  upwards  in  one  season,  and  will 
form  straight  and  smooth  stems  and  finest  trees. 
Budding  may  also  be  performed  in  the  branches  of 
young  trees  in  the  top,  and  leading  and  side  shoots; 
but  if  in  the  season  of  grafting,  and  you  have  plenty 
of  scions,  the  latter  is  preferable.  Roses,  Lilacs, 
&c.  &c.  may  be  budded  at  any  time  after  they 
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afe  full  grown,  and  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  of 
either,  may  be  put  on  the  same  stock  together,  and 
form  a  pleasing  variety. 

TIME  AND  SEASON  FOB  BUDDING. 

The  seasons  proper  for  budding  are  two.  1st,  the 
spring,  beginning  after  the  sap  flows  and  the  bark 
peels  freely,  until  the  first  of  June,  with  buds  cut 
from  scions  preserved  as  for  grafting,  and  before  used 
buried  or  immersed  in  water,  or  fresh  from  the  tree; 
or  2d,  (and  which  is  the  proper  season)  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  with  fair,  full  grown  buds,  of 
the  same  season,  taken  from  the  well  ripened  shoots 
fresh  from  the  tree,  or  kept  with  care  only  for  a  short 
time;  otherwise  it  will  be  labor  lost.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall  it  should  not  be  done  so  early  as  to  cause 
the  bud  to  shoot  the  same  season ;  the  short  time  they 
will  have  to  grow  before  cold  weather,  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  becoming  ripened  and  prepared  to  with¬ 
stand  the  winter  frosts  On  the  other  hand,,  it  should 
not  be  put  off  too  late,  but  be  performed  while  the 
sap  flows  and  the  bark  peels  freely,  and  before  the 
trees  or  shoots  become  bark  bound,  which  time  va¬ 
ries  in  the  difl’erent  kinds  of  trees,  and1  is  a  little 
sooner  or  later  according  to  the  season,  whether  it  be 
wet  or  dry,  but  generally  as  follows:  the  cherry, 
plum,  and  pear  tree  become  bark-bound,  by  the  1st 
of  August,  and  should,  together  with  the  apricot  if 
worked  on  plum  stocks,  be  inoculated  in  the  second 
or  third  week  in  July.  The  apple  trees  becomes 
bark  bound  about  the  first  of  September,  and  should 
be  budded  in  August.  The  peach,  apricot,  and  nec¬ 
tarine  about  the  20th  of  September,  and  should  be 
budded  between  the  1st  and  middle  of  that  month. 
It  may,  however,  be  done  later,  and  if  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  after  the  bark  begins  to  fasten,  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  smooth  knife  handle  or  other  substance,  and 
thereby  loosening  it,  hut  this  is  not  safe.  The  shoots 
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intended  to  be  taken,  are  to  be  selected  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  grafting,  and  should  be  as  fresh  from 
the  tree  as  circumstances  will  admit,  and  kept  in  the 
shade  and  moist,  not  saturated,  and  the  work  per¬ 
formed  in  cloudy  weather,  in  the  shade  or  in  the 
morning  or  evening. 

O  O 

MANNER  OF  BUDDING  AND  HEADING  THE  STOCKS. 

This  may  be  done  by  making  incisions  in  the  stock 
like  a  cross  t  or  a  T,  then  raising  the  corners  and 
inserting  the  bud;  but  the  following  is  the  mostsim- 
ple,  easy  and  successful  method:  having  provided 
suitable  shoots  from  which  to  take  the  buds,  cut  off 
the  leaves  a  little  above  the  buds;  furnish  yourself 
with  some  soft  woollen  yarn  and  a  sharp  penknife; 
fix  upon  a  smooth  side  of  the  stock,  make  a  horizon¬ 
tal  cut  across  the  bark  to  the  wood;  then  from  this 
cut  make  two  slits  downwards,  parallel  and  apart 
from  each  other,  the  width  of  the  bud  with  its  bark, 
when  severed  from  the  shoot;  then  with  the  point  of 
your  knife  raise  the  bark  next  the  horizontal  cut  be¬ 
tween  the  slits,  and  peel  it  down  their  whole  length, 
clear  from  the  wood;  make  a  slit  in  the  bark  peeled 
down.  Next  prepare  the  bud;  place  your  knife 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud,  and  cut  down 
through  the  bark  into  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and 
so  along  under  the  bud,  and  cut  about  half  an  inch 
below  it,  taking  out  as  little  of  the  wood  as  may  be; 
then  turn  down  the  loosened  bark,  insert  the  bud 
over  the  wood  so  as  to  cover  it,  then  close  the  bark 
over  it,  leaving  the  bud  to  project  up  through  the 
middle  slit;  break  off  about  20  inches  of  the  yarn, 
and  place  the  middle  over  the  bark,  and  just  below 
the  bud,  binding  it  round  the  stock  to  the  back  side 
of  it,  then  cross  it  and  wind  the  thread  around  the 
stock  over  the  bark,  above  and  below  the  bud,  not 
over  it,  until  it  is  all  closed  up,  so  tight  as  to  prevent 
the  sap  from  communicating;  then  tie  a  knot  and  the 
work  is  completed. 
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If  it  be  spring,  and  the  buds  taken  from  scions 
preserved  as  for  grafting,  insert  the  bud  with  the 
wood;  in  summer  or  fall  ihe  wood  may  be  separated 
from  the  bud.  But  if  on  separating  the  wood  there 
appears  a  small  hole  on  the  under  side  opposite  the 
bud,  the  bud  will  not  sprout  and  is  rendered  useless. 
It  is  therefore  generally  best  to  insert  the  bud  with  a 
little  wood.  It  is  considered  perferable  to  insert  tire 
buds  on  single  stems  and  upright  branches  on  the 
north  or  shady  side  of  the  stocks,  and  on  lateral 
branches;  insert  them  on  the  upper  side  to  shed  wa¬ 
ter  and  make  a  perfect  growth.  In  about  three  weeks 
the  bandage  must  be  taken  off  by  cutting  across  the 
yarn,  on  the  side  of  the  stock  opposite  the  bud. 
When  the  buds  begin  to  shoot,  the  stock  must  be  head¬ 
ed  down,  in  spring  buddi  ng,at  or  shortly  after  the  time 
the  bandages  are  taken  off;  for  autumn  budding,  not 
until  the  next  spring.  This  is  performed  by  cutting 
off  the  stock  about  four  inches  above  the  bud,  sloping 
upwards  from  the  side  opposite  the  bud.  After  the  bud 
has  grown  five  or  six  inches,  tie  a  string  around  the 
stock  a  little  above  the  shoot,  and  bring  the  ends  to  the 
outside  and  there  tie  them  together,  so  as  to  keep  the 
shoot  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  brace  it  against 
the  wind,  which  may  otherwise  blow  it  off.  The 
shoots  which  put  out  from  the  stock  should  be  cut  or 
rubbed  off  occasionally. 

After  one  season’s  growth  of  the  bud  the  stump 
left  above  the  bud  should  be  cut  down  close  to  the 
shoot  and  sloping  from  it,  and  a  little  composition 
put  over  it. 

SEED. 

Select  proper  seed  from  healthy  trees,  sound,  ripe 
and  fair  fruit.  Let  the  seed  be  put  into  sand  as  they 
are  collected,  and  put  into  a  cellar,  or  other  cool, 
damp  place,  until  the  proper  time  to  plant  them.  If 
the  seeds  are  kept  in  a  warm  and  dry  place,  they  sel¬ 
dom  vegetate  after  it,  and  when  they  do,  are  gene- 
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rally  of  a  sickly  growth,  and  seldom  make  large  and 
vigorous  trees. 

THE  SEED  BED. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  is  froze,  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  is  in  a  state  to  be  ploughed  or  spaded. 
Having  selected  your  seed,  prepare  the  ground  to 
receive  it;  this  should  be  of  good  soil,  not  subject 
to  standing  water.  Let  it  be  spaded  sometime  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting.  Plant  the  seed  in  rows,  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart,  from  one  to  two  inches  deep, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  seed  and  lightness  of  the 
soil.  Apples,  pears,  and  the  like,  eight  or  ten,  and 
stone  fruit,  three  or  four  in  a  foot,  in  the  rows.  Co¬ 
ver  them  up,  and  press  the  ground  moderately  over 
them . 

Stone  fruit  should  be  cracked  a  little  if  planted  in 
the  spring,  which  need  not  be  done  if  planted  in  the 
fall.  During  the  ensuing  season,  and  every  succeed¬ 
ing  season,  until  the  trees  are  removed,  hoe  out  the 
weeds,  loosen  the  ground,  and  thin  out  the  seedling 
plants,  (leav  ing  only  the  must  vigorous)  to  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  apart.  Water  them  occasionally  in  a 
drought. 

THE  NURSERY. 

After  one  season’s  growth,  either  early  in  October,  or 
immediately  after  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring,  trees 
that  have  grown  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  formed  perfect  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  placed 
in  nursery  rows.  Apple  and  other  trees  of  slow 
growth  which  have  not  attained  that  size,  nor  per¬ 
fected  their  roots,  should  remain  another  season. 
The  nursery  into  which  the  young  trees  are  now  to 
be  transplanted,  should  be  in  good  soil  open  to  the 
sun  and  air.  After  being  ploughed  or  spaded,  and 
levelled  by  raking  or  harrowing,  dig  trenches  lengh- 
wise  from  2\  to  8  feet  apart;  then  take  up  the  trees 
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from  the  bed,  prune  the  roots  and  lop  with  care, 
thinning  out  the  branches  and  roots,  cutting  off  the 
perpendicular  or  tap  roots,  and  all  irregular  roots  and 
branches,  leaving  only  such  roots  as  are  in  or  near  a 
horizontal  position.  Every  tree  that  does  not  contain 
a  sufficient  number  of  well  placed  roots  should  be 
thrown  away.  Open  trenches  six  or  eight  inches  deep, 
and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  roots  freely.  Dip  the 
roots  in  water,  which  will  make  the  earth  adhere  to 
them,  and  place  the  trees  in  the  trenches  from  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  apart;  draw  the  ground  upon  the 
roots,  raise  the  Iree  a  little  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
roots,  incline  a  little  downwards,  then  gradually  fill 
up  the  trench,  at  the  same  time  pressing  and  packing 
the  ground  moderately  around  the  roots.  In  dry 
weather,  water  the  trees  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
with  rain  water,  or  water  warmed  in  the  sun,  about 
a  point  to  each  tree,  until  they  have  thoroughly  taken 
root.  Plough  between  the  rows  and  prune  them  eve¬ 
ry  spring,  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds  during  the 
season.  Trees  planted  from  the  seed  bed  which  have 
not  been  root  grafted,  will  be  fit  to  bud  in  the  bud¬ 
ding  season  of  the  summer  and  fall  following,  or  to 
be  whip  grafted  in  the  following  spring.  Those  who 
prefer  root  grafting  are  referred  to  the  article  on 
root  grafting. 

Peach  trees  and  the  like,  will  be  fit  for  transplant¬ 
ing  in  two  or  three  years,  and  apples,  plums,  &c  in 
from  three  to  five  years.  They  will  then  have  at¬ 
tained  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  a  proportional 
thickness,  and  will  make  large,  healthy,  fruitful,  and 
durable  trees. 

LAYERS  AND  CUTTINGS. 

Many  kinds  of  shrubs  and  vines  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  by  cuttings  or  slips,  and  most,  if  not  all  sorts, 
may  be  propagated  by  layers,  and  in  either  case  the 
work  is  to  be  done  early  in  the  fall,  shortly  after  the 
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leaves  are  shed,  or  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
will  admit  of  it. 


CUTTINGS. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  shoots  of  the 
preceding  year’s  growth,  from  bearing  stocks,  of 
sound  and  perfect  growth,  close  jointed,  and  neither 
rank  and  pithy,  nor  small  and  imperfect,  and  planted 
six  or  eight  inches  deep.  Slips  from  shrubs,  such 
as  gooseberries,  and  currents,  may  be  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  long;  and  for  the  grape,  wood-' 
bine,  or  other  vines,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
long.  Plant  shrub  cuttings  in  an  upright  or  perpen¬ 
dicular  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grape  and 
other  vines  must  be  planted  sloping,  and  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal,  with  the  ends  turned  up  in  such  a  manner  a3 
to  raise  two  or  three  buds  on  the  cutting  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  where  planted.  Before  plant¬ 
ing,  the  ground  should  be  loosened  for  some  distance 
round  and  the  weeds  kept  down  afterwards.  Cuttings 
may  be  placed  in  a  nursery  a  foot  apart  every  way, 
and  transplanted  after  or.e  or  two  season’s  growth,  or 
planted  at  first  where  they  are  to  remain.  Grape 
cuttings  should  be  taken  when  pruning  vines  in  the 
fall,  buried  during  winter,  and  planted  in  the  spring. 

LAYERS. 

All  sorts  of  shrubs  and  vines  which  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  propagated  by  cuttings,  will  succeed  equally  as 
well  and  some  better,  by  layers,  and  many  kinds 
may  be  propagated  by  layers  which  cannot  by  cut¬ 
tings.  Layers  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways. 
My  object  is  to  point  out  only  the  most  plain  and 
simple  method,  best  adapted  to  common  use,  and  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  Take  for  layers  such  young 
suckers  or  shoots  as  can  he  bent  down  to  the  ground 
without  separation  from  the  shoot  or  main  stock;  dig 
up  and  mix  the  earth  alongside  the  shrub  or  tree 
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from  which  the  layer  is  to  be  selected:  make  a  hole 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep;  prepare  a  peg  or  stick 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  sharp  at  one  end  and  a 
hook  at  the  other;  cut  out  from  the  shoot  intended  for 
a  layer  the  buds  as  directed  for  cuttings;  when  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  a  single  stem  bring  down  the  shoot 
and  fasten  it  with  the  peg  in  the  hole  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  from  the  end,  then  cover  it  over;  raise 
the  end  of  the  layer  so  as  to  stand  perpendicular 
from  the  ground,  and  press  the  earth  around  it.  In 
one  year  the  layer  will  have  formed  a  root  of  its 
own,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  main  slock,  the 
roots  and  branches  pruned,  and  then  planted  perma¬ 
nently. 

GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRENTS. 

Currents  and  gooseberries,  and  particularly  the 
first  are  usually  suffered  to  grow  in  bunches  compos¬ 
ed  of  side  shoots  and  suckers,  which  absorb  all  the 
moisture  and  substance  of  the  earth,  so  that  no  herb 
or  vegetable  will  thrive  within  a  space  of  five  or  six 
feet  from  them;  they  increase  until  they  choke  each 
other,  and  become  a  heap  of  rubbish;  the  fruit  is 
small,  insipid  and  unhealthy. — They  can,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  attention,  be  raised  with  a  single  stem,  the  fruit 
then  grows  more  abundant,  larger,  and  better  flavor¬ 
ed,  which  is  effected  by  merely  cutting  every  bud, 
with  a  chip  of  the  wood,  from  all  that  part  of  the 
cutting  which,  when  planted,  will  be  at  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD. 

In  planting  trees  in  an  orchard  or  garden,  where 
they  are  to  remain,  the  same  rules  should  be  ob¬ 
served  as  in  transplanting  them  from  the  seed  bed  to 
the  nursery,  in  pruning,  planting,  and  watering,  pre¬ 
viously  mellowing  the  soil;  they  should  be  planted 
early  in  October,  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring, 
and  the  earth  unless  it  is  ploughed,  should  be  spaded 
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four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  for  a  tree.  They  should 
be  well  secured  with  firm  stakes,  and  tied  up  with 
whisps  of  straw  or  loose  bandages  of  any  kind,  to 
secure  them  from  being  shook  or  loosened  in  the 
ground.  The  trees  should  be  planted  a  sufficient 
distance  apart  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  and  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  when  full  grown:  apple  and  pear  trees 
at  least  forty  feet;  cherry  and  plum  30  feet;  peach, 
apricot  and  nectarine  25  feet.  Tilling  by  raising  a 
succession  of  crops  of  grain  and  suitable  manuring 
particularly  around  the  trees,  and  as  far  as  the  roots 
extend,  will  promote  a  vigorous  and  rapid  growth; 
in  a  few  years  they  attain  considerable  size  and  bear 
fruit  in  proportion. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION. 

Low,  wet  or  marshy  ground  is  not  suitable;  it 
should  be  upland,  or  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  exposed 
to  standing  water;  should  be  open  to  sun  and  air, 
and  tolerably  rich. 

That  soil  and  situation  which  will  bear  good  crops 
of  winter  grain,  are  well  calculated  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  or  vines.  Occasional 
ploughing,  digging,  or  in  other  way  mixing  or  mel¬ 
lowing  the  ground,  keeping  down  underbrush  and 
weeds,  and  manuring  are  beneficial,  and  will  at  all 
times  add  to  the  health,  vigor  and  fruitfulness  of  trees 
and  vines. 

TRAINING  AND  PRUNING. 

Trees,  when  young,  both  forest  and  fruit,  may  be 
trained  to  any  shape,  from  that  of  a  lofty  towering 
top,  by  pruning  away  the  large  limbs,  except  the 
leading,  upright  one,  to  that  of  a  low  spreading  top, 
by  cutting  off  the  leading,  upright  limbs.  Pearaud 
cherry  trees  do  well  with  a  high  top;  other  kinds 
make  the  best  bearers  with  round  tops;  and  no  tree, 
except  it  be  intended  as  a  wall  or  espalier,  should 
be  suffered  to  form  a  top  less  than  5  or  (J.  feet  from 
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the  ground :  to  this  end,  all  limbs  and  branches,  should, 
to  that  height,  be  gradually  cut  away. 

Pruning  should  not  be  neglected,  in  divesting  trees 
of  suckers  from  the  root,  or  side  shoots,  when  they 
are  not  necessary  to  fill  a  vacancy;  and  generally,  in 
promoting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  in  prevent¬ 
ing  limbs  and  branches  or  vines  from  intersecting 
or  crowding  each  other,  a  medium  should  be  observ¬ 
ed,  as  pruning  loo  much  is  injurious.  The  super¬ 
abundance  of  sap  will  cause  side  shoots,  suckers,  and 
eventually  decay.  The  limb  or  branch  intended  to 
be  removed  should  be  cut  away  clear  and  smooth, 
without  leaving  stumps  or  snags,  and  even  with  the 
trunk  or  main  limb  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Large  wounds,  or  those  of  a  moderate  size,  exposed 
to  wet,  should  be  covered  with  tar,  paint  or  compo¬ 
sition.  If  this  is  neglected,  or  stumps  or  snags  of 
the  branches  cut  away  are  suffered  to  remain,  the 
stump  or  exposed  part  will  rot  in  the  tree,  render  it 
hollow,  and  in  a  few  years  destroy  it.  Many  orch¬ 
ards  have  rotted,  and  are  now  rotting  down  from  this 
cause. 

DISEASES. 

To  prevent  or  cure  diseases  in  vegetation,  as  well 
as  animal  life,  the  best  antidotes  and  principal  reme¬ 
dies  are  to  remove  the  causes  which  produce  [hem. 
To  this  end  destroy  caterpillars,  all  noxious  worms 
and  insects,  prune  off  all  unsound  and  affected  parts. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  without  destroying  its  useful¬ 
ness,  cut  it  down  and  replace  it  with  a  young,  healihy, 
vigorous  tree. — Swine,  rooting  under  trees,  and  birds 
frequenting  the  tops,  building  nests,  unmolested, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  destroy  in¬ 
sects  and  vermin. 

When  a  tree  is  bark-bound,  covered  with  rough 
bark  and  moss,  these  must  be  scraped  off;  and  being 
washed  with  soap  suds,  or  covered  with  a  coat  of 
lime  wash,  will  be  beneficial:  prune  the  tree,  remov- 
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ins  side  shoots  and  suckers  from  the  root,  and  stir 
and  manure  the  ground,  for  the  most  part,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  principal  roots  extend.  The  soil  being 
sod-bound,  or  barren,  or  covered  with  underbrush, 
or  all  together,  are  the  causes  of  the  difficulty;  these 
being  remedied,  the  tree  will  again  thrive. 

It  is  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  the  diseases  which 
destroy  peach  trees,  &c.,  caused  by  grubs,  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  prevented  nor  cured;  either  of  which  can  be 
effected,  if  properly  and  thoroughly  attended  to. 
It  is  caused  by  an  insect,  in  pricking  the  bark  of  the 
tree  near  the  root,  and  depositing  the  seed  which 
produces  the  grub,  between  the  first  of  July  and 
frosts  in  the  fall.  To  prevent  this,  about  a  foot  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  next  the  root  should  be  brushed 
over  with  a  coat  of  some  stickey,  nauseous,  or  im¬ 
penetrable  substance,  and  this  repeated  as  often  as 
the  substance  wastes  away,  is  washed  off  by  rains,  or 
crumbles  away,  during  the  time  specified  above, 
which  may  be  tar,  oil,  or  whitewash,  and  a  little  ash¬ 
es  or  lime  kept  on  the  ground  around  against  the 
tree.  When  trees  are  effected,  either  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  dig  and  remove  the  earth  around  the  trunk, 
to  expose  and  give  free  access  to  every  part  affected; 
remove  the  gum, Search  thoroughly  for  the  holes  in 
the  bark  by  which  the  grubs  entered,  prick  into  the 
bark  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife:  more  effectually 
to  find  the  grubs  and  their  holes,  cut  away  the 
bark  over  the  holes  so  as  to  lay  them  bare  their  whole 
extent ,  length  and  breadth ,  smooth  the  edges  of 
the  bark,  scrape  off  all  the  gum  and  filth,  which  re¬ 
move,  together  with  all  the  grubs  found,  wash  the 
holes  and  parts  cut  and  scraped  with  lye  or  soap  suds, 
or  rub  a  little  dry  ashes  over  them,  and  close  up  the 
space  dug  with  fresh  soil;  examine  the  trees  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  more  particularly  every  spring  and  fall;  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when 
necessary.  By  this  means  the  grub  will  be  subdued 
and  exterminated,  and  the  trees  flourish. 
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TEHnS. 

The  Practical  Farmer  will  be  published  about  the  25th  of  . 
every  month,  in  24  duodecimo  pages;  making  a  volume  of  300 
pages  annually,  including  a  copious  index.  Price,  sixty-two  and 
one-half  cents,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

{t5*By  a  decision  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Farmer  is  '‘to 
be  charged  wi?h  newspaper  postage ,” — one  cent  on  each  number 
within  the  State;  if  out  ot  the  State,  and  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  ot  publication,  one  cent  and  a  half. 

Ocj-Post  Masters  will  therefore  govern  themselves  according 
to  the  decision. 

fd-Any  person  sending  us  five  dollars,  free  of  postage,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  ten  copies  of  the  Farmer,  to  be  sent  according  to  his  di¬ 
rections. 

QCf-We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  this  number  to  some  of 
eur  friends,  not  subscribers,  and  request  them  respectfully  to  act 
as  Agents  for  the  Farmer;  those  tvho  desire  it  can  be  furnished 
with  the  back  numbers;  and  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
who  do  not  return  us  the  present  number,  before  the  25th  of  April, 
that  they  wish  to  be  considered  pations  of  the  work,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  send  them  the  back  numbers.  We  solicit  our  friends  in 
the  West  to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  ol  our  paper. 

We  feel  grateful  towards  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to 
circulate  the  Farmer,  and  we  ask  a  continuance  of  their  favors 

.  «»i|p  Q  0  <*»■  ■ 

PROSPECTS  OF  AGRICULTURE.. 

From  present  indications,  there  will  be,  in  a  short 
time,  a  complete  revolution  effected  in  agriculture  in 
the  United  States.  Many  of  this  despised  class  of 
men,  agriculturalists,  are  fast  advancing  by  prepar¬ 
ing  to  acquire  all  the  information  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  their  farms, — by  giving  attention  to,  and 
introducing  the  most  improved  methods  of  farming. 
And  it  is  to  this  class  we  have  to  look  for  a  corres¬ 
pondent  change  in  the  political,  moral  and  religious 
world.  They  are  the  “bone,  sinew,  and  muscle”  of 
our  country. 
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“Those  who  labor  in  the  earth,’’  says  Jefferson,* 
“are  the  chosen  people  of  God;  if  lie  ever  had  a 
chosen  people,  whose  breasts  he  made  his  peculiar 
deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It  is  the 
focus  in  which  keeps  alive  that  sacred  fire,  which 
otherwise  might  escape  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a 
phcnomanon  of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has  furnished 
an  example.  It  is  the  mark  set  on  those,  who  not 
looking  up  to  Heaven,  to  their  own  soil  and  industry, 
as  does  the  husbandman,  for  their  subsistence,  de¬ 
pend  for  it  on  casualties  and  caprice  of  customers. 
Dependence  begets  subservience  and  venality,  suffo¬ 
cates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares  fit  tools  for  the 
designs  of  ambition.” 

Farmers  have  a  number  of  inducements  to  improve 
themselves  for  the  important  change  we  may  expect. 
Among  other  inducements,  we  might  mention,  that 
in  order  to  restore  deteriorated,  worn-out  land,  or 
to  prevent  their  land  from  being  deteriorated,  new 
modes  of  culture,  upon  scientific  principles,  must  be¬ 
come  general;  hence,  if  all  wish  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  in  the  revolution  of  agriculture,  they 
must  become  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  be  ambi¬ 
tious. 

There  is  another  inducement  for  farmers  to  im¬ 
prove  in  knowledge.  The  introduction  of  new  arti¬ 
cles  of  culture — root  culture  of  various  kinds,  and 
silk  culture.  Without  the  acquisition  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  cultivate  these  with  success,  those  who 
follow  the  “o/r/,  beaten  track,”  may  find  themselves 
“ beaten ,”  and  their  situations  unenviable.  Hence 
the  importance  to  devote  all  our  leisure  moments  to 
acquire  useful  knowledge,  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  become  ho¬ 
norable  co-workers  in  the  great  change  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  anticipate.  We  should,  therefore,  as  rcason- 


1  Jefferson’s  Notes— page  224. 
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able  beings,  try  experiments,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
so  that  when  we  find  ourselves  in  error,  we  may, 
like  rational  men,  abandon  present  practices,  and 
adopt  those  infinitely  better. — Editor. 

— --»♦©  ©  <3 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  addressed  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  to  Messrs. 
P.  A.  &  S.  Small,  of  York — they  are  gentlemen 
favorably  known  to  the  community,  as  being  active 
in  every  improvement  of  agriculture.  We  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  present  the  substance  of  the  reply,  on  the 
subject  of  Spring  Wheat,  to  our  readers. 

“York,  February  13,  183S. 

“We  can  say  with  pleasure  that  it  succeeded  be¬ 
yond  our  expectations  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
county.”  They  further  state,  that  they  sowed  some 
on  a  thin,  chestnut  soil,  improved  by  lime  and  ma¬ 
nure;  but  that  strong  lime-stone  land  has  done  equally 
well.  The  quantity  to  be  sowed  to  the  acre  should 
be  about  13  bushels.  The  time  of  sowing  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  prepared  in  the  Spring,  or  about 
the  time  of  sowing  oats. 

It  yielded  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Farmers  who  desire  (o  introduce  the  culture  of  Spring  Wheat 
can  be  supplied  with  some  seed,  by  leaving  their  orders  with  us 
on  or  before  the  25th  of  March. — Editor. 

“  The  Farmer’s  Friend, 

Published  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  by  Ja¬ 
son  M.  Mahan,  Parkesburg,  Chester  county,  Pa. , 
at  $50  cents  per  annum,  if  paid  at  the  time  of  sub¬ 
scribing,  otherwise  seventy-five  cents  will  be  ex¬ 
acted.” 

The  Farmer’s  Friend ,  if  patronized  commensurate 
with  its  merits,  will,  undoubtedly  be  extensively 
circulated.  The  numbers  before  us  are  replete  with 
the  most  important  information  in  relation  to  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  and  silkworm,  &c.  &c.  to 
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which  it  is  principally  devoted.  We  learn  that  Mr: 
Jason  M.  Mahan ,  the  Editor,  has  been  ten  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  raising 
silk;  hence  the  practical  character  of  the  publication. 

All  who  are  engaged,  or  intend  to  engage  in  the 
profitable  business  of  silk  culture ,  should  read  the 
Farmer’s  Friend.  Even  those  who  do  not  now 
intend  to  embark  in  the  silk  culture,  should  extend 
a  liberal  patronage  to  the  publication  in  question. 
It  is  well  calculated  to  disseminate  useful  information 
among  the  community  on  silk  culture,  root  culture, 
and  agriculture  in  general. 

Those  of  our  friends,  who  desire  the  work,  can 
have  it  forwarded  to  them  by  leaving  their  names, 
and  the  amount  of  subscription  with  us. 

—-»#©»«*• — 

ROOT  CULTURE. 

We  will,  in  order  to  show  our  readers  the  profit  of  root  culture, 
give  them  a  condensed  statement,  taken  from  the  Gtnnesee  Far¬ 
mer. — Editor. 

POTATO. 

The  culture  and  management  nearly  the  same  as 
recommended  in  the  Farmer,  page  73 — which  see. 
The  product,  though  the  crop  not  good,  was  1300 
bushels  from  three  acres. 

THE  RL'TA  BAGA. 

The  culture  the  same  as  directed  in  the  Farmer, 
page  28 — which  see.  Three  acres  were  planted,  the 
product  was  over  1000  bushels  per  acre — part  in 
carrots. 

THE  MANGEL  WUBTZEL. 

The  culture  same  as  stated  in  the  Farmer ,  page 
43-15,  which  see.  It  was  planted  rather  late,  and 
partially  failed — the  yield  was  over  800  bushels  per 
acre. 

THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Of  this  the  cultivator  says,  he  only  had  seed  to 
plant  six  rods  of  ground — the  product  was  80  bush- 
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'els,  at  the  rate  of  2100  bushels  per  acre,  or  63t  ons. 
“I  rate,”  continues  the  cultivator,  “all  my  weight, 
60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Here  follows  a  statement 
of  the  produce  of  seven  and  a  half  and  six-one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixtieth  acres  of  what  may  be  considered 
first-rate  corn  land,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 


Whole  product.  per  acre. 

3  acres  of  potatoes  1300  4334 

3  do  rata  bags  0  3000  1000 

carrots  $  200  800 

14  mangel  vvurtzel  1250  S00 

6-160th  Sugar  beets  80  2100 

O 


74  acres  and  6  rods  5S30  bushels. 

Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  at 
60  bbs  per  bushel,  give  346,  S00  pounds,  or  176,  1-5 
tons  This  crop  last  year  would  have  brought  more 
than  2,300  dollars.  What  the  price  may  be  this 
year,  I  know  not.  1  am  now  feeding  31  head  of 
cattle  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  each  per  day,  with 
hay  nights  and  mornings,  in  their  stables,  &c.  Ail 
the  cattle  eat  greedily,  and  are  doing  well. 

John  Sanford.  ” 

fCj-  Farmers  of'  Cumberland,  will  you  try  the  experiment  on  a 
small  scale,  to  convince  yourselves  of  the  utility  and  profitable¬ 
ness  of  the  root  crop?  Bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  makes  the  first 
successful  experiment,  may  prove  more  than  a  mere  benefactor  to 
his  brother  farmers,  may  prove  a  benefactor  to  his  county  and 
•State 

The  conductor  of  the  Cultivator  in  an  article,  on  the  review  of 
Agriculture  of  1837,  says  : 

'■‘•Hoot  crops ,  that  is  the  culture  of  the  ruta  baga. 
mangold  wurtcel  and  carrot,  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  past  year;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  the 
progress  in  this  branch  of  our  husbandry  will  be 
steady  and  rapid.  The  season  has  been  propitious, 
tand  the  product  abundant.  Some  of  our  neighbor, 
novices  in  the  culture,  have  been  surprised  and  gra¬ 
tified  with  a  )  ield  of  a  thousand  bushels  the  acre. 
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We  repeat  that  these  roots,  we  speak  from  personal 
experience  of  the  ruta  baga,  3re  an  excellent  winter 
food,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  neat  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  they  may  be  made  greatly 
to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  grain,  in  the  economy  of 
the  farm.  For  the  table  the  Swede  is  decidedly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  common  turnip,  after  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  The  latter  then  deteriorates — the  former 
improves  with  keeping.  ” 

©  61*"" 


A  TABLE. 

Showing  the  number  of  spaces  contained  in  an  acre  of  land  at 
various  given  distances;  and  wit!  be  found  uselul  for  fixing  the 
proper  distance  to  plant  tiees,  place  lime,  or  other  manures,  so  as 
•o  give  any  desired  quantity  to  the  acre — also  fixing  proper  dis¬ 
tances  for  planting  corn,  &c. 
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27 
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26 

26 
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24 
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23 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

LIME  YOUR  LAND  !  ! 

The  value  of  lime  as  a  manure,  has  been  long  known 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania — Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  and  Philadelphia 
counties,  have  not  been  merely  renovated  by  liming, 
but  have  now  a  better  soil  than  when  the  land  was 
altogether  new.  The  farmers  of  these  counties  have 
spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  in  order  to  procure 
that  invaluable  manure.  Many  have  hauled  the 
stones  fifteen  miles  and  burnt  lime  on  their  farms. 
Why  do  not  those  who  have  the  materials  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  very  convenient,  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage?  Why  do  they  not,  who  have  limestone 
on  their  land,  burn  lime  and  apply  it  to  the  renova¬ 
ting  of  their  deteriorating  soil,  which  so  loudly  calls 
for  such  application  or  aid?  Why  do  not  the  farmers 
of  Cumberland  Valley,  whose  lands,  in  many  places, 
arc  crowded  with  this  useful  material  in  question, 
gather  the  stones  from  the  way  of  their  ploughs,  and 
convert  them  into  lime  and  restore  their  land  to  its 
original  fertility?  This  neglect  is,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  owing  to  a  prejudice  that  lime  will  not  agree 
with  a  limestone  soil.  This  is  a  great  error.  Expe¬ 
rience  ha3  proved  that  lime  will  meliorate  any  soil 
which  stable  manure  will  improve.  Allow  rr.e. 
among  other  experiments,  to  mention  one,  to  show 
that  lime  on  a  limestone  soil,  acts  highly  beneficial 
cs  a  manure. 

I  have  been  lately  on  a  farm  in  Franklin  county. 
Pa.,  which  has  a  complete  limestone  soil.  The  stones 
are  near  the  surface;  in  many  places  coming  through 
and  forming  large  breaks.  The  owner  has  been  lim¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  years,  to  an  evident  benefit.  He 
cut  a  field  of  rye  last  harvest,  the  one-half  of  which 
had  been  limed,  and  the  other  not.  It  had  been  limed 
the  preceding  year  fora  wheat  crop,  then  stubbled  in 
with  rye — the  land3  run  across  the  limed  and  en- 
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limed  parts.  The  owner,  Mr.  McCune,  told  me,  he 
saw  no  difference  in  the  grain  while  in  growth ;  but 
at  harvest  time  the  limed  part  was  much  better  filled, 
and  the  straw  of  a  “bright  golden  color,”  while  the 
other  was  white  in  the  straw  and  poorly  filled.  The 
difference  was  so  great  that  he  was  asked,  by  those 
who  assisted  in  reaping,  what  was  the  cause  of  so 
great  a  contrast? 

Let  me  address  every  farmer — Do  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Burn  a  kiln  of  lime — apply  50  or  60  bushels 
to  the  acre — a  common  sized  kiln  will  yield  from  800 
to  1000  bushels,  which  will  cover  from  15  to  18  acres. 
Give  liming  a  fair  trial;  and  I  am  confident  you  will 
find  yourself  richly  compensated,  for  all  your  labor 
and  expense — and  your  experiment,  if  carefully  made, 
may  induce  others  to  follow,  and  you  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  benefactor.  J.  B.  Jones. 

Shippensburg,  January  29,  1838. 

■  ■  "i>^  @ 

From  the  Cultivator. 

ROOT  CULTURE. 

R.  Harrison,  jr.  writes  us  from  Wheatland,  Mon¬ 
roe, —  “My  root  crop  has  come  in  well  this  season.  I 
have  about  2,000  bushels  of  ruta  baga,  sugar  beet  and 
mangold  wurtzel.  Some  of  the  ruta  baga  w'eighs  17 
lbs. — sugar  beet  15  lbs.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with 
my  root  crop  that  I  intend  to  enlarge  it  next  year.” 
These  roots  are  probably  the  product  of  about  three 
acres  of  land.  Feeding  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  a 
day — 120  lbs — to  a  bullock,  they  will  suffice  to  feed 
ten  cattle  one  hundred  days ,  comprising  the  main 
part  of  the  winter  months — and  to  fatten  them.  The 
same  ground  in  hay,  estimating  the  product  at  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  acre,  and  the  daily  ration  of  each  beast 
at  28  lbs.  would  barely  keep  ten  cattle,  without  fat¬ 
tening  them,  a  period  of  thirty-two  days,  or  one-third 
the  time  that  the  roots  would  feed  and  fatten  them. 
The  manure,  writh  the  root  feed,  would  be  worth  thrice 
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what  it  would  be  if  the  cattle  were  fed  upon  hay  alone. 
Can  it  be  wondered,  that  the  English  farmer  so  highly 
extols  the  root  culture? 

@  ^<44— 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

Should  the  cultivation  of  Spring  Wheat  succeed,  as  some  say  it 
will,  no  tears  need  hereafter  be  entertained  of  a  scarcity  of  bread¬ 
stuff.  We  submit  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  A  S.  Bar¬ 
clay,  Esq.  a  successful  farmer  in  Virginia.  For  an  account  of  the 
different  kinds  of  -pring  Wheat,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
37th  page  of  the  Practical  Farmer — Editor. 

•‘In  regard  to  soil  preparation  and  time  of  sowing, 
I  would  remark,  that  in  the  experiments  I  have  made, 
I  sowed  at  three  times,  and  on  different  soils;  first,  in 
the  last  week  of  February,  on  a  clover  fallow,  plough¬ 
ed  in  the  same  month;  then  a  stiff  clay,  (without 
clover)  about  the  15th  of  March, — ground  ploughed 
near  the  time  of  the  first  lot; — and  last  a  lot  of  corn 
land,  of  medium  quality,  ploughed  the  last  week  in 
March,  and  sowed  as  soon  as  ploughed.  The  corn 
lot  gave  much  the  best  yield  and  the  best  grain — 
standing  well  and  free  from  injury  of  any  kind  until 
ripe.  The  two  first  lots  gave  too  luxuriant  a  growth. 
— and  the  wheat  fell  before  it  was  made — consequent¬ 
ly,  the  grain  was  somewhat  shrivelled,  but  the  straw 
was  clean  and  free  from  rust.  The  quantity  sown 
was  about  1  h  bushels  per  acre,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
was  one-third  too  much,  and  the  yield  near  15  for 
one,  on  all  the  lots  together,  but  considerable  more 
on  the  corn  land.  I  cut  the  spring  wheat,  the  day  I 
finished  cutting  the  winter  grain,  and  my  belief  is, 
that  in  ordinary  seasons  it  will  ripen  about  the  same 
time.  As  to  its  yield  in  flour,  I  cannot  speak,  not 
having  had  any  grouud,  but  judge  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  grain  that  it  will  not  make  as  fair  flour  as 
any  of  the  white  varieties  of  wheat,  but  that  it  will 
yield  flour,  equal  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  the 
bearded  Winter  Wheat  common  amongst  us.”  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  should  not  be  sub- 
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slitutcd  in  whole,  but  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  in  part.  1  think  that 
corn  land  is  the  best  preparation,  and  that  all  or  so 
much  of  it  as  cannot  be  prepared  and  sowed  in  good 
time  with  winter  wheat,  should  be  reserved  for  this- 
crop.  Every  farmer  will  at  once  see  how  such  an 
arrangement  would  relieve  him  in  his  fall  labors  and 
with  what  ease,  and  how  handsomely  he  could  pre¬ 
pare  his  corn  land  for  spring  crop,  by  removing  the 
stalks  off  the  land  at  his  leisure  in  the  winter  to  the 
barn-yard.’'' 

FARRIERY . — OF  THE  COLIC- 

Translated,  from  Mr.  George  Simon  Winter’s 

Wohlerfahrner  Pferd-Artzt — with  notes  by  the 

Editor. 

Colic. — This  disease  is  so  called  because  it  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  colon,  the  great  gut  winding  from  the 
left  side  to  the  right.  It  is  occasioned  by  phlegmatic 
and  flatulent  matter;  by  acute  griping  bile;  from 
obstipation  of  the  excrements;  and  other  external  and 
internal  causes;  which  also  occasion  the  illiac  passion. 

External  causes  are,  when  ahorse  has  been  push¬ 
ed  too  hard,  and  while  hot,  drinks  cold  or  stagnant 
water;  eats  musty  hay;  or  is  exposed  to  an  intensely 
heated  atmosphere;  all  producing  costiveness  in  the 
intestines. 

Internal  causes  are  lumps  of  flatulent  indigested 
matter  confined  in  the  colon,  constipation  of  the  ex~ 
crements,  and  flatulence. 

Note. — Calculous,  or  earthly  deposites  in  the  coecum,  some¬ 
time*  called  intestinal  stones,  accumulate  to  a  great  size,  and  re¬ 
main  for  years  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  till  displaced  by  some 
accident,  which  will  then  occasion  an  interruption  to  the  peristaltic 
or  vermicular  motion  ol  the  intestines;  this  will  then  occasion  the 
most  distressing  consequences;  and  the  symptoms  of  this  are  some¬ 
time*  mistaken  for  the  colic,  because,  they  are  nearly  alike 

SYMPTOMS. 

1.  The  horse  moves  tottering! y  or  staggeringly 

with  his  fore  legs. 
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2.  He  throws  himself  down  repeatedly,  and  con¬ 
stricting  himself,  drawing  his  legs  close  to  his  body; 
and  lies  mostly  on  the  right  side — See  the  accom¬ 
panying  cut. 
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3.  Makes  efforts  at  avoiding  his  excrements,  and 
tries  to  stale. 

4.  R ises  suddenly,  looks  round  at  his  belly,  which 
is  now  greatly  swollen  and  distended  protuberantly . 

5.  Bites  at  his  flanks;  turns  his  mouth  often  to* 
wards  the  seat  of  complaint,  and  groans. 

6.  Falls  down  repeatedly;  rises  suddenly  and 
turns  himself  in  agony,  in  every  position. 

7.  He  begins  to  breath  with  great  difficulty;  and 
as  the  pain  becomes  more  violent,  a  cold  moisture 
covers  the  skin — he  unsheaths  the  penis;  the  ears  and 
nose  becomes  cold — all  sure  symptoms  of  death. 

CUKE. 

By  all  means  remove  with  the  hand  any  excrement 
in  the  great  gut  that  can  be  reached  by  it,  and  inject1 
a  clyster  made  of  the  following  ingredients: 

Take  camomile,  melilot,  three  seed  mercury  (ac- 
alypha  virginica, )  ash  weed,  a  red  beet,  of  each  a 
handful;  3  oz  of  fenagrek,  1  oz  of  dill  seed,  h.  pound 
of  flax  seed,  a  handful  of  agaric,  decoct  the  whole  in 
six  quarts  of  water — take  three  quarts  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  add  to  it  one  drachm  of  bitter  apple  (coloquinti- 
da,)  1  oz  of  camomile  oil,  pound  of  linseed  oil,  \ 
oz  extract  of  cinnamon,  a  handful  of  salt,  the  yolk  of 
live  eggs,  and  inject  the  mixture  lukewarm. 

After  the  injection  has  been  applied,  the  horse 
should  be  led  about,  so  that  it  may  operate  morn  ef¬ 
fectually. 

Another  clyster. 

Take  ofaxwort,  rue,  and  ivy,  of  each  one  handful; 
of  anis  and  cumin  «  oz,  decoct  it  in  two  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  take  one  pint  of  the  decoction  and  mix  with  it  1 
drachm  of  castoreum,  1  oz  of  euphopium,  1  pound 
of  butter  and  a  handful  of  salt,  inject  it  lukewarm. 

Note.  —  We  add  the  following  from  Hind's  Farriery:  Water 
gruel  from  four  to  six  quarts;  epsom  salts,  4  or  5  oz — inject  the 
mixture  luke  warm  with  a  syringe — perform  this  operation  effect 
tually. 
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A  drench. 

Take  annis,  fennel,  cumin,  and  wormwood  seed  \ 
oz  of  each,  and  decoct  it  in  wine,  and  give  the  horse 
one  quart  of  the  mixture  at  one  drenching. 

Another  drench. 

Take  alcohol,  rectified  spirits  of  nitre,  I  oz  of  each, 
and  put  them  into  a  quait  of  warm  water,  drench  the 
horse  with  it;  ride  him  then  till  he  sweats  freely, 
and  rub  him  off  carefully;  and  apply  to  his  abdomen 
bags  with  the  following  ingredients  in  them,  well 
warmed:  Eight  hands  full  of  bran;  rue,  cumin,  and 
annis  seed  of  each  1  oz;  calamint  three  handsful,  and 
the  whole  well  mixed  and  warmed,  and  applied  im¬ 
mediately. 

JVoie. — Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  I  oz,  beat  it  up  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  then  add  ol  peppermint  water  or  even  ot  cinnamon 
water,  it  the  other  is  not  at  hand,  1  pint  and  a  half,  and  2  oz  of 
whiskey  or  gin,  and  give  it  to  the  horse. 

Another  drench. 

Take  of  table  beer,  a  little  warmed,  lj  pint;  common  pepper  or 
powdered  ginger,  1  teaspoon  full;  gin,  whiskey,  or  ruin,  from  2  to 
4  oz,  or  from  ]  to  2  glasses  lull;  these  mixed  together  lor  one  dose. 

Another. 

Take  oil  of  turpentine  1  oz,  and  water  gruel  piht  mixed  for 
a  dose. 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturalist  says 
tlae  following  dose  has  been  administered,  when  the 
horse  was  ■perfectly  cold  and  stiff,  and  it  restored 
him.  It  must  be  good. — Editor. 

Take  of  laudanum  6  or  7  table  spoonsful — of  mus¬ 
tard  the  larger  portion  of  a  bottle — mix  these  in  a  pint 
of  whiskey,  or  water,  and  give  the  mixture  in  a  horn 
or  bottle  to  the  horse.  When  the  severe  pain  has 
been  alleviated,  a  dose  of  oil  should  be  given.  One 
pint  will  answer  as  a  dose. 

The  following,  called  White's  balls  for  gripes,  is 
highly  recommended.  The  ball  is  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients: 

Castile  soap  3  drachms,  camphor  2  drachms,  ginger 
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1  1-2  drachm,  and  Venice  turpentine  drachms;  to 
be  made  into  a  ball  for  1  dose. 

This  ball  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  if  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  bladder. 

The  following  has  proved  itself  a  good  remedy  in 
the  colic,  as  a  drench: 

Take  balsam  copevia  1  oz,  oil  of  juniper  1  drachm, 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether  one-half  oz,  mint  water  1  pint; 
mix  for  one  dose. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  adding,  that 
ilC/ark,  who  lias  expressly  written  on  colic  or  gripes, 
extols  the  virtues  of  the  following  mixture  so  highly 
that  no  agrici^turalist,  coach  master  or  owner  of  a 
horse  should  be  without  it: 

Take  half  a  pound  of  ground  allspice,  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  of  water  each  a  pint  and  a  half,  infuse  these 
together,  and  keep  it  for  use.  Give  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  every  hour  until  relief  is  obtained;  hand  rubbing, 
wisping,  or  fomenting  the  bowels  with  hot  water  at 
the  same  time. 


WHEAT  FLY. 

Paradise,  Lancaster  co.  Jan.  20,  183S. 
Mb.  I.  D.  Rupp — 

Among  other  items  of  agricultural  information,  al¬ 
low  me  to  communicate  the  following  : 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Lefever ,  near  Paradise,  has  been 
experimenting  in  agriculture,  and  he  believes  that 
the  facts  in  the  sequel  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
In  the  fall  of  1836,  he  prepared  a  field  of  ground,  and 
sowed  two  kinds  of  wheat,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
field  thus  prepared.  In  the  spring  following,  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  fly  engaged  in  its  work  of  devastation, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  crop.  From  a  disco¬ 
very  made  by  his  brother,  he  was  led  to  try  the 
virtue  of  lime  to  destroy  the  fly.  He  sowed  one 
bushel  of  slacked  lime  upon  the  acre.  He  sowed  it 
across  the  field — crossing  both  kinds  of  wheat;  how- 
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ever,  leaving  part  of  the  field  unsowed  with  lime. 
The  result  was,  that  the  part  of  wheat  which  was- 
sowed  with  lime,  was  less  injured  by  the  fly,  than 
the  unsowed  part  of  the  field.  The  lime  was  sowed 
when  the  wheat  was  wet  with  dew. 

The  lime  was  sowed  about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  wheal  was  “half  leg”  high.  Mr.  L.  says, 
he  thinks  it  would  answer  better  to  sow  the  lime 
earlier  and  repeat  it.  Yours, 

D.  S.  Jones. 

— ■— »6  ©  S**"-- 

MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES. — FATTENING. 

To  fatten  a  horse  in  a  short  time  has  generally  been 
considered  a  very  great  art,  and  attended  with  much 
difficulty.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  horse  to  swallow  a  certain  quantity  of  me¬ 
dicine  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  while  others  rely 
on  an  uncommon  or  peculiar  kind  of  food;  but  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  that  both  opinions  are  erroneous, 
and  that  the  few  simples  which  1  shall  here  recom¬ 
mend,  together  with  good  rubbing  and  a  particular 
manner  of  feeding,  will  accomplish  thefattening  of  a 
horse  that  is  not  a  carrion  or  extremely  poor,  within 
three  or  four  weeks.  After  your  stable  is  prepared, 
provide  a  plenty  of  good  sweet  corn,  hominy,  oats, 
bran  and  fodder;  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  straw  to 
keep  him  with  a  comfortable  and  clean  bed;  then  no¬ 
tice  the  condition  of  the  animal,  for  the  purpose  of 
bleeding  in  the  neck.  Should  he  be  very  poor,  take 
from  him  only  one  quart  of  blood;  if  in  tolerable 
plight  two  quarts — repeating  the  bleeding  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  eight  or  ten  days,  until  he  is  fat.  Take 
of  flaxseed  one  pint,  boil  it  to  a  strong  tea  of  one 
quart:  take  of  powdered  brimstone,  one  table  spoon- 
lull;'  salt-petre  one  tea  spoonful;  of  bran  one  and  a 
half  gallons;  mix  them  all  together,  scalding  the  bran 
with  the  tea,  forming  a  mash;  which  may  be  given 
every  eight  days:  not  permitting  the  horse  to  drink 
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cold  water  for  eight  or  ten  hours  afterwards.  Taka 
of  assafoedita,  (which  can  be  procured  from  any  apo¬ 
thecary’s  shop,)  half  an  ounce;  wrap  it  in  a  clean  linen 
rag  and  nail  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  manger  where  the 
animal  is  fed;  at  first  the  horse  will  eat  unwillingly 
where  it  is  placed,  but  in  a  few  days  he  will  grow 
remarkably  fond  of  it. 

When  3'ou  commence  kind  treatment  towards  a 
horse  that  has  been  cruelly  used,  let  it  be  with  great 
caution,  or  you  may  produce  a  founder  or  some  other 
injury;  those  serviceable  animals  being  too  often  hard 
used  and  half  starved.  For  three  or  four  days  al¬ 
lowance  a  horse  (you  eontemplete  fattening)  to  two 
and  a  half  gallons  a  day,  six  or  eight  bundles  of  fod¬ 
der,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  hay;  after  which  you 
may  keep  your  rack  constantly  full  of  long  food,  and 
never  permit  the  manger  to  be  entirely  empty;  ta¬ 
king  care  to  change  the  food  every  day,  giving  the 
largest  proportion  of  bran,  viz:  bran  and  hominy, 
bran  and  corn,  bran  alone,  oats,  corn,  hominy,  &c. 
&c.  The  food  moistened  occasionally  with  strong 
sassafras  tea,  produces  an  admirable  effect;  it  whets 
the  appetite,  enriches  the  blood,  and  opens  the 
bowels.  Whenever  a  horse  is  fed,  all  dust,  sour 
food,  &c.  should  be  removed  from  his  manger,  which 
should  be  washed  twice  a  week  with  vinegar  and 
salt;  this  kind  of  attention  will  aid  the  appetite  and 
keep  the  manger  sweet  and  clean.  If  the  season  of 
the  year  you  undertake  to  fatten  in,  affords  green 
food  of  any  kind,  a  little,  about  twelve  o’clock,  would 
assist  you  much  in  accomplishing  your  object.  In 
tii e  bucket  in  which  you  water,  throw  a  handful  of 
salt,  two  or  three  times  a  week;  it  becomes  very 
grateful  to  the  taste,  after  a  few  days  confinement, 
and  will  prevent  his  pawing  and  eating  dirt.  If  the 
object  is  to  fatten  a  horse  as  speedily  as  possible,  giv¬ 
ing  to  him  unusual  life  and  spirits,  he  should  not  be 
brought  out  of  the  stable,  nor  even  led  to  water.  But 
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if  flesh  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  horse  to  render  hard 
service,  I  would  recommend  moderate  exercise  once 
every  three  days,  carefully  avoiding  fretting  or  alarm¬ 
ing  him;  more  injury  may  be  done  a  horse  by  fret¬ 
ting  him  one  day,  than  you  can  remove  in  a  week  by 
the  kindest  treatment.  The  hoofs  should  be  cleaned 
out  every  morning  and  evening;  stuffed  with  clay 
and  salt,  or  fresh  cow  manure,  to  keep  the  feet  cool 
and  prevent  a  swelling  in  the  legs.  A  plenty  of  good 
rubbing  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  placing  of  flesh 
speedily  on  a  horse;  a  blanket  as  a  covering  at  any 
time  except  the  summer  months,  will  place  on  his 
coat  of  hair  a  beautiful  gloss,  and  add  much  to  hi* 
comfort  and  apparent  value. — Pocket  Farrier. 

lime. — No.  II. 

In  my  first  number,  which,  I  see.  appears  on  the 
62d  page  of  the  Farmer ,  I  spoke  of  amendments , 
&c.  I  am  now  prepared  to  show  that  lime  answers 
both  as  an  amendment  and  a  manure.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  con¬ 
tain  certain  gaseous  substances,  called  carbonic  acid. 
Limestone,  in  its  natural  state,  is  composed  of  lime 
and  carbonic  acid,  hence  called  carbonate  of  lime. 
These  facts  I  wish  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind. 

Now  one  of  the  leading  properties  of  newly  burnt 
lime,  is  its  avidity  to  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid , 
no  matter  where  it  exists,  in  vegetable  or  animal  bo¬ 
dies-  Lime  has  such  a  strong  desire  to  attract  this 
gas  from  substances  that  it  disunites  the  solid  parts  of 
compound  bodies.  t 

Now,  as  all  newly  burnt  lime  is  destitute  of  this 
acid,  and,  if  it  is,  in  this  state,  applied  to,  and  mixed 
with  a  soil  that  has  formerly  produced  vegetation,  it 
acts  so  powerfully  on  the  woody  fibres  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  fragments  scattered  through  it,  and  absorbing  the 
.carbonic  acid  they  contain,  “and  causes  them  to  rot 
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snd  reduces  them  to  the  condition  of  a  soft  and  de¬ 
composed  pulp,  converting  their  particles  from  the 
hard  and  sound  state  of  fibre  in  which  they  cannot  be 
dissolved,  or  enter  the  roots  of  plants,  into  soluble 
and  absorbable  quality  of  manure  or  nutriment.” 

But,  while  lime  is  thus  acting  upon  vegetable  re¬ 
mains,  it  is  itself  changed  from  a  caustic  quick  lime, 
into  a  mild,  neutral,  inactive  limestone,  by  absorbing 
carbonic  acid;  and  it  is  this  change  that  constitutes  it 
a  valuable  ingrediant  in  every  soil.  It  is  found  from 
experience,  and  experience  and  science  agree,  that  if 
an  earth  be  too  dry,  dispersing  lime  upon  it  will  not 
only  convert  its  waste  vegetable  matter  into  nutri¬ 
ment,  but  the  lime  by  passing  into  limestone  will 
greatly  benefit  its  capacity  for  moisture.  If  on  the 
contrary,  the  soil  be  too  cold  and  wet,  the  action  o 
lime  will  be  to  render  it  light  and  porous,  and  move 
open  and  susceptible  to  the  sun. 

In  my  next,  I  will  pursue  the  subject,  in  pointing 
out  the  properties  of  lime,  and  conclude  with  some 
hints  or  directions  to  the  agriculturalist  how,  when , 
and  where  to  apply  lime  to  enrich  his  soil.  I.  B. 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

LYME — CORN — WHEAT  AND  RYE. 

My  Dear  Sir , — 

If  you  think  the  following  facts  worthy  a  place  in 
the  Farmer ,  you  may  use  them  for  that  or  any  other 
purpose. 

To  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn.  Plough  your  corn 
ground  deep  in  the  fall  and  apply  from  50  to  60  bush¬ 
els  of  lime  to  the  acre,  but  if  you  intend  to  follow  the 
corn  with  a  crop  of  wheat,  add  from  six  to  eight  loads 
of  stable  manure  in  the  spring  to  each  acre.  Score 
your  furrows  across  the  last  ploughing,  and  plant 
your  corn  hills  4  feet  square  apart;  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing,  soak  your  seed  corn  ten  hours  in  a  weak  ley,  to 
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which  add  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre.  It  will  an¬ 
swer  a  twofold  purpose— it  will  promote  the  growth 
of  the  tender  plant,  and  protect  it  against  the  depra- 
dations  of  birds. 

My  informant  further  states,  that  it  is  economical 
both  in  relation  to  saving  time,  and  securing  better 
filled  corn,  not  to  top  corn  stalks,  but  to  cut  them 
off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  dry.  By  this  process 
the  land  is  also  cleared  and  prepared  for  ploughing 
for  a  wheat  crop,  which  generally  proves  a  profitable 
crop.  Mr.  Fetter,  of  Landisburg,  has  brought  his 
land  to  yield,  in  this  way,  from  30  to  40  bushels  of 
wheat.  (We  know  that  the  land  in  this  vicinity  is 
none  of  the  first  rate  quality.)  If  the  land  is  good,  a 
rye  crop  may  follow,  then  clover. 

I  have  some  more  facts  collected,  in  regard  to  lime, 
which  I  will  communicate  for  the  next  number. 

I).  S.  J. 

Landisburg,  January,  1S3S. 

- 

W  e  are  indebted  to  a  practical  farmer  of  Monroe 
township,  for  the  following  valuable  Receipts,  which 
he  assures  us  have  been  tried  and  proved  always  to 
effect  a  cure. 

To  cure  Rots. 

Take  a  handful  of  alum,  dissolve  it  in  one  quart  of 
water  and  drench  the  horse  with  it. 

To  cure  the  Yellow  Water. 

Take  one  quart  of  wine  or  sour  cider;  one  bottle 
of  mustard  seed,  mix  it  together,  and  give  it  to  the 
horse  in  two  doses,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in 
the  evening — as  soon  as  the  dose  is  administered 
move  him  till  he  gets  warm. 

To  cure  sores  and  bruises. 

Take  lime  water  and  sweet  oil  and  mix  them  to 
gether.  This  makes  an  excellent  ointment,  and  if 
properly  applied,  will  cure  any  sore  of  a  horse. 
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From  the  Yankee  Farmer. 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  following  conclusion  of  a  report  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  Agricultural  Societj7,  applies  to  many  farmers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  generally 
great  neglect  as  to  agricultural  tools,  implements,  and 
labor-saving  machinery.  While  many  farmers  are 
paying  a  high  price  for  labor,  or  neglecting  necessary 
work  for  want  of  it,  and  sometimes  losing  much  by 
not  being  able  to  accomplish  their  work  in  due  sea¬ 
son,  they  are  neglecting  to  procure  new  and  improved 
implements,  &c.  which  at  a  small  expense  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  do  away  or  greatly  lessen  these  evils. 

In  the  season  of  hoeing,  we  should  prefer  one  hand 
with  us  and  a  cultivator,  to  two  hands  without  this 
useful  implement;  we  could  do  more  work,  do  it 
easier,  and  do  it  better.  Some  farmers  suppose  that 
the  cultivator  is  useful  only  on  smooth  light  tillage, 
but  this  is  a  great  mistake;  we  have  used  it  to  good 
advantage  on  ground  that  was  uneven  and  rough  with 
turfs  and  loose  and  fast  stones.  It  will  not  do  so 
much  good  on  a  rough  field,  nor  will  a  plough;  where 
the  plough  can  be  used  to  tear  up  and  turn  over  the 
soil,  the  cultivator  may  be  used  to  loosen  and  pul¬ 
verize  it. 

“  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to 
make  this  very  meagre  report  of  one  branch  of  the 
exhibition,  which  should  and  might  have  afforded 
great  interest  and  eminent  usefulness  to  the  farming 
community.  'The  implements  of  the  farmer  are  as 
essentially  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  his  work 
with  profit  and  ease,  as  are  the  contents  of  the  car¬ 
penter’s  chest  to  him;  and  no  artisan  of  that  craft  is 
‘a  workman’  unless  he  possesses  a  sufficient  number 
and  variety  of  instruments  best  adapted  to  his  voca¬ 
tion  . 

.Haw  different  the  case  with  our  brother  farmer! 
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How  few  are  his  implements!  How  ill  adapted  to* 
the  ease,  profit  and  convenience  of  his  multifarious- 
occupation.  Instead  of  procuring  the  tool  best  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  particular  object,  he  ‘puts  up’  with  any 
thing  that  has  the  semblance  to  the  thing  he  needs. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  the  few  tools  to  be  found 
upon  most  farms,  and  good  farms  too,  in  our  vicinity. 

A  plough,  harrow,  hoe  and  shovel,  with  a  small 
sprinkling  of  forks  and  rakes,  and  a  few  nameless  et 
eeteras,  comprise  the  whole  range  of  most  of  our  tool 
sheds;  and  these  too  so  ill  constructed!  requiring  in 
many  cases  twice  the  power  to  use  them  that  better 
contrived  implements  do;  uselessly  consuming  time, 
talent  and  temper;  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  conscience  that  such  fretting  is  apt  to  induce. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,' 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  want  of  success  inRgricul- 
tural  pursuits  may  be  found  in  the  high  price  of  labor, 
and  the  want  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  that 
labor.  The  substitution  of  animal  for  manual  labor, 
wherever  it  can  be  advantageously  introduced,  adds 
greatly  to  the  ease,  despatch,  and  extent  of  a  farmer’s 
work ;  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  obtain 
so  few  practical  advocates  in  our  farming  community  ; 
in  theory  it  has  numerous  friends  and  supporters. 
How  various  are  the  enterprises  to  which  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  is  directed  in  the  construc'ion  of  labor-saving 
machinery !  and  yet  the  farmer  will  look  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  upon  every  invention  that  has  no  connexion  with 
his  own  vocation.  The  patent  washing  machines, 
and  the  shingle  and  saw  and  clapboard  machines, 
readily  attract  his  attention  and  excite  his  admiration , 
but  the  drill-harrows,  improved  ploughs,  threshing 
and  other  implements  more  closely  connected  with  his 
own  calling,  excite  scarce  any  notice  except  an  incre¬ 
dulous  smile  or  a  direct  sneer.  Now  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  The  farmer  can  more  readily  and 
cheaply  increase  his  non-consuming  labors,  than  any 
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other  craftsman  in  the  community;  and  it  only  needs 
a  little  forethought  and  consideration,  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  ‘go  ahead,’  to  break  from  the  shackles  of  that 
iron-sided  old  despot — early  prejudice.  In  other 
states,  the  grandsire’s  bag  and  stone  are  giving  way 
to  the  crank  and  wheel  of  the.  man  of  to-day,  and 
until  we  follow  such  leaders,  our  labors  will  be  drud¬ 
gery  and  our  farms  a  moth. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  labor-saving  contrivances 
that  possess  so  many  conveniences  in  theory,  that 
they  are  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  practice;  but  an 
intelligent,  discriminating  man  will  readily  separate 
the  simple,  well-contrived,  well-adapted  instrument, 
which  shows  its  object  at  a  glance,  from  the  compli¬ 
cated,  counteracting  contrivance  of  the  muddy-headed 
schemer. 

The  cultivator,  for  instance,  with  a  horse,  man, 
and  boy,  will  hoe  more  ground  in  one  day,  than  ten 
men  with  hard  labor  will  hoe  without  it.  The  rol¬ 
ler,  with  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses,  will  smooth  more 
ground,  and  drive  more  stone  out  of  reach  of  the 
scythe,  than  five  times  that  amount  of  cost  in  the 
shape  of  manual  labor.  A  man  or  a  boy  with  a  drill 
machine,  will  sow  more  turnip  seed  in  three  hours, 
than  two  men  could  sow  in  two  days;  and  it  shall  be 
scarcely  labor  to  him,  while  the  backs  of  the  men 
shall  be  as  crooked  as  the  furrows  they  sow. 

No  man  who  has  a  hill  side  to  plough  will  pretend 
to  turn  his  furrows  up-hill  if  he  wishes  to  make  ‘good 
work.’  He  must  either  plough  up  and  down  hill,  and 
from  very  superior  water  courses,  by  which  his  ma¬ 
nures  may  run  off,  or  he  must ‘carry  his  furrowes,’ 
and  lose  half  his  time  and  labor:  let  him  put  on  a  side- 
hill  plough,  and  he  will  do  in  one  day  what  it  would 
require  two  days  to  effect  with  a  common  plough. 
Now  there  are  few,  comparatively  none,  of  these  im¬ 
plements  in  use  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  instances 
above  cited  show  conclusively  the  great  luck  of  Yari- 
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Itee  inquisitiveness  which  prevails  here,  and  which 
our  meagre  show  of  farming  tools  so  strikingly  ex* 
h  i  b  i  ts.” 


RESTORING  PEACH  TREES. 

When  I  removed  in  the  spring  of  1S34,  to  the  house 
where  I  now  reside,  there  stood  in  the  back  yard  a 
dwindling  yellow  leafed,  sickly  looking  peach  tree, 
which  I  was  disposed  to  cut  down.  It  was,  however, 
spared  at  the  request  of  other  members  of  the  family. 
Early  in  the  summer  the  fruit  ripened  prematurely; 
were  bitter  knotty  things,  and  scarcely  fit  for  any  use. 
I  again  resolved  to  cut  it  down,  but  upon  further  con¬ 
sideration  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  afforded  a  fit  op¬ 
portunity  for  experiment.  I  accordingly  took  the 
•earth  away  from  it,  and  exposed  the  roots  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  depth — upon  examination  I  found  the  bark  for 
some  inches  below  the  surface  infested  with  masses 
of  worms,  from  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  to  that  of  a 
small  needle.  All  of  these  I  endeavored  to  remove 
and  carefully  cut  out  all  the  diseased  parts  of  the  bark 
and  wood.  After  this,  I  took  hot  soap-suds,  very 
strong,  and  poured  it  plentifully  about  the  roots  and 
diseased  parts  of  the  tree.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
either  the  same  day  or  a  day  or  two  after,  I  took 
thick  whitewash  and  coated  those  parts  well  with  it, 
and  then  left  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
until  winter  set  in,  when  I  filled  in  the  earth  about 
the  roots.  The  next  spring  the  tree  evidently  bore  a 
more  healthy  appearance.  Still  there  vvas  here  and 
there  a  curly  leaf,  and  the  fruit  was  still  bitter — pre¬ 
maturely  ripe,  and  imperfect.  The  past  summer, 
however,  the  second  since  the  process,  it  has  been  as 
flourishing  as  any  tree  I  have  ever  seen,  has  grown 
•surprisingly,  and  bore  an  abundance  of  large  fine 
peaches  of  a  good  flavor.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a 
similar  course  would  be  found  successful  in  nine 
•cases  out  of  ten  in  restoring  peach  trees  to  a  healthy 
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flourishing  condition— after  they  had  began  to  exhibit 
strong  marks  of  decay.  The  whole  process  cost  me 
but  little  more  than  1  have  now  spent  in  describing 
it.  —  Correspondent  of  the  New- York  Farmer. 

INTERESTING  TO  FARMERS. 

An  English  paper  relates  that  a  practical  farmer  fit 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Preston  Agricultural  Sociaty, 
gave  some  account  of  various  interesting  discoveries 
in  farming,  particularly  as  related  to  the  economy  of 
seeds.  He  said  that  he  had  always  been  of  opinion 
lhat  much  less  seed  than  was  generally  used  for  grain 
would  answer  the  purpose.  With  this  impression, 
he  made  experiments  upon  different  portions  of  the 
ground.  He  had  planted  at  the  rate  of  oYie  grain  of 
wheat  to  a  square  foot,  or  nine  grains  to  a  square  yard. 
In  several  instances,  one  grain  has  produced  thirty- 
eight  stems,  in  others  rather  less,  but  in  all  a  crop 
amply  sufficient.  He  had  also  examined  the  heads, 
and  found  that  one  head  contained  as  many  as  forty- 
two  grains.  The  general  result  of  its  calculation 
showed  a  produce  at  the  rate  of  forty  two  bushels  per 
statute  acre.  There  were  1040  grains  in  a  half  a 
pound  of  wheat,  and  thus,  according  to  the  produa- 
tion  he  had  named,  4  pounds  10  ounces.of  seed  would 
lie  sufficient  for  a  statute  acre.  This  he  thought  was 
a  subject  deserving  the  attention  of  'agriculturalists. 
Pie  had  this  year  drilled  three  acres  of  vvheat  at  the 
rate  of  six  bushels  for  three  acres,  in  rows  of  from  12 
to  13  inches,  asunder,  and  though  this  was  only  to  a 
small  extent  following  out  the  former  experiment, 
yet  it  would  be  a  guide  to  the  principle. 

— •»»♦&  © 

DUTTON  CORN. 

Farmers  of  Cumberland  who  desire  to  introduee 
this  valuable  corn,  can  get  some  seed  corn,  by  calling 
on  the  Hon.  William  Line,  at  Carlisle.  We  are 
assured  that  those  who  tried  it,  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  does  well. 


BY  IS  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 


G.  13.  PHILLIPS,  Printer.  I.  D.  HUPP,  Editor, 

Vol.  I.  Meclianicsfoursr,  Pa.  March,  1838.  No.  6. 


TEHMS. 

The  Practical  Farmer  will  be  published  about  the  25th  of 
every  month,  in  24  duodecimo  pages;  making  a  volume  of  300 
pages  annually,  including  a  copious  index.  Price,  sixty-two  anci 
one-half  cents,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

{Kf-By  a  decision  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Farmer  is  “to 
he  charged,  with  newspaper  postage,” — one  cent  on  each  number 
within'  the  State;  if  out  ot  the  State,  and  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  ot  publication,  one  cent  and  a  half. 

0C?-Post  Masters  will  therefore  govern  themselves  according 
to  the  decision. 

iXr*Any  person  sending  us  five  dollars,  free  of  postage,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  ten  copies  of  the  Farmer,  to  be  sent  according  to  his  di¬ 
rections. 

-^•**♦0  ©  0«,«» 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

From  reading  authenticated  statements  of,  and  the 
improvements  we  have  seen  made  in  agriculture,  we 
verily  believe  that  every  kind  of  grain  raised,  may 
be  greatly  improved,  without  much  extra  labor,  if 
proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  due  selection  of  seed. 
For  selection,  we  believe  is  the  principle  of  procur¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  genuine  and  improved  seed — the 
process  is  not  so  tedious  as  might  be  supposed.  New 
and  greatly  improved  varieties  might  even  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  short  time. 

“  In  1S23,  a  Mr.  Sheriff  marked  a  vigorous  wheat 
plant,  near  the  centre  of  a  field,  which  produced  him 
.2,473  grains.  These  were  dihhled  in,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year;  the  produce  sown  broadcast  the  second 
year,  and  the  fourth  harvest  produced  forty  quarters 
of  sound  grain  [320  bushels.]  A  fine  purple  topped 
Sivedish  turnip  produced  100,296  grains,  which  was 
seed  enough  for  five  imperial  acres,  and  thus,  in  three 
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years,  one  turnip  would  produce  seed  enough  for 
Great  Britain  for  a  year.” — Quarterly  Journal  of 
Jlericult  ure. 

J 

On  the  subject  of  Indian  corn  itself,  it  would  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  pay  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  selecting  the  seed;  but,  aside  from  this, 
more  attention  should  be  paid  than  usual  to  manuring 
the  soil  and  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed  and  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Respecting  the  season  of  laying  manures  upon 
lands,  we  believe  that  to  lay  it  upon  the  corn  lands,- 
in  the  early  part  of  May  is  the  best  season;  for  then 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  fertilizing  principle  of 
manure  may  be  saved,  or  the  least  amount  wasted. 
Many  of  our  farmers  apply  the  manure  at  the  proper 
season,  but  plough  their  fields  too  imperfectly,  so  as 
to  mix  up  the  manure  with  the  soil,  and  also  prevent 
the  “  abundant ”  growth  of  weeds  which  choke  the 
expected  crop.  Much  cafe  and  attention  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground 
and  culture  of  this  useful  crop,  corn — it  would  yield 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  more;  and  the 
ground  in  excellent  order  for  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the¬ 
ta!  1. 

If  the  season  should  then  prove  favorable,  the 
farmer  might  confidently  calculate  upon  from  thirty- 
three  to  thirty-six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  next 
harvest  time. 

Those  who  practice  farming  in  the  slovenly  way, 
need  only  make  the  trial,  to  he  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  above  remarks:  we  mean  those  who,  in  the 
application  of  manure,  are  governed  in  this  matter 
by  their  leisure — who  think  that  this  part  of  farming, 
the  application  of  manure,  can  be  done  as  well  atone 
tune  as  at  another,  and  that  ploughing  can  be  done 
as  well  by  one  person  as  another — that  all  depends- 
upon  the  “  season  !  /” — Editor. 
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“  Ohio  Cultivator  and  Belmont  Gardener ,”  is 
the  title  of  a  neatly  printed  and  ably  conducted  paper, 
-edited  by  Thomas  S.  Reid,  Esq.  It  is  published  on 
t be  first  Saturday  of  every  month,  on  fine  paper  and 
good  type,  in  quorto  form;  each  number  containing 
eight  pages,  and  each  page  three  columns,  with  an 
index  at  the  close  of  each  volume.  Terms ,  one  dol~ 
lav  per  annum  in  advance. 

This  argurs  well  for  Belmont.  We  wish  the  editor 
a  patronage  commensurate  with  the  merits  of  his 
laudable  enterprize. 

“  The  Tennessee  Farmer ”  is  one  of  the  best  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers  of  the  day.  Published  monthly,  16 
pages  octavo,  at  Si  50  per  annum,  by  T.  B.  Emmer- 
son,  Esq.  We  have  marked  several  editorial  articles 
in  the  Tennessee  Farmer ,  which  we  intend,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  excellency,  to  transfer  to  the  columns 
of  the  Practical  Farmer.  We  consider  it  a  great 
favor  to  exchange  with  our  friend  Mr.  Emmerson . 

-*-*♦6  ©  ©****«~ 

GARDENING. 

Cabbage. — Sow  all  the  varieties  of  cabbage  seed, 
and  by  the  time  the  earth  is  warm  enough  to  receive 
the  plants  into  its  bosom  in  the  open  air,  they  will  be 
ready  to  be  removed  thither.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  manured  very  highly  with  well  rotted 
stable  dung;  the  richer  the  earth  is,  the  more  luxu¬ 
riant  will  be  the  growth. 

Should  the  fly  attack  your  plants,  give  them  fre¬ 
quent  sprinklings  of  wood  ashes  and  air-slacked  lime, 
previously  walering  the  plants,  that  it  may  adhere. 
Your  cabbage  betl  must  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds. 

Rhubarb. — Do  not  neglect  to  raise  this  delicious 
and  delicate  tart  plant.  The  mode  of  culture  is  as 
.follows  :  Select  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  manure  it 
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•well;  trench  it  two  or  three  spade3  deep,  rake  it 
well,  and  lay  it  off  in  beds  and  sow  the  seeds  in  drills, 
thinly;  keep  the  ground  stirred  and  clean  from  weeds. 
The  first  winter  the  plant  should  be  protected  by  a 
stran  covering,  with  a  board  thrown  over  it — this 
will  not  be  necessary  after  the  first  winter.  In  the 
second  spring,  uncover  your  plants,  hoe  between  the 
rows,  lighten  the  earth  and  give  a  top  dressing  of 
rich  mould  or  compost.  It  may  also  be  propagated 
by  “off-sets.” 

No  family  should  be  without  this  plant.  It  is  not 
only  a  delicious  ingrediant  in  the  composition  of 
tarts,  but  a  complete  antidote  to  the  diarrhoea,  dysen¬ 
tery,  and  cholera  infantum. 

N.  B.  If  the  weather  should  prove  severe  during 
the  spring  that  the  seed  is  planted,  the  plants  should 
be  covered  by  a  board  so  placed  as  to  protect  them 
against  the  frost,  while  it  would  admit  light  and  air 
freely.  When  the  leaves  make  their  first  appearance 
in  the  spring,  they  come  forward  as  round  balls,  the 
.size  of  a  large  hickory. 

Carrot. — There  are  different  varieties  of  carrots; 
the  principal  are  the  long  orange,  best  for  the  main 
crop;  the  early  horn,  for  early  summer  use;  the 
long  blood  or  purple,  good  for  table  use,  and  the  long 
red  or  filled  carrot.  The  cultivation  of  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  is  the  same.  The  plant  requires  a  deeply  dug 
or  ploughed  soil,  in  good  tilth,  otherwise  the  root  is 
apt  to  branch.  For  early  supply  drill  the  seed,  with 
a  space  of  thirteen  inches  between  the  drills,  in  a 
warm  protected  border,  in  the  early  part  of  April — 
the  main  crop  need  not  be  put  in  before  the  first  week 
in  May.  When  the  plants  are  up  several  inches  in 
growth,  they  will  require  thinning,  and  cleaning  from 
weeds — thin  them  from  three  to  five  inches  distance, 
such  as  are  designed  for  drawing,  in  young  and  mid¬ 
dling  growth;  but  the  main  crop,  intended  for  large 
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and' full  sized  roots,  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches  dis¬ 
tance —  keep  them  perfectly  clean  from  weeds. 

To  preserve  them  during  winter,  remove  them  to 
the  cellar,  and  pile  them  up  in  alternate  layers  of 
earth  or  sand;  or  they  may  be  placed  in  heaps  in  the 
garden,  sufficiently  covered  to  protect  them  against 
frost.  It  is  a  valuable  food  for  horses  and  horn  cat¬ 
tle,  and  should  be  extensively  cultivated. 

Mangel  Wurtzel. — See  Practical  Farmer,  p.  4  3, 

Rilta  Buga. — See  same,  page  28. 

Turnips.  —  If  you  desire  to  have  early  turnips  for 
your  table,  sow  the  seed  about  the  last  of  this  month, 
-or  in  the  beginning  of  April.  The  Early  Dutch  and 
Red  Top  are  the  best  to  be  sowed  early. 

Tomato. — By  all  means  attend  to  raising  this  de¬ 
licious,  nutricious  and  useful  plant.  Weave  so  much 
pleased  with  this  excellent  vegetable  that  we  deem  it 
not  inappropriate  to  refer  our  readers  to  several  arti 
cles  in  the  Farmer  on  the  Tomato.  See  pages  19 
and  34. 

The  Tomato  is  a  native  of  South  America,  anil 
perhaps  of  the  West  Indies;  thence  introduced  into 
this  country.  But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  scarcely 
known  as  an  esculent— now  it  is  much  eaten.  Near 
Rome  and  Naples  whole  fields  are  covered  with  it; 
and  scarcely  a  dinner  is  served  up,  in  which  it  does 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  form  a  part.  There  are 
six  or  more  varieties  of  it. 

To  have  the  Tomato  early,  sow  them  in  a  box  in 
the  house  in  March,  and  transplant  them  when  the 
plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high.  They  should  not, 
however,  be  transplanted  out  in  the  open  air  before 
the  second  week  in  May,  lest  the  frost  nip  them  and 
they  be  stunted  in  growth. 

“When  about  to  plant  them  in  the  open  ground, 
choose  a  well  cultivated  spot,  and  if  not  rich,  add 
plenty  of  thoroughly  rotten  stable  manure:  place  the 
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plants  three  feet  apart  each  way.  In  the  fall,  on  the 
approach  of  the  frost,  pull  up  some  of  the  plants, 

‘ root  and  all,*  which  are  well  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry,  airy  apartment.  In  this 
manner  it  may  be  continued  in  perfection  for  some 
time  longer  than  the  natural  season." 

Peas. — As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
put  all  sorts  of  early  peas  in,  and  if  planted  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  week  or  two  throughout  the  spring,  you 
may  secure  a  continuous  succession  ol  this  delightful 
vegetable.  The  soil  most  suitable  lor  peas,  is  a 
sandy  loam;  however  they  will  grow  well  in  any 
ground  except  in  a  stifl  and  tenacious,  cold  clay  soil. 
Plant  your  peas  in  rows  from  3  to  4  feet  apart,  and 
drop  the  peas  about  four  inches  asunder.  Be  not 
too  sparing  with  your  manure,  apply  it  liberally,  it 
will  not  only  increase  the  quality  and  product,  but 
accelerate  the  maturing  of  the  pea  family. 

Beans. — All  of  this  tribe  of  vegetables  may  be 
planted  in  the  early  part  cf  April.  Plant  them  in 
drills,  two  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  and  cover  them 
two  inches  deep.  Let  your  drills  be  ( wo  feet  asunder. 
Whilst  the  crop  is  growing  and  progressing  towards 
maturity,  keep  the  ground  well  hoed,  and  perfectly 
free  from  weeds.  In  selecting  a  spot  to  plant  beans, 
choose  where  the  soil  is  light  and  tolerably  dry.  If 
it  be  poor,  apply  a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  either  spread  over  the  entire  surface,  or  placed 
in  the  drills  when  drawn  out. 

Betts. — The  beet  requires  rich  ground,  and  like 
all  top  rooted  plants,  delights  in  a  loose  soil. — 
Throughout  their  growth  they  demand  occasional 
hoeing  between  the  rows,  to  keep  them  free  from 
weeds.  All  beets  do  best  when  planted  in  rows. 
For  early  crops  plant  in  March  and  April.  June  is 
sufficiently  early  to  sow  those  intended  for  the  wind¬ 
ier  supply. 
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ROOT  CULTURE. 

We  feel  so  deeply  interested  in  tiiis  subject,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  of  once  more  recommending  it  to  the 
serious  attention  of  the  agriculturalists  of  the  middle 
and  western  states.  From  the  following  extract  oar 
readers  may  judge  what  the  probable  result  will  be 
in  our  own  country,  if  root  culture  be  attended  to. 

CULTURE  OF  TURNIPS; 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
valuable  root  was  cultivated  among  us  only  in  gardens 
or  other  small  spots  for  culinary  purposes;  but  Lore! 
Townshend,  attending  King  George  I.  in  one  of  his 
excursions  to  Germany,  in  the  quality  of  Secretary 
of  State,  observed  the  turnips  cultivated  in  open  and 
extensive  fields,  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  spreading 
fertility  over  lands  naturally  barren;  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  brought  over  with  him  some  of  the 
seed,  and  strongly  recommended  the  practice  which 
he  had  witnessed  to  the  adoption  of  his  own  tenants, 
who  occupied  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  Hanover.  The 
experiment  succeeded ;  the  cultivation  of  field  turnips 
gradually  spread  over  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk; 
and,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  has  made  its  way  into 
every  other  district  of  England.  The  reputation  of 
kthe  county  as  an  agricultural  district,  dates  from  the 
vast  improvements  of  heaths,  wastes,  sheep-walks  and 
warrens,  by  enclosing  and  manuring,  the  fruit  of  the 
zealous  exertions  of  Lord  Townshend,  and  a  few 
neighboringland  owners,  which  were  ere  long  happily 
imitated  by  others.  Since  these  improvements  were 
effected,  rents  have  risen  in  that  county  from  one  or 
two  shillings  to  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  per  acre;  a 
county  of  sheep-walks  and  rabbit-warrens  has  been 
rendered  highly  productive;  and,  by  dint  of  manage¬ 
ment,  what  was  thus  gained  has  been  preserved  and 
improved  even  to  the  present  moment.  Some  of  the 
finest  corn  crops  in  the  world  are  now  growing  upon 
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lands  which,  before  the  introduction  of  the  turnip 
husbandry,  produced  a  very  scanty  supply  of  grass 
for  a  few  lean  and  half-starved  rabbits.  Mr.  Colqu- 
hon,  in  his  “  Statistical  Researches,”  estimated  the 
value  of  the  turnip  crop  annually  growing  in  this, 
country,  at  fourteen  millions;  but,  when  we  further 
recollect  that  it  enables  the  agriculturalist  to  reclaim 
and  cultivate  land  which,  without  its  aid,  would  re¬ 
main  in  a  hopeles  state  of  natural  barrenness;  that  it 
leaves  the  land  so  clean  and  in  such  fine  condition,  as 
almost  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  barley  and  a  kind 
plant  of  clover,  and  that  this  clover  is  found  a  most 
excellent  preparative  for  wheat,  it  will  appear  that  the 
subsequent  advantages  derived  from  a  crop  of  turnips 
must  infinitely  exceed  its  estimated  value  as  fodder 
for  cattle.  If  we  were,  therefore,  asked  to  point  out 
the  individual  who,  in  modern  times,  has  proved  the 
greatest  benefactor  to  the  community,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  fix  upon  the  ingenious  nobleman,  whom  the 
wits  and  courtiers  of  his  own  day  were  pleased  to 
laugh  at  as  “Turnip  Townshend.”  In  something 
less  than  one  hundred  years,  the  agricultural  practice 
which  he  introduced  from  Hanover  has  spread  itself 
throughout  the  country,  and  now  yields  an  annual 
return  which  probably  exceeds  the  interest  of  our 
national  debt. — Sir  Walter  Scott — in  Quar.  Jlev. 

^5  ft4****  ■ 

farmers’  monitor. 

Sow  spring  wheat  as  soon  as  the  ground  i*  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  to  admit  of  ploughing. 

Apply  your  manure  to  corn  and  potato  crops,  and 
you  may  with  much  profit  sow  wheat  in  the  same 
field,  in  the  fall,  where  your  corn  was  raised. 

When  you  apply  manure,  see  to  it  that  it  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil. 

Every  farmer  should  try  the  culture  of  root  crops— 
he  can  raise  as  much  cattle  food  from  one  acre  as 
from  four  acres  of  meadow.  Those  who  have  an  in,-* 
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dination  to  profit  by  the  root  should  raise  the  mangel 
wurfzel,  the  ruta  baga,  the  sugar  beet,  and  the 
parsnip. 

Wheat  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  frost,  should 
be  pressed  in  again  by  passing  a  roller  over  it. 

Don’t  plough  heavy  soils  when  wet,  for  you  will 
sustain  a  heavier  loss  than  to  have  your  team  stand 
idle. 

Gather  up  all  your  leached  and  unleached  ashes,  to 
be  applied  to  your  corn  in  or  upon  the  hill. 

Fix  up  your  fences,  and  see  well  to  it  that  they  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  cattle  and  swine  from  entering 
your  fields. 

Gather  all  the  loose  stones  from  your  meadows  and 
fields  you  intend  to  mow;  it  will  save  much  labor, 
and  you  will  mow  with  a  “ keen  edge.” 

Plant  your  early  potatoes  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
when  they  come  up,  mix  up  plaster  and  ashes,  and 
sow  the  mixture  broadcast  upon  them. 

SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 

Observations  on  the  employment  of  salt  in  Horti¬ 
culture — founded  on  practice.  By  Cuthbert  W. 
Johnson.  Fifth  edition:  London,  1837. 

HORTICULTURE. 

In  the  garden,  much  good  may  be  effected  by  a 
judicious  employment  of  common  salt.  I  am  indebt¬ 
ed  to  my  brother,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  for  several 
important  experiments  with  salt,  in  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den;  they  were  made  with  much  care,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  their  correctness. 

The  soil  was  sandy;  and  I  abridge  from  his  paper, 
read  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in 
November,  1S21,  the  following  detail  of  the  result: 

Windsor  Beans. — Produce  in  bushel  per  acre: 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure,  135§ 

2.  Soil  dressed  with  20  bushels  of  salt  per  acre, 

week  before  seed  time,  217 
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Onions. — Produce  per  acre: 

_  tons.  cwt8.  qfv  lb*. 

1,  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of 
salt,  and  10  tons  of  farm-yard 


manure,’ 

3  1 

2  3 

12 

2.  Soil  manured  with  12  tons  of 

farm-yard  manure, 

2  10  2 

10 

Carrots. — Produce  per  acre: 

tons.  cwts.  qrs 

i.  lbs 

1,  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels 

of  salt  and  20  tons  of  manure, 

23 

6  1 

18 

2.  Soil,  20  tons  manure  only. 

22 

18  0 

26 

3.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of 

salt  only, 

18 

2  0 

0 

4,  Salt  without  any  manure, 

13 

4  0 

0 

Parsnips. — Produce  per  acre: 

tons 

cwt 

1.  Yard  manure  20  tons,  salt  20 

bushels, 

6 

15 

2.  Yard  manure,  20  tons 

6 

11 

Karly  Potatoes. — Produce  per  acre: 

bushels 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure, 

308 

2.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt 

per  acre, 

584 

I  have,  in  my  Essay,  given  at  length  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Priestly,  upon  various  plants  vegetating 
in  salt  and  water.  He  found  that  the  use  of  salt  ma¬ 
terially  protracted  the  existence  of  the  plant.  Flow¬ 
ers,  kept  in  water  vases,  continue  much  longer  in 
bloom,  if  a  portion  of  salt  is  added  to  the  water.  It 
is  a  common  custom  with  the  importers  of  exotic 
plants,  to  dip  cuttings  into  salt  water.  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  they  almost  invariably  perished 
in  the  passage. 

To  explain  these  curious  facts,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  salt  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plant.  The  word 
stimulant,  however,  beingmerely  U3ed  for  want  of  a 
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better,  as  most  of  the  amazing  processes  and  won¬ 
drous  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  are  too  inscrutible 
but  for  the  eye  of  Him 

“Who  spoke  the  word,  and  Nature  moved  complete.” 

Among  my  very  first  letters  received  on  the  use  of 
■salt  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  was  one  from  an  em¬ 
inent  florist,  near  Paddington,  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg, 
and  I  here  transcribe  his  own  words: 

“  From  the  few  experiments  that  1  have  tried  with 
salt  as  a  garden  manure,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  bear 
testimony  to  its  usefulness.  In  a  treatise  upon  flow¬ 
ers,  published  about  six  years  since,  I  remarked  that 
the  application  of  salt,  and  its  utility  as  a  manure, 
was  yet  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  whether  it  acts  directly  as  a  manure,  or 
only  as  a  kind  of  spice  or  seasoning,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  the  soil  a  more  palatable  food  for  plants. 

“The  idea  that  first  suggested  itself,  to  my  mind, 
arose  from  contemplating  the  successful  cultivation 
of  hyacinths  in  Holland.  This  root,  though  not  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  completely 
naturalized  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haerlem,  where  it 
grows  luxuriantly  in  a  deep  sandy  alluvial  soil;  yet 
one  great  cause  of  its  free  growth,  I  considered,  was 
owing  to  the  saline  atmosphere;  this  induced  me  to 
mix  salt  in  the  compost,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  no 
Hyacinths  will  grow  well  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
without  it.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  numerous 
bulbous  tribe  of  Amaryllises,  especially  those  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Ixias,  Alliums,  which  in¬ 
clude  Onions,  Garlic,  Shalots,  &c. ;  Anemonies;  va¬ 
rious  species  of  the  Lily;  Antholyza;  Colchieum; 
Crinum;  Cyclamens;  Narcissus;  Iris;  Gladiolus; 
Ranunculus;  Seilla,  and  many  others,  should  either 
have  salt  or  sea  sand  in  the  mould  used  for  them. 

“  I  invariably  use  salt  as  an  ingredient  in  my  com¬ 
post  for  Carnations:  a  plant,  which,  like  wheat,  re¬ 
quires  substantial  soil,  and  all  the  strength  and  heat  of 
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the  summer,  to  bring  it  to  perfection;  and  I  believe 
I  might  say,  without  boasting,  that  few  excel  me  in 
blooming  that  flower. 

“  If  1  wished  to  refresh  and  improve  a  soil  of  what 
is  called  an  old  worn-out  garden,  exhausted  by  fifty 
years’  cropping  or  more,  I  would  give  it  (A  or  i  part 
at  a  time)  a  good  dressing  of  lime  in  the  autumn, 
spreading  it  as  soon  as  it  was  slacked,  and  forking  it 
in  immediately.  I  would  a  week  or  two  after  that, 
dig  and  trench  it  well  in  the  rough,  and  lay  it  up  for 
the  frost  to  act  upon;  and  then  in  the  spring  I  would 
give  it  a  good  dressing  of  salt,  (not  less  than  six  bush¬ 
els  to  an  acre.)  The  good  effect  of  such  treatment 
would  be  manifest  for  two  or  three  years  after.” 

— »•**♦© 

From  the  London  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  KEEPING  BEES. 

Sir,— Having  been  requested  by  some  person  desi¬ 
rous  of  keeping  bees,  to  give,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  my  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  managing  these  useful  insects,  I  beg  to  so¬ 
licit  the  favor  of  the  following  observations  being 
inserted: 

I  have  kept  bees  nearly  twenty  years,  and  practised 
various  plans  with  a  view  to  gain  the  greatest  produce 
in  honey  and  wax  with  the  least  trouble,  but  more 
particularly  with  a  view  to  the  preserving  the  lives 
of  the  bees,  and  feel  confident  that  the  story-fying 
system,  which  I  believe  Wildman  practised,  is  the 
best.  I  tried  for  six  or  eight  years  the  plan  Mr.  Nutt 
advocated,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  as  old  as  any  of  the 
plans  known,  but  without  meeting  with  any  thing  like 
the  success  of  the  common  cottage  hive.  A  strong 
stock  in  the  latter  had  produced  me  an  early  swarm 
and  cast,  the  swarm  produced  in  a  good  season  up¬ 
wards  of  forty  pounds  of  honey,  and  the  cast  fifteen 
pounds,  the  stock  being  kept  five  or  six  years.  The 
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honey  thus  procured  is  always  of  good  color,  and  fit 
for  sale;  and  when  after  six  seasons  the  parent  stock  is 
destroyed,  the  honey,  being  dark,  may  be  used  to 
make  mead,  or  sweeten  wine  with,  a  strong  swarm 
being  kept  to  supply  its  place.  This  plan  requires 
the  destruction  of  the  bees,  and  is  therefore  censured 
as  inhuman,  but  to  me  it  is  not  more  so  than  destroy¬ 
ing  beavers  or  cats  for  their  skins,  or  catching  fish  to 
manure  the  land  with;  the  consumer  never  considering 
how  produce  is  procured,  and  should  therefore  be 
considered  the  most  culpable,  if  such  acts  are  breaches 
of  humanity.  The  hives  I  now  prefer  are  flat,  having 
wooden  tops  fixed  on  with  wires.  The  inside  should 
be  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  clear,  and  about  seven 
inches  high,  the  top  having  a  centre  hole,  and  three 
or  four  others  round  it  near  the  outside,  each  hole 
being  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  and  fitted  with 
nice  bungs.  If  no  swarms  are  wanted,  a  large  glass, 
or  small  straw  hive  may  be  put  on  the  top  about  the 
end  of  March,  or  a  small  glass  to  each  hole,  previ¬ 
ously  pulling  out  the  bungs,  gently  turning  them 
round  first,  each  glass  having  a  bit  of  paper  pasted  on 
it,  stating  its  weight  when  empty;  such  glasses  being 
placed  over  them.  Every  ten  or  twelve  days  they 
should  be  examined,  and  when  filled  may  be  removed, 
and  others  put  on,  as  long  as  the  season  permits.  If 
a  stock  is  weak,  a  new  swarm  or  a  cast  may  be  put  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  the  entrance  closed  till  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  the  following  night.  These  stocks  may  be 
preserved  seven  or  eight  years,  but  should  be  kept  in 
a  house  or  shed;  and  when  the  winter  begins,  the 
bungs  having  been  replaced,  should  be  covered  over 
with  sacking  or  other  warm  articles:  Glasses  may  be 
put  on  a  swarm  immediately  after  hiving  them,  re¬ 
moving  them  in  three  or  four  weeks,  to  enable  the 
bees  to  procure  enough  for  the  winter.  The  boards 
above  mentioned  should  be  made  of  pine  plank,  half 
an  inch  thick.  The  bottom  boards  should  be  made 
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of  the  same,  one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
having  a  piece  projecting  for  the  bees  to  light  upon. 
By  pursuing  this  plan,  any  number  of  stocks  may  be 
kept  but  with  little  trouble,  and  the  bees  saved;  but 
the  placing  the  glasses  on  an  empty  hive  is  essentially 
necessary.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  L.  Emartt. 

Enfield ,  February  10,  1837. 


GARDEN  OPERATIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

We  would  wish  every  lady  who  lives  in  the  coun- 
try,  not  only  to  be  fond  of  botony,  to  collect  sped* 
mens,  dry  them  between  blotten  paper  compressed 
with  a  bag  of  hot  sand,  and  then  gum  them  into  a 
leger  indexed  according  to  the  natural  system;  but 
we  would  wish  them  to  devote  a  portion  of  every 
day,  in  favorable  weather  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
unfavorable  weather  under  a  veranda  or  in  a  green 
house,  to  some  of  the  lighter  operations  of  gardening, 
for  health’s  sake,  and  as  a  means  of  adding  a  zest  to 
their  ordinary  in-door  enjoyments.  Cutting  out 
weeds  with  a  light  spade,  which  does  not  require 
stooping;  stirring  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  light 
two-pionged  spud,  the  prongs  of  which  need  not  be 
much  larger  than  those  of  a  carving  fork,  and  the 
handle  of  willow  or  poplar,  or  cane  not  thicker  than 
a  fishing-rod ;  and  pruning,  with  the  sliding  shears, 
shrubs  from  three  to  seven  feet  high,  are  operations 
which  do  not  requiie  stooping,  and  which  may  be 
performed  during  the  hottest  weather,  by  the  use  of  a 
broad  brimmed  straw  hat,  or  other  light,  broad  brimm¬ 
ed  hat  of  any  sort.  Thinning  out  and  tying  up  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  low  shrubs;  tying  up  climbers  and 
twiners,  and  tying  the  shoots  of  trained  trees  to  trel¬ 
lises  or  to  nails  with  eyes,  fixed  in  walls;  cutting  off 
decayed  flowers,  flower-stems,  withered  roses  and 
dead  points  of  shoots  and  leaves;  and  pruning  shrubs 
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under  three  feet  high,  which  require  stooping,  and 
are  fit  operations  for  mornings  and  evenings,  and  for 
cloudy  weather.  Watering  is  best  performed  in  the 
evening;  and  if  any  lady  wishes  to  do  this  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  manner,  she  ought  to  have  one  of  the  rotarv 
garden  engines,  fitted  up  with  a  wheel  and  handles 
like  a  wheel-barrow:  this  she  may  wheel  along  the 
walks;  and,  by  an  operation  not  too  severe  for  a 
healthy  young  woman,  and  which  would  add  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  her  constitution  and  the  tranquillity 
of  her  nights,  throw  the  water  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  every  direction.  We  would  much  rather  see 
ladies  at  these  operations,  common  to  all  countries, 
than  to  see  them  shifting  and  otherwise  working  with 
sickly  hot-house  plants  in  pots,  which  cannot  be  done 
well  without  more  or  less  affecting  the  hands.  The 
care  and  watering  of  neat  little  alpine  plants  in  pots,, 
is  what  most  ladies  are  very  fond  of;  and  one  of  the 
principal  enjoyments  of  city  ladies,  who  know  plants 
only  or  chiefly  as  pictures,  consists  in  performing  this 
operation.  The  plants  to  be  presented  to  such  ama¬ 
teurs  ought  to  be  plants  that  require  water  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  that  grow  fast  to  require  tying  up, 
and  make  frequent  dead  leaves,  to  require  picking 
and  dressing.  The  principle  is,  something  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  to  care  for  and  depend  on  us, 
something  that  requires  labor,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  improvement  and  enjoyment. — London  A/ag 


WHAT  FARMERS  MAY  BF  . 

The  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says  : —  “  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  advance  an  opinion,  I  will  say  that* 
judging  from  daily  observation,  it  would  seem  tha1 
many  believe  the  exercise  of  mental  and  physical 
powers  have  no  connection  in  the  business  of  hus* 
bandry;  that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  thought  aU 
that  was  necessary  to  think  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
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nothing  remained  for  us  but  work,  work,  work,  with¬ 
out  even  thinking  that  we  have  power  to  think. 

Therefore  if  we  would  lay  a  firm  basis  on  which  to 
build  up  their  minds  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  we 
must  first  convince  them  that  the  course  pursued  by 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  relation  to  husbandry, 
is  by  no  means  the  best  course. 

Convince  them  that  in  general  a  small  farm  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  large  one. 

Convince  them  that  a  little  well  tilled  is  better  than 
much  half  tilled. 

Convince  them  that  two  loads  of  manure  judicious¬ 
ly  applied  is  better  than  a  silver  dollar. 

Convince  them  that  three  good  cows  are  better  than 
half  a  dozen  poor  ones,  and  so  of  all  other  stock. 

Convince  them  that  raising  their  own  bread  stuffs 
and  a  little  to  sell,  is  far  better  than  “  going  to  New 
York  to  mill/’ 

Convince  them  that  two  blades  of  grass  may  easily 
be  made  to  grow,  where  only  one  grew  before. 

Convince  them  that  experiment  is  the  mother  of 
improvement,  the  true  source  of  wealth. 

Convince  them  of  these  simple  truths,  and  induce 
them  to  practice  accordingly,  and  the  work  is  done. 

You  will  bring  mind  and  body  to  act  in  unison- 
You  will  elevate  the  husbandman  to  his  natural  sphere 
in  the  scale  of  existence.  You  will  place  him  in  the 
road  to  higher  eminence.  He  will  think  for  himself, 
he  will  be  learned,  he  will  be  wise,  he  will  be  wor¬ 
thy  and  influential. 

FACTS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Analogy  between  Animal  and  Vegetable  Nutrition. 

Animal  and  vegetable  matters  constitute  the  food' 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  yet  these  matters  nourish 
neither  the  animal  nor  the  vegetable,  until  they  have 
undergone  certain  preparatory  processes,  and  are  re- 
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duced  to  a  fluid  state.  Solid  substances,  so  long  as 
they  remain  solid,  can  benefit  neither. 

The  soil  is  to  plants  what  the  stomach  is  to  ani¬ 
mals — the  receipient  of  food — where  it  undergoes  its 
first  process  of  preparation,  is  broken  down  and  blend¬ 
ed  with  a  solvent  liquid. 

The  spongeoles,  or  small  roots  of  the  plants,  like 
the  lacteals  in  the  animal,  take  up  the  digested  food, 
and  send  it  to  the  leaves,  as  the  lacteals  do  to  the 
lungs,  for  its  perfect  preparation  as  food. 

Leaves  are  to  plants  what  lungs  are  to  animals — the 
organs  of  respiration.  The  lungs  retain  oxygen  and 
give  off  carbon.  The  leaves  part  with  oxygen  and 
inhale  carbon,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  and 
imbibe  oxygen  when  it  does  not.  Leaves  are,  in 
summer,  as  necessary  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
vegetable,  as  lungs  are  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  animal. 

Heat,  air  and  water  are  essential  in  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nutrition,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal. 

The  ordinary  temperature  of  the  animal  stomach  is 
98° — hence  animal  digestion  does  not  abate  for  want 
of  heat.  The  decomposition  of  vegetable  food,  in 
the  soil,  ceases  when  the  thermometer  sinks  below 
40°,  and  is  most  active  at  the  temperature  of  SO®. 

Neither  lungs  nor  leaves  can  perform  their  office 
healthfully,  without  access  to  fresh  air;  nor  can  de¬ 
composition  take  place  without  air. 

Water  is  a  necessary  solvent  in  the  preparation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food  for  the  delicate  mouths  of 
the  lacteals  and  spongeoles,  and  is  no  less  indispen¬ 
sable  as  a  medium  of  transmitting  the  food  to  the 
lungs  and  the  leaves,  and  from  thence  through  the 
animal  and  vegetable  structures. 

After  the  blood  of  the  animal  has  been  perfected  in 
the  lungs,  it  is  conducted,  by  minute  arteries,  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  is  transmitted  into  flesh,  fee. 
After  the  sap  has  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  it  is 
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conveyed,  in  like  manner,  to  every  part  of  the  plant, 
and  is  then  conveyed  into  wood,  fruity  &.c. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  may  be  injured  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  food;  and  when  food  is  too  concentrated,  or 
too  rich,  the  lacteals  and  the  spongeoles  become 
clogged,  and  unfitted  to  transmit  aliment  to  the  lungs 
or  the  leaves. 

A  seed  may  be  compared  to  an  egg.  One  contains 
the  germ  of  a  chick,  the  other  the  germ  of  a  plant. 
Nature  has  provided  in  their  envelopes  the  food  pro¬ 
per  for  both,  in  infancy,  and  until  they  can  provide 
for  themselves.  Through  the  agency  of  heat  and  air, 
the  chick  becomes  animated,  grows,  and  bursts  its 
shell;  and  the  seed  germinates,  grows,  and  bursts  the 
earth.  Both  seem  to  require  the  exclusion  of  light. 

The  elementary  matters  found  in  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables  are  nearly  the  same — the  animal  contains  the 
most  nitrogen,  the  vegetable  the  most  carbon .  Lime 
and  iron  are  found  in  both. 

And  in  both,  the  power  and  the  habit  exist,  of 
throwing  off,  through  their  excretory  organs,  matters, 
biended  with  their  food,  not  fitted  to  their  wants,  or 
not  assimilating  with  the  elements  of  their  structure. 
Plants  often  exhale,  or  give  off,  like  some  animals,  a 
strong  odor. 

As  weeds  are  more  commonly  natural  to  the  soil 
Ilian  cultivated  crops,  they  are  grosser  feeders,  and 
consume  more  food  than  the  latter.  Hence  they 
should  not  be  be  permitted  to  rob  the  crops. —  Culti¬ 
vator. 


FRUIT  TREES - SCIONS. 

The  value  of  the  orchard  is  very  slightly  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  most  of  our  farmers.  Reluctance  to  bestow 
Tabor  where  others  must  reap  1  lie  benefit,  or  prefer¬ 
ence  for  other  products  of  the  farm  has  caused  a  very 
general  neglect  of  fruit  trees  by  most  cultivators  of 
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the  soil.  The  reform  which  has  banished  distilled 
spirits  from  the  farm,  has  likewise,  in  its  progress, 
threatened  a  like  fate  to  the  more  innocent  juice  of 
the  apple;  and  the  fruit  which  caused  our  first  parents 
to  err,  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  cause  of  tempe¬ 
rance,  is  regarded  as  offering  a  temptation  to  indul¬ 
gence  which  frail  human  nature  has  not  strength  to 
resist.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  within  a  few 
years,  whole  orchards  of  valuable  apple  trees  have 
been  destroyed,  that  an  article  of  mischievous  indul¬ 
gence  should  no  longer  be  extracted  from  the  fruit. 
The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  both  foolish  and  wicked. 
As  well  might  we  lay  waste  our  fields,  or  fire  our 
granaries,  lest  they  should  furnish  material  for  the 
still.  The  apple,  besides  yielding  an  agreeable  be¬ 
verage,  furnishes  a  healthy  and  grateful  diet  for  man, 
and  a  profitable  and  nutritious  food  for  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  farm.  Its  value  in  this  last  respect, 
late  experiments  show  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  potato  or  turnip,  although  it  is  raised  with 
much  less  labor  and  expense. 

The  appearance  of  the  trees  in  most  of  our  old 
orchards,  shows  the  neglect  and  indifference  with 
which  they  are  regarded.  In  many  of  them  are  trees 
of  vigorous  growth  and  ample  dimensions,  which 
with  proper  care,  would  contribute  liberally  to  the 
profits  of  the  farm.  The  soil  which  furnishes  a  bar¬ 
ren  trunk,  might  equally  well  supply  loaded  branches, 
and  the  shade  from  the  thick  foliage,  would  be  no 
more  poisonous  to  the  plant  beneath,  though  it  were 
thickly  interspersed  with  the  most  luscious  fruit.  The 
scarcity  of  fine  fruit  in  our  markets  is  not  so  much 
owing  to  the  want,  as  to  the  character  and  habits  of 
trees  that  are  permitted  to  grow  wild  upon  the  farm. 
In  selecting  varieties  for  cultivation,  attention  should 
be  given  to  these  particulars.  Those  of  productive 
habits,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  them 
in  this  respect,  should  of  course  be  preferred  to  shy- 
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or  uncertain  bearers.  The  situation  of  the  farm  also, 
with  reference  to  market,  where  profit  is  the  object 
for  which  fruit  is  raised,  should  be  regarded  in  de¬ 
termining  the  variety  to  be  selected.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  of  large  towns,  the  choice  fruits 
of  summer  would  yield  greater  profit,  while  in  situ¬ 
ations  more  remote  the  trouble  of  marketing  would 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  more  important  labors 
of  the  season,  and  with  the  expense  attending  it, 
would  make  the  cultivation  of  the  winter  varieties 
more  profitable.  The  same  rules  in  these  respects 
that  should  govern  the  choice  of  young  trees,  should 
be  followed  in  the  selection  of  scions  for  engrafting 
the  old.  These  should  now  be  taken  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  tree.  It  is  frequently  postponed  till  later  in  the 
season,  sometimes,  until  the  leaf  or  blossom  appears, 
when  the  transfer  from  the  old  to  the  new  stock,  as 
in  the  process  of  budding,  is  performed  at  the  same 
lime. 

This  practice,  however,  is  only  adopted  from 
necessity,  when  the  proper  season  for  cutting  the 
scions  was  suffered  to  pass  by  unimproved,  and 
where,  unless  this  course  is  pursued,  a  year's  growth 
may  be  lost.  The  part  only  which  is  used  in  graft¬ 
ing  is  the  new  wood  of  the  last  year’s  growth.  They 
are  said,  however,  to  keep  better,  if  a  small  portion 
of  the  old  wood  is  suffered  to  remain  upon 
them. 

Those  from  the  lower  limbs  are  the  best,  from  their 
tendency,  when  growing,  to  spread  in  horizontal 
branches,  instead  of  growing  upright.  Suckers  or 
sprouts  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  are  rejected,  from 
similar  reasons,  when  others  can  be  obtained.  The 
scions,  when  first  cut,  should  be  put  up  in  a  dark, 
moist  place,  with  their  ends  slightly  inserted  in  sand 
or  earth.  They  will  thus  keep  in  good  condition 
?otil  the  proper  time  for  use. 


Worcester  M'eis. 
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SOAKING  CORN  TO  FEED  HORSES. 

A  gentleman,  who  resides  in  Baltimore  county, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  our 
vicinity,  informed  us  a  few  days  since,  that  he  saved 
at  least  one-third  of  his  corn  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  fed  it  out  to  his  horses  :  He  has  two  hogsheads 
placed  in  his  cellar,  where  they  are  secure  from  freez¬ 
ing.  These  he  first  fills  with  corn  in  the  ear,  then 
pours  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  the 
corn.  After  the  ears  have  been  thoroughly  soaked 
he  commences  feeding,  giving  to  his  horses  but  tivo- 
i  birds  the  usual  quantity  allowed.  As  one  of  these 
hogsheads  becomes  empty,  he  refills  it;  and  by  the 
time  the  other  is  empty  the  one  last  filled  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  soaked  for  use.  In  this  way,  the  cobs  become  so 
softened  that  the  horses  consume  the  whole  of  them, 
and  they  are  thus  made  to  add  fully  one-third  more 
to  his  stock  of  feed.  He  assured  us,  that  his  horses 
eat  the  cobs  with  avidity,  keep  in  good  order,  and 
are  just  as  competent  to  perform  plantation  labor  as 
when  they  consumed  the  grain  alone.  The  success 
of  our  informant  should  stimulate  his  agricultural 
brethren  to  follow  his  example,  as  the  labor  of  pre¬ 
paration  is  nothing,  compared  with  the  great  saving 
effected. — Baltimore  Farmer. 

-«■»«» ft  ©  ft<o»»  ■ 

contemplated  plan  to  drive  the  grain  fly. 

A  farmer  remarks  that  the  Brain  Fly  deposites  its 
eggs  upon  wheat,  clover  and  other  sweet  plants.  He 
observes  that  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  clover 
around  a  piece  of  wheat,  there  will  be  less  injury 
done  to  the  wheat  as  the  flies  will  in  part  deposite 
their  eggs  on  the  clover.  From  this  he  infers  that  a 
imry  small  quantity  of  hemp  sown  among  wheat,  will 
keep  off  the  grain  fly,  as  hemp  has  a  very  disagreea¬ 
ble  smell.  He  says  that  not  more  than  half  a  pint  of 
seed  will  be  necessary  to  the  acre,  as  only  about  one 
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plant  will  be  necessary  to  a  square  rod,  and  so  smn’l 
a  number  of  plants  could  be  separated  from  the  wheat 
at  the  time  of  harvesting  without  much  trouble. — 
Yankee  Farmer. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CANDLES. 

It  is  found  by  experience  if  you  steep  the  cotton 
wick  in  lime  water,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  potassa  has  been  dissolved,  a  purer  or 
brighter  dame  secured,  and  superior  light  produced; 
a  more  perfect  combustion  is  insured;  snuffing  is 
rendered  nearly  as  superfluous  as  in  wax  candles,  and 
the  candles  thus  treated  do  not  run.  The  wicks 
must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  the  tallow  is  put  to 
them. 

FOUL  CASttS, 

Foul  pails,  tubs,  or  casks,  intended  for  butter  or 
any  other  purpose,  may  be  cleansed  by  putting  in 
some  bran,  Indian  meal,  or  flour,  and  filling  up  with 
water,  a  fermentation  will  take  place  which  will  per- 
fectly  cleanse  the  vessel.  The  liquid  is  the  better 
for  hog?  after  undergoing  fermentation ;  consequently 
there  is  no  expense  attending  the  process. 

LAYERS  OF  OLOVEIl  AND  STRAW. 

Among  other  recent  discoveries  in  agriculture,  is 
to  mix  layers  of  green,  or  new  cut  clover  with  layers 
of  straw  in  ricks  or  stacks;  the  strength  of  the  clover 
is  then  absorbed  by  the  straw,  which,  thus  impreg¬ 
nated,  both  horses  and  cattle  eat  greedily,  and  the 
clover  is  dried  and  prevented  from  heating.  This 
practice  is  particularly  cultivated  for  second  crops  of 
clover  and  rye  grasses. 

APPLES. 

Mr.  Preston  says  that  apples,  kept  over  winter, 
are  most  inclined  to  rot  during  the  time  that  apple 
trees  are  in  blossom.  He  directs  that,  when  th-e  frost 
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is  over,  they  should  be  spread  on  a  floor  for  some 
time,  and  that  those  inclining  to  rot  should  be  taken 
out.  After  this,  he  says,  they  will  shrivel  some¬ 
what;  but  that  those,  of  a  good  kind  to  keep,  may  be 
kept  sound  till  the  next  crop  of  apples  ripen. 

RADISHES. 

This  root  being  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  the 
following:  method  is  recommended  for  raising  them: 
Take  equal  quantities  of  buckwheat  bran,  and  fresh 
horse-dung,  and  mix  them  well  and  plentifully  in  the 
ground  by  digging.  Suddenly  after  this,  a  great 
fermentation  will  be  produced,  and  numbers  of  toad¬ 
stools  (kind  of  mushroom)  will  start  up  in  forty-eight 
hours.  Dig  the  ground  over  again  and  sow  the  seed, 
and  the  radishes  will  grow  with  great  rapidity  and 
be  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  They  will  grow 
uncommonly  large.  Buckwheat  bran  is  an  excellent 
manure  itself. — Fanners'  Assistant. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  CATTLE. 

If  you  desire  to  have  fine  sized  animals,  you  must' 
feed  yourcalves  well  through  the fi rst  winter.  Stretch 
their  skins  the  first  season,  and  growing  will  become 
a  habit  with  them. 

BLUE  INK. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  three  gills  of 
water.  In  a  part  of  this  water  grind  a  small  quantity 
of  the  best  Prussian  blue — you  may  thus  bring  it  to 
any  depth  of  color  you  choose. 

TO  MAKE  GOOD  BLAOK  INK. 

Rasped  logwood  one  ounce,  nutgall  three  ounces, 
gum  arabic  two  ounces,  sulphate  of  iron  (green  cop¬ 
peras)  one  ounce,  rain  water  two  quarts.  Boil  tire 
water  and  wood  together  until  the  liquid  is  reduced 
one  half;  then  add  the  nutgalls  coarsely  bruised,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  add  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  gum;- 
stir  it  frequently  for  a  few  days,  then  let  it  settle — 
then  pour  it  off  and  cork  it  up  close  in  a  glass  bottle. 
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PAINTINGt 

Repeated  experiments  show  that  paint  put  on 
houses  iate  in  autumn  or  in  winter,  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  that  put  on  in  the  summer  months.  In  cold 
weather  the  oil  dries  on  the  clapboards,  and  with 
other  ingredients  forms  a  durable  body;  but  in  hot 
weather  the  boards  absorb  the  oil,  and  what  remains 
on  the  surface  has  but  little  substance. 

IMPORTANT  FACT. 

A  mixture  of  lime-water  and  sweet  oil  is  a  sure  and 
rapid  remedy  for  scalds  and  burns.  The  lime  water 
and  sweet  oil,  in  proper  proportions,  form  a  substance 
rather  thicker  than  cream,  and  should  be  stirred  until 
they  become  of  that  subsistence.  Apply  it  with  a 
leather  or  soft  rag,  and  the  pain  of  the  burn  will  im¬ 
mediately  subside. — Era. 

A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  A  WEN. 

A  young  lady  who  has  the  good  of  her  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  at  heart,  wishes  the  insertion  of  the  following, 
which  she  has  proved  to  be  genuine:  Make  a  ver)' 
strong  brine  and  dip  it  into  a  piece  of  flannel  two  or 
three  times  double,  and  apply  it  to  the  wen,  keeping 
it  constantly  wet  night  and  day,  until  a  suppuration 
takes  place. — Boston  Courier. 

PRESERVATION  OF  MILE. 

New  milk  is  to  be  slowly  evaporated  over  a  gentle 
fire,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  dry  powder.  This  pow¬ 
der  is  then  put  into  a  bottle  hermetically  sealed. — 
When  milk  is  wanted,  dissolve  a  portion  in  water, 
and  the  solution  will  have  all  the  qualities  as  well  as 
taste  of  milk. 

APHORISM. 

“  Every  age  demands  a  greater  degree  of  mental 
culture  than  the  one  which  preceded  it;  and  behooves 
3'ou  (young  men)  to  qualify  yourselves  for  that  which 
dawns  upon  your  mental  vision.” — Judge  Buel’e 
Address . 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

The  Practical  Farmer  has  now  been  six  months  in  existence. 
It  is  due  to  our  patrons,  that  we  acknowledge  a  fact,  well  known 
to  many  :  “  That  our  little  paper  has  made  its  appearance  too  irre¬ 
gularly  for  the  last  few  months.”  .We  have  nothing  to  say  to 
justify  this.  We,  however,  shall,  “  once  for  all,”  promise  that  it 
shall  hereafter  appear  at  the  appointed  time.  We  may  also  add, 
from  the  aid  offered  us,  we  risk  nothing  in  promising  that  the 
Farmer  will  prove  more  interesting  and  useful  than  it  has  done. 
The  number  of  our  promising  contributors,  and  especially  our  ex¬ 
change  list,  is  fast  increasing,  which  will  put  it  in  our  power  to 
present  our  readers  more  of  the  practical  and  useful. — Editor. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS.' 

Those  who  wish  to  become  subscribers,  and  do  not  want  the 
Farrier  from  the  commencement,  may  begin  with  the  present, 
the  seventh  number.  Twelve  numbers  constitute  a  volume — and 
to  accommodate  our  patrons  we  will,  hereafter,  make  out  an  Index 
every  six  months;  namely,  at  the  end  of  September  and  April. 

$3“Back  numbers  can  be  had  to  complete  the  first  volume. 


SCIENCE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION. 

In  our  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  is  Agri¬ 
culture?”*  we.  hinted,  in  a  few  remarks,  that  the 
scientific  farmer  possesses  advantages  over  the  illi¬ 
terate.  This  hint  seems  to  have  given  offence  to 
some  who,  in  our  opinion,  are  under,  or  more  appro¬ 
priately  speaking,  surrounded  by  the  popular  delu¬ 
sion,  that  science  means  something  mysterious — a 
certain  something  of  doubtful  utility.  This  absurd 
and  ridiculous  conception  of  science,  scarce  deserves 
a  candid  notice  :  because,  the  very  term,  science, 
indicates  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  of  facts  only. 
It  seems  very  strange  to  us,  that  the  man  acquainted 
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with  facts,  should  have  no  advantage  in  tilling  the 
ground,  raising  grain,  and  rearing  cattle,  &c.  & c., 
over  him  who  has  no  knowledge  of  facts  !  ! 

The  following  extract  from  the  Tennessee  Farmer , 
presents  the  Practical  application  of  Science  in  its 
true  light  : 

“  Nor  are  the  objects  of  the  researches  of  science 
shrouded  in  any  repulsive  mystery  impenetrable  to 
the  ordinary  mental  vision.  So  far  from  it,  these 
objects  are  around  and  before  us,  on  every  side  and 
at  every  turn.  The  humblest  artisan  is  indebted  to 
the  original  discoveries  of  Science  for  his  simplest 
implements — the  manufacturer  for  many  of  the  com¬ 
monest  processes  of  his  art — the  every-day  traveller 
by  land  or  by  water  for  the  ease  and  safety  and  speed 
of  his  conveyance — in  short  throughout  all  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  civilized  society,  there  are  none  who  are 
not  thus  indebted  for  the  ordinary  and  indispensable 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

But  there  is  perhaps  no  department  of  human  avo¬ 
cation  more  especially  dependant  upon  the  aids  of 
science  for  success  than  the  agricultural  life.  This 
connexion  is  so  obvious  and  natural  as  scarcely  to 
need  elucidation. 

The  hand  of  science  takes  up  a  grain  of  corn,  and, 
with  a  precision  as  admirable  as  it  is  unerring,  ascer¬ 
tains  the  exact  amount  of  its  nutriment  for  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  animal  life.  So  also  of  the  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature;  thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  select 
the  crops  which,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  relative 
productiveness,  promise  the  greatest  profit  in  the 
sustenance  of  his  stock. 

Not  to  particularize  farther,  (as  a  full  discussion  of 
this  subject  would  be  as  interminable  as  the  laws  of 
nature  herself)  we  may  safely  aver,  that  there  is  no 
detail  of  agricultural  life,  from  its  most  important  op¬ 
erations  down  to  the  simple  act  of  planting  a  post  in 
the  ground  which  might  not  borrow  decisive  aid  from 
the  judicious  application  of  the  principles  of  science. 
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The  farmer  who  is  destitute  of  this  important  help, 
and  yet  successful  in  his  labors,  is  practising  mecha¬ 
nically  the  injunctions  originally  derived  from  the 
lights  of  philosophy,  or  a  shrewd  observation  of  na¬ 
ture  and  a  native  genius  have  opened  to  him  some 
glances  of  her  pure  and  piercing  rays;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  unsuccessful  have  endeavored  to  bring 
these  same  mechanical  rules  to  bear  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  require  a  great  modification  or  a  total 
change  in  their  application.  If  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  this  will  easily  explain  the  partial  success 
of  some  and  the  total  failure  of  the  many  who  attempt 
to  farm  without  the  aids  of  knowledge  or  science. 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  above  prin¬ 
ciples  that  the  perfection  of  farming  can  alone  be 
looked  for  when  all  our  farmers  shall  have  become 
perfectly  enlightened  and  sage  philosophers!  YVe  do 
believe  this,  although  there  is  a  strong  spice  of  merri¬ 
ment  in  the  contrast  it  conjures  up.  And  if  we  are 
to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  that 

“  ’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,” 

then  truly  is  this  prospect  before  us  richly  ‘robed’  in 
all  the  mellow  tints  and  ‘azure  hue’  of  perfect  en¬ 
chantment. 

A  chemical  acquaintance  with  the  greatly  diversi¬ 
fied  characteristics  of  the  different  soils,  and  their  ad¬ 
aptation  to  the  various  vegetable  productions,  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  posi¬ 
tive  certainty  of  agricultural  profit — as,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  neglect  of  this  important  knowledge  has,  per¬ 
haps,  been  more  fatally  disastrous  to  the  general 
success  of  agriculture  than  any  other  cause  whatever. 

The  judicious  application  of  manures  is  also  entire¬ 
ly  dependant  on  scientific  principles.  If  the  medical 
quack  has  slain  his  thousands  of  human  patients,  the 
agricultural  empiric  has  been  equally  destructive  of 
his  tens  of  thousands  of  acres — not  indeed  so  much 

irough  the  improper  application  of  manures,  as  from 
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a  total  neglect  in  administering  these  necessary  resto¬ 
ratives.  The  vitality  of  the  soil,  as  of  the  human 
system,  requires  constant  nursing  and  nutriment;  and 
the  different  constitutions  and  diseases  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other,  demand  an  equal  skill  in  their  different 
modes  of  treatment  and  renovation.  A  general  and 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  proper  uses  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  single  article  of  Lime  as  a  manure  for 
our  lands,  would,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  short  period, 
carry  forward  the  agriculture  of  East  Tennessee,  a 
century  in  advance  of  its  existing  condition.  For 
the  want  of  this  knowledge  our  immense  quarries  of 
limestone  lie  imbedded  in  our  soil  comparatively  in¬ 
ert  and  unavailable - except  to  supply  the  limited 

uses  of  the  mason;  often  impeding  the  course  of  the 
plough  instead  of  aiding  its  operations,  and  constitu¬ 
ting  the  utter  sterrility  of  large  spots  in  the  plantation 
of  the  farmer,  when  these  should  be  used  as  the  very 
means  obviously  provided  by  the  God  of  nature  to 
infuse  into  the  whole  an  abundant  fertility  and  last¬ 
ing  vigor. 

A  Botanical  familiarity  with  the  organization,  ve¬ 
getable  action,  food,  and  diseases  of  plants,  would  en¬ 
able  the  farmer  to  encounter  and  vanquish  the  many 
maladies  which  blight  the  fruits  of  his  orchards,  and 
often  wither,  as  with  the  touch  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
the  fair  promises  of  all  his  crops.” 


RAISING  STOCK.  —  ROOTS. 

Many  of  our  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
u  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,”  in  not  raising  more 
stock — they  kill  their  calves  when  a  few  weeks  old 
to  get  a  few  dollars,  and  save  trouble  and  expense. 
Farmers  should  keep  all  their  best  calves — introduce 
improved  breeds.  The  inducements  to  raise  cattle  on 
the  present  system  of  culture  may  not  be  very  great. 
Let  farmers  attend  more  to  root  culture — the  raising 
of  ruta  baga,  mangel  wurtzel,  potatoes,  &c.  and  cattle 
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can  be  raised  for  one  half  the  cost  “in  the  usual 
way.”  Many  seem  to  forget  that  cattle  contribute 
much  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  —  many  cattle  make 
much  dung;  and  dung  properly  applied  makes  fat 
crops,  and  fat  crops  in  time  make  fat  and  profitable 
cattle.  We  annex  the  following  to  demonstrate  the 
profits  of  root  culture,  in  feeding.  The  expenses  to 
raise  cattle  is  apparently  a  good  objection  —  to  remove 
the  objection  attend  to  root  culture — feed  you,r  cattle 
upon  roots. 

[. From  the  Cultivator .] 

VALUE  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 

“  Our  neighbor  Bement  has  kept  twenty  of  his 
Berkshire  hogs,  mostly  full  grown  breeders,  from  the 
first  of  November  to  the  1  5th  of  February,  upon  ruta 
baga  and  buckwheat  bran,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels 
of  roots  and  one  of  bran  per  day;  fed  them  two  raw 
meals  a  day,  and  one  warm  meal,  boiled.  When  he 
began  to  feed  with  the  roots,  the  hogs  were  low  in 
flesh;  at  the  termination  of  the  three  and  a  half 
months,  the}7  were  too  thrifty  for  breeding,  and  some 
of  them  fit  for  the  butcher.  He  intimates  that  four 
quarts  of  corn  to  each  hog  per  day,  for  the  time  they 
have  been  fed  with  roots,  would  not  have  brought 
them  into  a  better  condition  than  they  now  are. 

What  then  has  been  to  him  the  value  of  the  ruta 
baga  ? 

Four  quarts  of  corn  per  day  to  each  hog  would  have 
amounted,  in  105  days,  to  262  bushels,  which,  at 
75  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  $196  50 

Add  105  bushels  of  buckwheat  bran  at 

15  cents,  17  50 


And  it  shows  that  the  ruta  baga  was 

worth  the  balance,  to  wit  :  179  00 

Which,  divided  by  360,  the  number  of  bushels  fed 
out,  gives  the  value  of  a  bushel,  used  in  this  way,  at 
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about  285  cents.  Deduct  for  the  cost  of  raising,  the 
quantity  being  about  the  average  product  of  an  acre, 
four  cents  per  bushel,  or  154  dollars  and  25  cents 
per  acre.  We  call  this  a  demonstration  of  the  profits 
of  root  culture.” 

“The  ruta  bagn  a  crop  possesses  on  advantage 
over  other  root  crops,  not  only  in  the  shorter  time  it 
is  upon  the  ground  and  requires  nursing,  but  from 
the  greater  facility  with  which  it  is  harvisted.  Mr. 
Hollis  pulled  and  topped  214  in  two  hours  and  four¬ 
teen  m  i  n  utes .’  ’ — Cultivator. 

CLOVER  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT. 

We  cut  the  following  from  the  Hagerstown  Torch 
Light.  We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  far¬ 
mers,  and  desire  the  opinion  of  some  on  the  subject. 
— Editor. 

“  The  wheat  crop  is  the  most  important  of  all  crops 
to  the  farmer.  A  man  who  has  one  hundred  acres  of 
cleared  land,  of  common  quality,  ought  to  raise  on  an 
average  one  thousand  bushels  of  merchantable 
wheat ,  and  also  rye,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  farm¬ 
ing.  The  wheat  crop  should  always  be  clear  gain. 

Don’t  startle  at  this,  farmer.  A  man  who  has  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land,  can  yearly 
put  forty  acres  of  it  in  wheat;  and  if  the  land  be  in 
order  as  it  should  be,  and  as  every  farmer  may  have 
it,  every  acre  of  the  forty  will  give  twenty-five  bush¬ 
els,  amounting  altogether  to  one  thousand  bushels. 
I  shall  now  show  how  land  must  be  farmed,  in  order 
to  produce  in  this  way.  Never  break  your  land  be¬ 
fore  harvest  and  stir  it  after,  as  is  customary  with 
many  farmers.  Much  ploughing  impoverishes  land, 
and  is  productive  of  no  good  effects.  Your  wheat 
ground  must  be  heavily  set  in  clover,  and  broken  up 
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after  harvest  with  three  horses,  when  the  seed  in  the 
clover  is  ripe.  By  thus  turning  clover  down  after 
harvest,  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  will  never  miss 
coming  up  in  the  spring,  which  is  frequently  the  case 
when  sown  in  the  spring  with  seed.  You  also  save 
between  forty  and  fifty  dollars  wTorth  of  seed  annual¬ 
ly,  which  it  would  take  to  sow  your  ground.  When 
the  clover  is  ploughed  down  after  harvest,  before  you 
seed  the  field,  you  must  harrow  it  lightly  the  way  you 
have  ploughed  it,  in  order  to  level  the  ground,  and 
prevent  the  seed  from  rolling  between  the  furrows 
and  coming  up  in  rows.  'Never  plough  your  seed  in 
with  shovels,  nor  harrow  it  across  the  ploughing, 
when  you  have  turned  down  clover  after  harvest,  iest 
you  raise  the  clover,  but  always  harrow  it  in  by  twuce 
harrowing  with  light  harrows  the  way  you  have  bro¬ 
ken  up  your  ground.  Many  farmers  have  ploughed 
dowrn  clover  once,  and  finding  that  their  crop  was 
not  bettered  by  it,  but  injured,  as  they  believed,  have 
never  attempted  it  again.  This  is  almost  invariabiv 
the  case  the  first  time  clover  is  ploughed  down  after 
harvest,  especially  if  the  fall  be  dry,  and  the  winter 
frigid  and  close.  In  turning  clover  down  you  must 
necessarily  plough  the  ground  deep,  and  the  first 
time  you  do  it  you  turn  up  the  clay,  which,  being 
unmixecl  with  manure  of  any  sort  on  the  top,  is  in 
bad  state  to  sow  wheat  on.  The  wheat  after  some¬ 
time  will  sprout  and  come  up,  but  will  look  yellow 
and  very  spindling.  Its  roots  after  some  time  will 
get  down  among  the  unrooted  clover,  and  there  will 
choke,  and  for  want  of  moisture  a  great  deal  of  the 
wheat  will  dwindle  away  and  die.  The  unrooted 
clover,  too,  below,  will  keep  the  ground  loose  and 
springgy,  so  that  the  frost  will  injure  the  wheat  not 
a  little.  But  when  the  clover  is  twice  ploughed  down 
the  bad  effects  to  the  wheat  crop  arising  from  un¬ 
rotted  clover  are  not  experienced.  You  then  turn 
up  the  clover  from  below  which  wTas  ploughed  down 
before,  and  which  is  a  manure  on  the  top.  The  seed 
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sown  on  it  now  springs  up  directly,  and  before  the 
winter  sets  in  lias  taken  deep  root.  The  clover  now 
turned  down  rots  very  soon,  in  consequence  of  the 
rotten  clover  turned  up,  which  as  manure  always 
keeps  the  ground  moist,  however  dry  the  fall.  You 
may  now  go  on  farming  in  this  way:  every  time  you 
turn  up  a  coat  of  clover,  turn  down  one,  and  your 
wheat  crop  will  never  fail,  until  your  land  becomes 
so  rich  that  you  will  have  to  reduce  it  with  corn.” 

0 

LEACHED  ASHES  AS  A  MANURE. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  attention  of  farmers  can 
scarcely  be  called  too  often  to  the  subject  of  manures, 
or  their  varieties  and  modes  of  action  too  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  or  illustrated.  Constituting  as  they  do  his 
wealth,  and  furnishing  the  only  means  of  raising  good 
crops,  or  renovating  impoverished  soils,  every  sub¬ 
stance  that  can  enhance  and  perpetuate  the  fertility  of 
his  lands  should  be  carefully  tried  by  him,  and  its 
value  estimated  accordingly. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  and  in  all  new 
countries,  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  native  salts  and  vegetable  matter  fur¬ 
nished  during  a  long  course  of  growth  and  decay,  that 
the  first  series  of  cultivators  find  little  use  for  the 
manures,  and  the  expedients  for  ameliorating  the  soil, 
which  are  so  necessary  in  the  older  cultivated  coun¬ 
tries.  Hence  materials,  which  are  considered  inval¬ 
uable  for  these  purposes  in  the  states  of  the  seaboard, 
or  in  Europian  countries,  are  in  our  new  settlements 
considered  a  nuisance,  and  wasted  in  immense  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  gradual  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  annual  production  of  wheat  per  acre  for  several 
years,  on  most  of  our  old  farms,  shows,  we  think, 
that  the  native  energies  of  the  soil  are  weakened,  and 
that  the  course  adopted  for  improving  soils  in  other 
places  must  be  resorted  to  by  us. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  articles  used  as  manure 
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in  older  settled  countries,  and  sought  after  with  an 
avidity  that  shows  its  real  value,  in  ameliorating  the 
soil,  is  leached  ashes,  a  substance  which  as  yet  has 
scarcely  created  a  thought  among  us,  except  it  was  to 
devise  some  easy  method  of  disposing  of  the  quanti¬ 
ties  so  rapidly  accumulating  around  our  domestic 
leach-tubs  and  asheries.  Millions  of  bushels — -we 
might  almost  say  loads — of  this  valuable  material  are 
annually  wasted,  when  the  time  has  arrived,  as  we 
think,  that  it  could  most  profitably  be  used  on  our 
farms. 

There  is  scarcely  a  process  in  farming,  or  an  article 
used  for  substantially  improving  the  soil,  for  which 
more  decisive  testimony  can  be  found,  than  can  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  leached  ashes  as  a  manure.  Under 
the  head  of  “  Stimulating  Manures,”  Chaptal,  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  Agriculture, makes  these  remarks: 
“The  ashes  produced  by  the  combustion  of  wood  in 
our  common  domestic  fires,  give  rise  to  some  very 
remarkable  results.  Without  being  leached,  these 
ashes  are  much  too  active;  but  after  having  been  de¬ 
prived  by  the  action  of  water  of  nearly  all  their  salts, 
and  employed  in  this  state  under  the  name  of  lack 
ashes,  they  still  produce  a  great  effect.  The  action 
of  the  buck  ashes  is  most  powerful  upon  moist  lands 
and  meadows,  in  which  they  not  only  facilitate  the 
growth  of  useful  plants,  but  if  employed  for  several 
3’ears  they  will  free  the  soil  from  weeds.  By  the  use 
of  them,  land  constantly  drenched  with  water  may  be 
freed  from  rushes,  nnd  prepared  for  yielding  clover 
and  other  plants  of  good  kinds.  Wood  ashes  possess 
the  double  property  of  amending  a  wet  and  clayey  soil, 
by  dividing  and  drying  it,  and  of  promoting  vegeta¬ 
tion  by  the  salts  they  contain.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  interesting  account 
of  the  successful  system  of  farming  adopted  and  pur¬ 
sued  by  Mr.  Stimson  of  Galway,  in  Saratoga  county, 
thus  speaks  of  the  use  made  of  leached  ashes  on  that 
farm,  and  the  opinion  of  the  owner  on  their  actual 
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value:  “Mr.  Stimson  manures  his  land  only  once  in 
six  years,  excepting  the  application  of  plaster  to  his 
corn.  He  allows  five  loads  of  barn  yard  manure  and 
three  of  leached  ashes  to  the  acre,  and  this  is  always 
spread  upon  the  surface  after  ploughing  for  the  first 
crop,  aud  either  harrowed  or  ploughed  in  by  a  very 
light  ploughing.  *  *  "  He  deems  leached  ashes 

a  most  valuable  manure,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  which  is  unleached,  which  he  considers  as  having 
at  first  a  tendency  to  force  the  land,  but  in  the  end 
to  impoverish  it.  Next  to  leached  ashes,  he  considers 
lime  the  best  manure  for  land.”  Mr.  Stimson’s 
course  of  farming  is  as  follows:  “  1st  year,  wheat, 
manured;  2d,  corn,  plastered;  3d,  rye,  or  barley; 
4th,  clover  and  herdsgrass;  5th,  clover  and  herds- 
grass;  6th,  pasture;  then  manure  as  above  and  wheat. 

In  no  part  of  the  United  States  has  agriculture  and 
horticulture  reached  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  on  some  parts  of  Long  Island;  and  this  conver¬ 
sion  of  sandy  plains  into  the  most  fertile  of  soils  is,  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
region,  attributed  mainly  to  leached  ashes,  purchased 
at  New  York  and  the  various  landings  on  the  North 
River,  Dr.  Williams  says,  the  favor  with  which 
they  are  viewed  there  is  the  result  of  experience,  and 
adds,  “I  know  of  many  thousand  acres  on  the  Island 
which  were  once  too  poor  to  produce  even  mulleins 
and  rib-grass,  which  now  cut  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre,  and  this  has  all  been 
done  by  buying  leached  ashes  at  from  twenty  to 
1  rty-tvvo  shillings  per  fourteen  bushels,  and  carting 
.  from  one  to  ten  miles.  I  therefore  conclude 
mat  leached  ashes  are  a  good  manure,  and  if  properly 
applied  will  be  invaluable  even  in  western  Nevv- 
York.”  In  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  by  E. 
L.  Hommedieu,  published  in  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  Transactions,  he  says:  “That  ashes 
are  found  best  to  succeed  on  dry  loamy  lands,  or  loam 
mixed  with  sand.  It  is  here  considered  as  the  cheap- 
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est  manure  that  can  be  procured.  Ten  loads  of  this 
manure  on  poor  lands,  will  produce  ordinarily  twen¬ 
ty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  the  value  of  which  exceeds 
by  five  dollars  the  expense  of  the  manure,  and  the 
five  dollars  pays  for  the  expense  of  labor  in  the  crop. 
The  land  is  then  left  in  a  state  for  yielding  a  crop  of 
hay  of  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre, 
which  it  will  continue  to  do  lor  a  great  number  of 
years.  No  manure  continues  so  long  in  the  ground 
as  ashes.” 

We  think  the  opinions  and  experience  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  farmers  we  have  given  above,  abundantly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  value  of  leached  ashes 
as  a  manure,  and  also  incidentally  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  soil  on  which  it  is  most  effective;  and  we 
trust  the  attention  of  farmers  favorably  situated  for  its 
use,  or  on  farms  which  may  require  its  application, 
will  make  a  thorough  experiment  of  its  effects  in  the 
interior,  and  report  the  result.  It  has  we  believe 
been  hinted,  that  as  nature  is  made  up  of  a  system  of 
balances,  and  as  gypsum  is  found  to  be  nearly  value¬ 
less  on  the  sea  coast,  while  it  is  all-important  in  the 
country,  so  ashes  may  be  effective  on  the  coast,  owing 
to  the  combinations  effected  by  the  salts  contained  in 
them  and  those  of  the  sea  air,  while  from  this  cause  in 
the  interior  they  must  of  course  be  inert;  but  this 
reasoning  will  most  probably  be  found  entirely  in¬ 
correct. 

One  principal  reason  why  leached  ashes  are  so  val¬ 
uable  as  a  manure,  appears  to  have  been  mostly  over¬ 
looked,  and  that  is,  the  quantity  of  lime  thev  contain. 
Th  is  substance  is  placed  in  considerable  quantities  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vats  or  leaches  in  all  asheries,  to 
facilitate  the  labor  of  working,  and  is  thrown  out  wit! 
the  ashes.  This  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  th 
one  that  a  large  portion  of  alkaline  matter  must  remai 
in  all  ashes  after  leaching,  accounts  for  the  benefit  the 
render  to  wet  sour  soils,  by  neutralizing  such  acid 
and  promoting  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat 
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ter,  which  in  such  earths  always  proceeds  slowly., 
while  at  the  same  time  they  prevent  adhesion  to  the 
soil,  and  enable  the  roots  of  plants  to  seek  their  suste¬ 
nance  freely.  On  light  sandy  soils  they  give  consis¬ 
tency,  and  by  the  existing  action  of  their  still  abun¬ 
dant  salts  effectually  promote  vegetation. 

The  best  mode  of  application  appears  to  be,  to  mix 
it  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  will  be  slight¬ 
ly  covered  by  the  operations  of  sowing  or  planting. 
A  Pennsylvania  correspondent  of  this  paper  says: 
“I  put  a  small  handful  of  unleached  ashes  into  each 
hill  of  corn  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  I  think  this 
wav  better  than  to  put  it  on  the  hill  after  the  corn 
has  come  up.  Leached  ashes  for  this  purpose  are  not 
worth  as  much  as  unleached,  yet  with  the  latter, 
the  corn  was  far  better  than  in  that  part  of  the 
field  where  no  ashes  was  applied.”  A  writer  in  an 
eastern  journal  affirms  from  his  own  experience,  that 
a  bushel  of  ashes  is  worth  as  much  to  the  farmer  as  a 
bushel  of  corn,  and  advises  his  brethren  to  apply  their 
ashes  to  their  corn,  flax,  or  grass,  in  preference  to 
selling  them  at  eight  or  ten  cents  per  bushel. —  Gen. 
Farmer. 

[ For  the  Practical  Farmer . ] 
lime. — NO.  III. 

In  my  last  I  promised  to  say  something  on  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  lime,  &c. 

Quicklime  possesses  a  double  efficacy  —  it  answers 
both  as  an  amendment  and  a  manure — differing 
much  from  powdered  limestone  and  marl,  because 
these  have  not  that  peculiar  fertilizing  influence  which 
caustic  lime  possesses;  hence  they  merely  answer  as 
amendments.  Lime,  however,  as  we  said,  possesses 
different  properties  from  powdered  limestone.  “It 
is  therefore  obvious,  from  these  circumstances,  that  it 
is  only  by  operating  upon  dead  vegetable  matter, 
previously  in  the  soil,  that  lime  assists  it  with  ma- 
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nure,  and  that  it  is  only  while  undergoing  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  quicklime  to  the  state  of  limestone,  that 
this  fertilyzing  action  continues.  Hence,  if  there 
should  exist  an  insufficient  supply  of  vegetable  fibre 
in  the  ground,  no  addition  of  lime,  however  profuse, 
can  render  it  fully  fertile;  for  the  adequate  propor¬ 
tion  of  manure  which  the  lime  might  otherwise  ge- 
nerafe,  cannot  be  produced,  nor  can  its  own  poisonous 
and  caustic  action  on  the  plant  be  neutralized.  This 
suggests  one  reason  why  the  application  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  in  agriculture  has  so  frequent!}7  resulted  in  loss 
and  disappointment. 

After  a  field  has  been  exhausted  to  the  last  degree 
of  sterility  by  a  course  of  protracted  and  injudicious 
tillage,  the  farmer  perhaus  spreads  it  lavishly  with 
lime,  in  the  full  hope  of  soon  seeing  it  crowned  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  or  bearing  a  teeming  harvest, 
while  all  that  the  land  produces  to  requite  his  toil,  is 
a  crop  yellow,  seared,  and  withering,  and  more  mea¬ 
gre  than  ever;  and  if  he  has  only  been  sufficiently 
liberal  in  the  application,  he  probably  discovers  no 
crop  at  all.  He  does  not  know  that  this  is  just  what 
he  should  expect.  He  does  not  reflect  that  lime, 
until  it  is  neutralized,  is  a  deadly  poison  to  every 
growing  vegetable,  and  that  if  dead  herbage  be  not 
present  to  render  it  bland,  it  must  destroy  the  living. 

Having  submitted  this  much,  I  will,  in  my  next 
No.  suggest  some  precepts  to  guide  the  farmer  in  the 
application  of  lime,  .  I.  B. 

—• *»>G  Q  £«.•<*— 

TO  MAKE  FARMING  PROFITABLE. 

Some  farmers  think,  that  to  make  money  bv  the 
business,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cultivate  great  farms 
— of  several  hundred  acres;  others  think  that  to 
raise  and  harvest  crops  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
is  the  great  secret:  some  again  think  that  covering 
their  land  with  wheat  crops  year  afier  year,  is  to 
pocket  the  most  cash;  and  others  that  to  raise  cattle. 
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or  to  devote  the  farm  entirely  to  a  dairy,  or  to  raising 
sheep  goes  ahead  of  every  thing  else. 

They  are  not  all  correct.  Which  of  them  is?  We 
will  first  say  who  is  not.  Cultivating  a  large  farm 
is  not  profitable,  unless  it  is  properly  and  thoroughly 
done,  for  a  man  who  makes  nothing  on  an  acre,  will 
not  be  likely  to  make  more  on  a  thousand,  with  the 
same  kind  of  culture.  Those  who  own  very  large 
farms,  too  frequently  attempt  to  cultivate  them  with 
the  least  possible  expense,  or  else  neglect  them  en¬ 
tirely;  and  this  superficial  farming,  is  after  ail,  by 
far  the  most  expensive,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 
It  is  generally  quite  as  expensive  to  cultivate  an  acre 
of  land  which  is  in  a  bad  state,  as  one  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  and  often  more  so;  if,  for  instance,  the  crop  is 
so  small  that  it  is  only  worth  the  expense  of  raising 
it,  there  is  no  profit  whatever,  but  if  the  land  be 
good,  the  expense  the  same,  and  the  crop  twice  as 
great,  one  half,  of  course,  will  be  clear  gain.  Hence 
the  vast  importance  of  adopting  such  a  course  of  farm¬ 
ing  as  to  tend  constantly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  This  course  is  not  close  cropping  with  wheat, 
nor  suffering  it  to  remain  constantly  in  meadow  or 
pasture. 

But  to  effect  improvement  in  land,  it  is  necessary 
to  pursue  a  course  of  rotation  in  crops — to  manure  as 
much  as  is  practicable,  either  by  stable  manure  or  by 
turning  under  green  crops,  with  a  proper  use  of  lime 
— and  to  render  all  wet  ground  sufficiently  dry  by 
under  draining.  For  this,  capital  is  necessary;  and 
hence  a  farmer  must  not  only  have  land  to  cultivate, 
but  he  must  have  means  besides  in  sufficient  quantity, 
to  carry  on  his  operations  to  the  best  advantage.  If 
he  cannot  get  these  means  otherwise,  he  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  sell  a  part  of  his  land,  and  devote  the  avails 
to  improving  the  remainder. 

It  is  true  that  many  farmers  have  made  money  by 
close  cropping  with  wheat;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  instead  of  this,  they  had  pursued  a  proper  course 
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of  rotation,  they  might  have  done  as  well  at  the  time, 
and  instead  of  exhausting  their  land,  been  constantly 
rendering  it  more  productive.  A  proof  of  this  is 
afforded  by  an  experiment  made  several  years  ago. 
One  portion  of  land  was  cropped  every  second  year, 
on  another  portion  a  longer  time  intervened  between 
the  crops  of  wheat,  by  a  judicious  system  of  rotation; 
and  although  wheat  was  the  main  crop — yet  the  in¬ 
creased  fertility  which  this  course  caused,  and  the 
consequent  increase  both  in  the  wheat  and  interven¬ 
ing  crops,  rendered  the  latter  course  ultimately  the 
most  profitable,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
leaving  the  ground  in  the  best  condition. 

Corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.  being  all  similar  in 
their  effects  in  exhausting  land,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  introduce  the  culture  of  some  other  crops  more  ge¬ 
neral  than  exists  at  present,  in  order  to  form  a  proper 
rotation.  Peas  and  beans  are  both  excellent  for  pre¬ 
ceding  any  of  the  grain  crops  just  mentioned;  and 
the  red-eyed  China  bean,  cultivated  in  drills  or  hills, 
would  doubtless  be  as  profitable  as  wheat  or  corn. 

The  culture  of  root  crops  is  a  most  powerful  means 
of  enriching  land.  A  crop  of  corn  the  last  summer, 
was  twice  as  productive  after  ruta  baga,  as  after  corn, 
fertility  and  manuring  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 
—  Genesee  Farmer „  J.  J,  T. 


INSECTIVOROUS  BIRBS. 

These  are  to  the  farmer  and  the  gardener  of  great 
value.  They  were  designed  by  the  Creator  to  check 
the  too  great  increase  of  insects,  and  no  farmer  ought 
to  suffer  them  to  be  wantonly  destroyed  on  his  pre¬ 
mises.  The  number  of  insects  destroyed  by  the 
robin,  swallow,  sparrow,  mock-bird,  and  other  small 
birds,  is  astonishing.  One  little  family  will  destroy 
several  hundred  in  a  single  day.  Some  little  time 
since  a  pair  of  small  birds  built  a  nest  on  a  lilac,  which 
grew  close  to  one  of  my  windows.  In  the  time  of 
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incubation  there  was  a  long  and  severe  storm,  and 
strong  wind.  The  eggs  were  in  danger  of  being  blown 
overboard  by  the  writhing  of  the  bush.  Conscious 
of  this,  the  female  kept  on  the  nest  to  prevent  any 
accident  which  might  follow  on  her  leaving  it,  to  col¬ 
lect  food.  Her  mate,  like  a  good  provider,  was  busi¬ 
ly  engaged  during  the  day  in  collecting  food  (in¬ 
sects,)  which  he  carried  to  his  companion,  and  which 
she  received  of  him  with  apparent  affection.  This 
circumstance  excited  particular  attention,  and  of 
course  this  little  society  was  closely  observed.  In  a 
short  time  the  eggs  hatched,  but  the  roughness  of  the 
weather,  or  the  tenderness  of  tire  brood,  prevented 
the  female  from  leaving  her  young.  During  this 
time,  the  male,  with  surprising  industry,  brought 
small  insects,  in  the  larva  state,  to  the  nest,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  feed  the  nestlings.  Tiie  female  re¬ 
ceived  the  food, and  divided  it  among  her  little  charge. 
When  the  young  gained  sufficient  strength,  the  male 
was  permitted  to  feed  them,  and  from  this  time, 
both  parents  were  mutually  and  incessantly  employ¬ 
ed  in  collecting  small  insects  from  every  quarter,  and 
on  a  moderate  calculation,  to  the  number  of  about 
seven  hundred  in  a  day. 

One  cause  of  the  increase  of  many  insects  so  de¬ 
structive  to  vegetation,  is  the  decrease  of  these  little 
friends  to  the  agriculturalist.  Should  a  few  of  them 
innocently  trespass  on  the  farmer,  to  the  amount  of 
a  few  cents,  let  him  remember  that  he  is  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  them  for  services  rendered,  and  not  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination. 

They  are  not  merely  useful  in  destroying  insects 
— for  they  call  the  farmer  and  the  gardener  to  his 
business,  cause  the  groves  to  resound  with  music, 
and  usher  in  the  morning  with  melodious  praise. 

HAY-MAKING. 

Philosophy  teaches,  and  many  years  experience 
has  confirmed  us  in  the  correctness  of  her  teachings, 
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that  not  only  clover,  but  all  hay  in  which  clover,  or 
any  of  the  succulent  grasses,  are  constituents,  should 
be  cured  in  small  grass  cocks,  not  rolled,  bufformed 
of  layers  with  the  fork.  The  objections  to"  the  old 
mode  of  curing  wholly  in  the  sun,  are, “ in  the  first 
place,  that  the  leaves  and  finer  parts  of  grasses,  dry. 
crumble  and  are  lost,  ere  the  stems  and  succulent 
portions  are  fit  to  carry  to  the  barn.  In  the  second 
place,  that  an  intense  hot  sun  is  hurtful  to  the  quality 
of  the  hay,  that  cured  in  the  shade  being  always  the 
most  fragrant  and  nutritious.  Third  —  it  is  liable  to 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  dew,  sudden  showers,  or 
continued  rains.  And  fourth,  it  demands  more  la¬ 
bor  than  the  new  mode.  We  will  briefly  state  our 
method  of  management,  which  experience  has  induc¬ 
ed  us  somewhat  to  vary. 

Our  grass  is  heavy,  averaging,  perhaps,  2\  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  abounds  more  or  less  in  clover.  Where 
this  preponderates,  or  is  in  any  considerable  propor¬ 
tion,  we  endeavor  to  cut  when  the  clover  has  just 
passed  the  full  bloom.  The  grass  is  of  course  succu¬ 
lent  and  juicy,  and  the  swaths  heavy.  That  which 
is  cut  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  if  the  weather  bids 
fair,  is  turned  over  in  swath,  but  not  spread  or  ted¬ 
ded,  after  three  or  four  o'clock,  in  order  that  the 
wilted  portion  may  be  covered  from  the  dew.  If 
rain  is  apprehended,  it  is  put  into  grass  cocks,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  turned  in  theswarth.  The  grass  which 
is  mown  in  the  afternoon  is  put  into  cocks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon,  having  been  turned  in  the  swarth 
at.  ten  or  eleven,  if  time  will  permit,  or  if  the  grass 
is  heavy  or  wet.  We  never  spread  from  the  swarth, 
unless  rain  falls  before  it  is  cocked;  and  in  this  case 
it  is  made  into  cocks  as  soon  as  the  water  is  exhaled, 
and  the  grass  wilted.  We  prefer  to  leave  the  cocks 
undisturbed  two  nights  and  one  day,  and  until  a  fair 
day,  in  which  the  curing  process  may  be  completed, 
and  the  hay  housed.  It  may  stand  a  week  in  cocks 
without  receiving  any  injury,  if  they  are  properly 
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made.  In  the  finishing  process,  the  cocks  are  open¬ 
ed  in  the  morning,  say  at  nine  or  ten,  the  hay  sha¬ 
ken  up,  that  the  moisture,  which  is  now  principally 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  grass,  may  pass  freely  off — 
it  is  turned  over  at  eleven  to  two,  and  at  two  to  four 
it  is  completely  cured,  and  fit  to  be  taken  to  the  barn. 
Cured  in  this  way,  scarcely  a  leaf  is  wasted,  and  the 
hay  has  a  freshness,  fragrance  and  fine  color,  much 
to  be  desired.  There  is  at  least  ten  per  cent,  gained 
in  quantity,  and  as  much  in  quality. 

The  practice  of  the  best  English,  Flemish,  apd 
French  farmers,  says  Deane,  is  to  expose  their  hay 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun.  It  is  carried  in  dry, 
but  it  preserves  its  green  color;  and  you  see  hay  two 
or  three  years  old  in  their  market,  of  so  bright  a 
green  color,  that  we  should  scarcely  conceive  it  to 
be  cured;  yet  they  are  in  the  practice  of  preserving 
it  for  years,  and  value  it  more  for  its  age.  The  cock 
excludes  it  from  the  sun  and  preserves  its  greenness; 
and  if  a  slight  fermentation  takes  place  there,  the  hay 
seldom  heats,  and  never  spoils,  in  the  mow  or  stack. 
It  is  the  best  mode  to  make  good  hay. 

AGRICULTURE 

Should  he  patronized  by  the  Government. 

To  whatever  state,  country  or  age,  we  direct  our 
attention,  we  find  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and 
the  consequent  substantial  prosperity  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  in  a  great  measure  graduated,  by  the  amount  of 
protection  and  patronage  which  is  extended  to  its 
labors  by  the  government.  Where  it  is  nurtured 
and  respected,  os  it  should  be,  as  constituting  the 
source  of  national  wealth  and  independence — and  as 
the  great  moral  conservator  of  a  community — we  find 
the  great  body  of  the  people  industrious,  frugal  and 
prosperous.  But  where  agriculture  is  degraded  as 
a  menial  employment,  and  neglected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  we  find  commerce  and  manufactures  at  a  cor- 
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responding  low  ebb,  and  the  population  ignorant,  in¬ 
dolent  and  vicious. 

In  Great  Britain,  agriculture  has  received  the  fos¬ 
tering  care  of  the  government,  in  her  agricultural 
surveys,  premiums  and  protecting  duties;  and  she  is 
indebted  to  this  branch  of  her  industry  more,  proba¬ 
bly,  than  to  her  commerce  or  manufactures,  singly, 
for  her  unprecedented  state  of  prosperity.  Every 
agricultural  laborer  there,  feeds  three  mouths  besides 
his  own — four  millions  of  agriculturalists  feed  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  sixteen  millions.  No  country  has  made 
greater  strides  in  agricultural  improvement  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  than  Scotland,  under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  her  agricultural  society,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  which  she  has  annually  distributed 
in  premiums.  Her  commerce  and  manufactures  have 
increased  with  the  products  of  her  soil,  as  has  also  the 
industry,  intelligence,  probity  and  comfort  of  her 
population. 

Contrast  with  that  of  Britain,  the  social  and  pecu¬ 
niary  condition  of  Spain,  where  agriculture  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  encouragement  or  patronage  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  where  it  consequently  receives  but  little 
attention  from  the  people.  An  ignorant,  superstitious 
populace  spend  their  time  in  indolence  and  want — 
the  soil,  naturally  fertile,  is  neglected,  her  commerce 
languishing,  her  manufactures  a  mere  cypher,  and 
the  country  torn  by  civil  dissensions,  and  verging  to 
barrenness  and  desolation.  Such,  too,  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  part  of  once  fertile  Italy,  of  a  great  portion 
of  eastern  Europe,  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  and 
of  the  northern  portions  of  Africa,  which  were  once 
pre-eminent  for  a  numerous  population,  for  wealth 
and  civil  refinement.  The  interests  of  husbandry 
have  been  neglected  by  the  governments — honest  in¬ 
dustry  has  come  into  disrepute,  because  emulation  is 
not  encouraged  by  the  rewards,  nor  labor  protected 
by  the  arm  of  government — the  soil  is  in  a  measure 
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neglected,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  poor,  op¬ 
pressed  and  wretched. 

Were  not  comparisons  invidious,  we  might  illus¬ 
trate  our  text  by  examples  nearer  home.  But  we 
will  be  content,  at  present,  with  holding  up  good 
examples,  in  the  hope,  that  now  that  the  importance 
of  agriculture  has  been  brought  home  to  our  feelings, 
by  the  vast  importations  of  foreign  grain,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  the  times,  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  will  be  induced,  when  a  sufficient  interval  of 
party  strife  shall  permit,  to  borrow  lessons  of  instruc¬ 
tion  from  states  which  have  acted  wisely  upon  this 
subject.  Commerce  and  manufactures  are  fostered 
and  protected  by  government  at  an  immense  cost  to 
the  nation,  and  the  fisheries  are  encouraged  by  liberal 
bounties,  while  agriculture,  upon  which  all  must  ul¬ 
timately  rely,  for  sustenance  and  support,  is  left  to 
shift  for  itself.  Were  this  primary  branch  of  labor 
enlightened  and  encouraged  by  the  government,  as 
jt  has  been  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  now  being  in 
France,  Prussia,  Massachusetts,  &c.  its  products 
would  be  greatly  multiplied,  its  labors  more  honored 
and  more  followed,  and  the  benign  effects  of  its  im¬ 
provement  felt  in  every  department  of  society. 

'  ^  ^  IO'  ■ 

HORSE  FEED. 

There  is  no  one  who  regards  the  comfort  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  these  noble  creatures  who  contribute 
so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  homestead,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  splendid  establishment  of  the  rich,  or 
the  more  humble  domicil  of  the  poor,  but  must  re¬ 
joice  to  learn  that  the  root  culture  is  gaining  favor 
with  most  intelligent  farmers.  The  advantages,  in¬ 
deed,  which  result  from  devoting  a  few  acres  to  such 
purposes  are  so  striking,  and  adds  so  much  to  the 
profit  and  economy  of  every  well-conducted  farm, 
that  one  wonders  how  intelligent  agriculturalists 
could  so  long  have  rejected  the  evidence  which  have 
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so  obviously  presented  themselves  for  consideration; 
and  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  facts  of  the  case 
more  immediately  to  view,  we  will  briefly  state 
them.  To  begin,  then,  we  will  premise,  that  each 
working  horse  will  consume  3  gallons  of  corn  per 
day,  or  136  bushels  7  gallons  a  year;  now  if  we  take 
SO  bushels  as  the  average  yield  of  an  acre  in  corn, 
which  is  a  large  one,  it  will  take  4  acres,  90  perches 
of  ground  to  raise  corn  enough  to  sustain  a  single 
horse:  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  an  acre 
in  carrots  will  yield  300  bushels,  (and  this  is  a  small 
average,  for  700  bushels  have  often  been  produced 
on  an  acre,)  and  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  three 
pecks  of  this  root,  daily,  is  sufficient  to  sustain  horses 
well,  at  labor,  as  there  are  1200  pecks  in  300  bush¬ 
els,  so  will  one  acre  sustain  a  horse  1  year  and  35 
days,  making  a  saving  of  3  acres  and  90  perches  of 
land,  and  nearly  the  equivalent  of  that  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  in  tillage,  as  all  will  admit  that  if  the  carrots  be 
judiciously  drilled ,  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  their  culture,  is  very  little  greater  than 
what  is  requisite  to  secure  a  good  yield  of  corn — one 
thinning  and  three  hoeings  being  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  a  good  crop.  As  to  the  manuring,  we 
will  observe,  that  they  do  not  require  more  than 
ought  to  be  given  to  corn,  as  less  than  10  loads  should 
not  be  devoted  to  either.  The  gathering  and  preser¬ 
vation  is,  to  be  sure,  more  tedious  per  acre,  but  when 
the  labor  to  be  bestowed  on  4  acres  and  9  perches  in 
corn,  is  compared  with  that  requisite  for  one  acre  of 
carrots,  we  think  the  account  will  stand  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

It  may  be  said,  that  corn  will  keep  the  year  round, 
and  the  carrots  will  not.  This  is  most  true — but  car¬ 
rots  will  keep  well  from  November  till  May,  and 
when  the  saving  of  ground  and  economy  of  labor  are 
considered — when  the  delightful  effect  which  carrots 
exercise  on  the  general  health  of  the  animal,  are  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  account,  it  must  be  conceded  that  much 
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advantage  would  arise  from  even  partial  feeding  with 
them.  All  observing  horse-masters  know,  that  this 
animal  delights  in  an  occasional  change  of  food,  and 
what  could  be  more  judicious  than  to  alternate  his 
food  from  grain  to  carrots;  say  twice  or  thrice  a 
week.  The  effect  of  such  treatment  would  be  most 
salutary  and  conducive  to  health,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  this  root  exerts  a  most  excellent  influence  in  loos¬ 
ening  the  skin,  giving  to  the  hair  a  soft  and  healthful 
appearance,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  cooling  to  the 
general  system  of  the  horse;  often  without  resort  to 
medicine  correcting  the  torpid  condition  of  his  bow¬ 
els  and  restoring  his  appetite.  Let  him  who  doubts 
make  the  experiment,  and  we  pledge  ourself  that  he 
will  become  a  convert  to  our  views. — Baltimore 
Farmer  Gardener. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OE  THE  TURNIP. 

By  Jl.  Forsyth. 

The  early  white  Dutch  and  early  stone  are  gene- 
ally  preferred;  but  the  genuine  Aberdeen  yellow 
golden  yellow,  or  Maltese  golden)  is  the  hardest,  the 
lardiest,  and  most  sugary  of  any  sorts  I  have 
wer  seen.  Times  of  sowing  may  be  about  March 
15,  for  early  summer  crop;  May  15,  for  autumn  sup- 
>ly;  July  1,  fora  main  winter  stock;  and  August  12 
or  the  latest,  or  spring  crop.  In  sowing,  suppose 
he  ground  to  be  in  ridges,  IS  inches  wide,  and  some 
veil-rotted  dung  introduced  between  them;  and,  af- 
er  digging  every  ridge  separately,  cover  the  dung 
ibout  2  inches  deep,  pass  the  roller  over  the  whole, 
hen  make  drills,  and  sow  the  seeds  right  over  the 
idge  of  dung,  burying  them  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  deep.  As  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  be  dust¬ 
ed  with  powdered  lime,  to  prevent  injury  from  in¬ 
sects;  and  when  they  show  their  rough  leaves,  let 
them  be  thinned  to  about  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  the 
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rows,  and  afterwards  thinned  for  use  to  6  or  8  inches. 
At  the  approach  of  drought,  frost,  or  snow,  some  may 
be  dressed  to  1  inch  of  top,  leaving  the  root  entire, 
and  crowded  side  by  side  in  dry  tan,  sand,  or  soil, 
in  any  open  shed,  or  awning,  where  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  sound  and  serviceable  for  a  considerable  time. 

Isleivorth,  Feb.  18,  1S37. 

From  the  Farmer  and  News  Letter. 

RUTA  BAGA  FOR  HORSES. 

Mr.  Cole: — Noticing  in  one  of  your  papers  a  re¬ 
commendation  of  Ruta  Baga,  in  small  quantities,  as 
good  food  for  horses,  1  have  this  winter  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  much  to  my  satisfaction.  I  have  two  work¬ 
ing  horses  which  1  have  fed  on  coarse  fodder  together 
with  a  peck  of  ruta  baga  each  per  day.  My  horses 
were  never  in  better  health  and  flesh  since  I  have 
kept  horses,  which  has  been  for  about  thirty  years. 
My  neighbors  frequently  ask  how  much  grain  I  give 
them,  and  they  appear  much  surprised  when  I  tell 
them — not  a  kernel.  W. 

Westbrook ,  Me.  Jan.  23,  IS3S. 

RAINY  DAYS. 

How  much  time  is  thrown  away  by  some  farmers 
when  the  weather  will  not  permit  them  to  work  out 
doors.  And  how  well  this  time  might  be  improved ! 
There  are  many  days  and  hours  of  wet  weather  in  a 
year  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  work  on  a  farm, 
and  when  these  are  lost,  as  they  are  by  too  man}* 
farmers  of  my  acquaintance,  they  amount  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum.  “Time  is  money,”  as  my  grandfather 
used  to  say — and  further,  “take  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

Now  if  this  is  good  advice  in  money  matters,  it 
will  surely  apply  to  economy  in  time,  to  those  hours 
and  half  days  when  the  rain  drives  us  under  cover. 

Well,  how  are  these  hours  to  be  best  improved?  I 
will  tell  my  brother  farmers:  get  yourselves  a  set  o! 
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carpenter’s  tools,  and  make  a  work  bench,  and  if  you 
can  plane  a  board  and  drive  a  nail  you  will  find 
enough  to  occupy  all  your  spare  time. 

The  tools  will  cost  but  five  or  six  dollars — such  as 
are  most  necessary,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
your  out-buildings,  fence,  and  many  of  your  farming 
implements,  in  good  repair.  If  your  barn  or  stable 
door  break  down,  mend  it  immediately  the  first  rainy 
day.  If  a  board  is  loose,  put  a  nail  in  or  replace  it. 
If  you  want  any  plain,  useful  kitchen  furniture,  such 
as  a  pine  table,  benches,  &c.  take  those  occasions. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  things  that 
might  be  made  or  repaired  in  such  times.  Every 
farmer  that  looks  around  him  (if  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  so  doing)  will  find  the  wood  work  on  his 
place  lamentably  out  of  repair. 

Besides,  every  farmer  should  accustom  himself  to 
the  use  of  tools.  When  he  wants  a  small  job  done,  it 
wastes  as  much  time  often  as  it  is  worth,  to  go  seve¬ 
ral  miles  after  a  carpenter.  I  know  some  farmers 
who  have  not  a  hatchet,  drawing  knife,  auger,  plane 
or  working  bench  about  their  place. 

The  consequence  is,  their  jobs  and  repairs  general¬ 
ly  go  undone,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  rainy 
weather.  Is  this  economy?  Yet  such  men  will 
carry  their  grain  five  miles  further  to  a  market  where 
they  can  get  two  cents  more  on  a  bushel. 

POOR  RICHARD. 


Useful  Discovery. — A  simple  method  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  arsenic  in  food,  however  small  a  quan¬ 
tity,  has  recently  been  discovered;  it  is  this:  put  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  to  be  tried,  and  double  its  weight 
of  soda,  into  a  little  glass  tube.  Close  the  open  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tube  with  blotting  paper, and  then  heat  the 
other  end  with  a  taper.  The  arsenic  is  sublimated  in 
a  few  moments,  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  in 
the  part  which  is  not  heated. 


BY  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FUACTICAL  FARMERS* 


6.  Itt-  PHILLIPS,  Printer.  I.  D.  RUPP,  Editor. 

Vol.  I.  Dkchanicsburg,  Pa.  May,  1838.  No.  9. 


ON  MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

From  fifteen  years  observation,  we  feel  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  impulse  is  necessary  to  bring  into 
action,  the  pens  of  our  practical  farmers  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  instruction  of  the  husbandmen  of  our  happy  re¬ 
public.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  intimate, 
that  there  are  not  many  scientific,  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  fanners,  daily  writing  for  agricultural  journals 
—  by  no  means — but  we  mean  to  say,  that  there  are 
many  intelligent  persons,  either  too  negligent  or 
too  selfish,  to  let  their  light  shine  upon  others.  This 
is  a  bad  spirit.  To  impart  information  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  others,  does  not  make  the  one  who  imparts  it 
any  the  poorer.  We  know  men,  in  all  respects  qua¬ 
lified  to  give  information  in  the  various  departments 
of  agriculture,  who,  when  you  approach  them  on  this 
subject,  seem  so  reserved,  as  though  the  world  was 
made  for  themselves  only.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  many  who  are  ready  to  communicate;  but  the 
prejudiced  refuse  to  receive  what  may  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  to  them.  This  also  should  not  be  so. 
Every  one,  farmer  or  mechanic ,  should  store  his 
mind  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that  he  may  like  a 
man,  discharge  manfully  and  credibly  to  himself 
and  the  good  of  others,  the  respective  duties  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him,  no  matter  whatever  station  in  life 
Providence  may  assign  him. 

Many  opportunities  present  themselves  now  for 
acquiring  useful  knowledge,  and  of  imparting  it  to 
others.  Societies  for  mutual  improvement  can  be 
readily,  and  have  been  organized.  Aside  from  these, 
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there  are  numerous  agricultural  and  literary  publica¬ 
tions;  and  every  farmer  should  patronize  one  or  more 
of  them  —  not  only  subscribe  and  pay  for  them,  but 
lie  should  read,  and  twite  for  them.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  make  experiments  either  in 
agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  publish  the 
results  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family. 

If  all  were  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject, 
we  would  soon  have  a  happier  and  a  better  world — • 
all  would  then  be  urged  forward  in  the  acquisition, 
and  communication  of  useful  knowledge  —  the  human 
mind  would  be  expanded;  the  heart  improved ;  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  community  de¬ 
cidedly  better  than  at  present. 

Amid  the  murky  mist,  it  seems  to  us,  a  redeeming 
spirit  is  abroad — all  that  is  now  necessary,  is  to  fan 
the  fire  ‘••steadily  though  gently and  the  hearts  of 
the  most  frigid  will  be  warmed  up.  We  now  feel, 
f  om  the  patronage  we  have.received,  that  if  a  few  of 
our  practical  farmers  would  be  a  little  more  “ready” 
to  icri/e,  that  we  would  be  liberally  sustained  by 
those  for  whom  we  are  laboring.  We  trust  that  this 
appeal,  to  our  worthy  patrons,  will  be  followed  by 
numerous  communications  detailing  the  results  of 
many  experiments.  The  highest  meed  we  labor  for 
is,  that  it  may  be  said  of  us:  “You  are  accomplishing 
good.”  And  we  want  many  to  participate. 

Editor. 


•>€>  © 


TO  OUR  GERMAN  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS  IN  GENERAL. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  have  extended  the 
libera!  hand  of  patronage  to  us  since  we  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Practical  Farmer;  and  it  is 
to  you  we  look  with  the  confident  expectation  that 
you  will  spare  no  pains  to  bring  our  little  paper  into 
favorable  notice  with  the  agricultural  community — 
with  all  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  read 
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This  you  may  do  effectually  by  writing  for  the  “ Far¬ 
mer, ”  and  securing  names  as  subscribers  and  forward¬ 
ing  them  to  us  with  communications  containing  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  you  in  agriculture. 

We  know  that  you  all  are  fully  persuaded  that  if 
farmers  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of 
the  times,  and  sustain  themselves  in  the  position  they 
occupy,  experiments  in  agriculture  must  be  made  and 
the  result  generally  diffused;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  the  farmer  must 
read, — he  must  be  well  informed.  To  this  end  ihe 
pages  of  our  periodical  shall  ever  be  devoted — useful 
communications  be  inserted — no  pains  be  spared  on 
our  part  to  advance  and  make  known  the  best  me¬ 
thods  of  cultivating  the  soil. 

We  know  that  a  great  portion  of  our  readers  would 
prefer  to  write  in  the  German  language.  We  did,  on 
a  former  occasion,  state,  and  we  now  repeat  it  once 
more,  that  we  will  cheerfully  translate  every  useful 
German  communication  into  the  English. — Editor. 

@  ■ 

IMPROVEMENT  in  husbanbry. 

We  congratulate  our  friends,  who  have  stood  by  us, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  editorial  labors,  in  urging 
the  importance  of  root  culture.  We  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  our  efforts  seconded  by  many  who  have 
made  preparations  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  car¬ 
rot,  mangel  wurtzel,  ruta  baga,  &e.  Not  less  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  individuals  of  this  county  and  York, 
within  our  own  personal  knowledge, have  commenced 
raising  the  root.  We  hope  experience  will  soon  set¬ 
tle  the  question  of  the  root  culture  in  this  part  of  Pei  n- 
sylvania.  We  have  no  doubts  upon  our  mind  that  it 
will  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  west  Pennsylvania.  We  would  only  add, 
that  the  utmost  care  and  attention  should  be  paid  in 
making  so  important  experiments.  Give  the  root  a 
fair  trial. — Ed.  Prac.  Farmer. 
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NOTICES. 

Franklin  Farmer,  published  by  F.  D.  Pet / it , 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Society,  edited  by  Thomas  B.  Stevenson ,  Esq. 

The  editor  has  been  kind  enough  to  favor  us  with 
the  perusal  of  several  numbers  of  the  ‘’Franklin  Far¬ 
mer,”  by  way  of  exchange.  We  could  not  reasonably 
expect  him  to  continue  the  favor;  because  the  price 
of  his  paper  is  $2  00 — we  feel  willing  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

In  the  numbers  before  us,  the  Editor  evinces  a 
strong  mind  in  his  editorial,  and  a  sound  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  his  other  articles.  Few  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers  present  a  greater  variety  of  interesting 
facts  and  so  highly  instructive  as  the  “Franklin 
Farmer.” 

En passant,  we  would  also  notice  the 

Yankee  Farmer  and  News  Letter; 

This  also  has  found  its  way  to  us — replete  with  the 
useful  and  a  ‘•‘•leetle”  of  the  humorous .  Both  these 
publications  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  and  too 
warmly  recommended  to  the  agricultural  community. 
We  feel  as  if  we  could  not  help  it,  uin  German 
earnest ,”  to  recommend  the  Franklin  Farmer  and 
the  Yankee  Farmer,  to  the  favorable  attention  of  our 
German  brethren.  We  have  made  selections  from 
both,  which  will  be  presented  to  our  readers. 

“The  Yankee  Farmer  and  News  Letter,”  is  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  in  Boston,  Mass,  and  Portland, 
Maine,  every  Saturday  at  82  00  per  annum.  C.  P. 

J'ossor  and  S.  IV.  Cole,  publishers 

■  — 

THE  MONTHLY  GENESEE  FARMER, 

Vol.  III.  FOR  1S3S, 

Published  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

We  have  received  several  numbers  of  the  third 
volume  of  this  paper.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need 
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any  recommendations  from  us.  It  is  the  cheapest 
publication  ever  printed.  Price  only  fifty  cents  a 
year. 

As  we  intend  to  receive  subscribers  at  our  office, 
for  the  Genesee  Parmer,  we  invite  every  one  to'call 
with  us,  where  specimen  numbers  may  be  seen. 

Ed.  Prac.  Farmer. 

\For  the  Practical  Farmer .] 
lime. — NO.  IV. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  remarks  On  lime  for 
the  present,  by  suggesting  some  precepts  to  guide 
the  farmer  in  its  application.  From  experience  it  is 
found  that  all  soils  may  be  improved  by  mild  lime, 
and  ultimately  by  quick  lime,  which  do  not  effervesce 
with  acids,  and  sands  more  than  clays. 

A  practical  and  experienced  farmer  says:  “That 
when  lime  is  designed  as  an  amendment  or  permanent 
alterative,  it  should  previously  be  exposed  a  long 
time  to  the  air  to  render  it  mild  or  air-slacked.  No 
choice  of  season  need  be  observed  in  spreading  it.” 

When  the  soil  contains  undecayed  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  quicklime  will  always  improve  it,  hence  it  pos¬ 
sesses  peculiar  efficacy  in  fertilyzing  all  cold  soils, 
such  as  low  meadows  and  peats,  which  are  often  un¬ 
productive  through  the  very  exuberance  of  their  un¬ 
decomposed  vegetable  remains  It  is,  hence,  a  great 
mistake  to  apply  lime  to  a  soil  destitute  of  vegetable 
matter;  and  every  proper  means  should  be  adopted 
to  secure  vegetable  matter  in  necessary  quantities 
before  lime  be  administered.  The  most  effectual 
method  of  mingling  the  two  materials  in  right  pro¬ 
portion,  is  to  mix  up,  or  incorporate  the  lime  in  the 
soil  by  a  summer  fallow.  By  this  process  it  will 
come  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  green  and  decaying 
herbage,  which  it  will  soon  change  into  a  proper 
nutriment  for  a  future  crop.  When  lime  is  mixed 
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with  a  soil  containing  no  decomposable  ingredients, 
it  will  retain  i : s  caustic  and  burning  action,  and  prove 
very  hurtful  to  the  future  crop.  Still  there  remains 
a  remedy  to  correct  this  evil — undecayed  vegetable 
substances  should  be  immediately  applied.  Wheat 
or  rye  straw,  or  long  manure,  is  well  calculated  to 
rectify  the  caustic  lime.  When  soil  contains  much 
vegetable  manure  already  soluble,  or  so  reduced  as  to 
afford  nutriment  to  young  growing  plants,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  quicklime  is  almost  unnecessary — it  should 
be  w'noliy  avoided. 

The  experience  of  the  use  of  lime,  as  a  manure, 
seems  to  suggest  the  precept,  that  quicklime  should 
be  administered  as  early  as  possible  after  being  burn¬ 
ed;  or  when  that  is  impracticable,  it  should  be  pre¬ 
served  closely  excluded  from  the  air.  I.  13. 


RUTA  BAGA. 

The  ruin  baga  is  a  variety  of  the  Brasica  rapa. 
It  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  the  Swedish 
turnip.  “The  leaf  of  it  is  blueish  green,  like  the 
green  of  peas  when  of  their  full  size,  or  like  the 
green  of  a  young  and  thrify  cabbage;  hence  it  is 
called  the  cabbage  turnip  The  outside  of  the  bulb 
is  of  a  greenish  hue — the  root  has  a  turbinate,  sub- 
fusiform  root — mixed  towards  the  top  with  a  color 
bordering  upon  the  red;  and  the  inside,  if  they  are 
true  and  pure,  is  of  deep  yellow,  nearly  the  color  of 
gold.  ” 

As  to  the  quality  and  preparation  of  land;  time 
and  manner  of  sowing,  and  culture — See  Practical 
Farmer,  page  2S,  29. 

Time  and  manner  of  harvesting. — Mr.  Cobbett 
recommends,  that  the  earth  be  turned  off  from  the 
roots  by  the  plough,  in  dry  weather,  before  the  hard 
frosts  set  in,  and  when  gathered  by  hand,  which  will 
save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  loosening  them  by 
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the  spade,  and  greatly  expedite  the  work.  The  crop 
when  palled,  may  be  secured  over  winter  in  the 
usual  manner  of  securing  potatoes,  either  in  some 
dry  part  of  the  field  and  covered  close  and  secure. 

John  Sandford  says:  “I  have  two  barn  cellars 
under  the  barn  floors,  which  together  hold  3000  bush¬ 
els.  They  have  each  a  small  door  at  the  back  end, 
and  scuttles  through  the  floor — are  well  painted  and 
proof  against  frost.  By  opening  the  door  and  scut¬ 
tles  I  can  dispel  the  foul  air  or  gas  at  pleasure,  for 
large  quantities  of  roots  stored  in  cellars  must  be 
ventilated,  or  they  will  heat  and  spoil.  These  cel¬ 
lars  are  filled  by  drawing  the  loaded  cart  on  the  floor, 
and  damping  or  throwing  the  load  through  the  scut¬ 
tles — and  the  cellar  is  filled  with  very  little  labor. 

“The  remainder  of  the  crop  were  pulled  and 
buried  directly  on  the  ground,  much  as  potatoes,  in 
heaps  of  about  thirty-three  bushels,  leaving  a  small 
passage  at  the  top,  in  order  that  the  gas  may  pass  of, 
without  which  they  will  not  keep.” 

Uses  and  mode  of  applying  the  crop. — “As  food 
for  cattle,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  both  raw  and  boiled 
or  steamed,  which  is  preferable,  or  poultry  when 
boiled  or  steamed — cows  that  give  /nilk,  breeding 
sows,  ewes  with  lambs,  their  lambs  and  pigs,  at 
weaning  are  greatly  benefitted  by  the  use  of  the  ruta 
baga,  especially  when  boiled  or  steamed.  It  by  far 
surpasses  the  turnip  when  fed  off  by  sheep  with 
hurdles,  or  otherwise,  or  by  hogs  upon  the  field. 
The  tops  when  cut  before  the  roots  are  gathered,  are 
valuable  as  green  feed  for  all  the  stock  mentioned 
above.” — Cohhett. 

Mr.  Sandford  continues:  “In  these  two  barns  I 
stable  thirty-eight  head  of  cattle,  thirty-one  of  which 
are  beef  cattle,  one  pair  of  working  oxen,  and  five 
milch  cows — all  convenient  to  feed  from  the  cellars. 
The  roots  are  thrown  upon  the  barn-floor — cut  with 
large  English  hay  knives,  which  can  be  done  by  a 
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smart  man  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  minute,  and  are 
passed  to  the  manger  or  trough  with  a  swoop  shovel. 

With  good  cattle,  well  constructed,  clean,  well 
littered  stables,  plenty  of  roots,  and  good  hay,  with 
card  and  curry-comb  applied  every  day,  I  can  have 
fine  cattle  and  good  beef.  These  roots  should  be  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated.  They  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  man  who  farms  any  land,  even  one  acre,  and 
can  guage  to  his  wants.  The  poor  man  with  his  one 
acre  and  one  cow,  can  at  least  plant  six  rods,  and  till 
it  when  he  will  do  nothing  else. 

“Thirty  pounds  of  ruta  baga,  with  two  or  three 
quarts  of  oats,  and  six  pounds  of  stran,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  horse  per  day,  of  moderately  hard  work. 
Hackney  horses  have  been  kept  on  them  with  a  less 
quantity  of  oats.” 

REMARKS  ON  GARDENING. 

By  T.  Bridgeman. 

The  mode  of  laying  out  the  ground  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  may  be  left  to  the  Gardener  himself;  the 
form  being  a  thing  of  trifling  importance  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetables.  The  essential  point  is  to  keep 
the  ground  well-worked,  and  free  from  weeds. 

Previous,  however,  to  entering  on  the  work  of  the 
garden,  the  gardener  should  lay  down  rules  for  his 
fulure  government.  In  this  book  he  should  first  lay 
out  a  plan  of  his  garden;  allotting  a  place  for  all  the 
different  kind  of  vegetables  he  intends  to  cultivate. 
As  he  proceeds  in  the  business  of  planting  his  grounds, 
if  he  were  to  keep  an  account  of  every  thing  he  does 
relative  to  his  garden,  he  would  soon  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  art.  This  the  writer  has  done  for 
the  last  nineteen  years. 

One  great  article  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  have  a 
supply  of  good  old  manure  and  other  composts  ready 
to  incorporate  with  the  earth;  also,  a  portion  of 
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ashes,  soot,  tobacco,  dust  and  lime,  for  the  purpose 
of  sowing  over  seed  beds  in  dry  weather;  this  will 
tend,  in  a  great  measure,  to  destroy  insects  which 
sometimes  cut  off  young  plants  as  fast  as  they  come 
up. 

If  the  ground  cannot  be  all  manured  as  it  should  be, 
it  is  of  primary  importance  that  those  vegetables  be 
provided  for  which  most  need  manure.  Good  rich 
manure  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  production 
of  Brocoil,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Spinage, 
Onions,  Radishes,  and  Salada  in  general. 

In  the  event  of  a  scanty  supply  of  manure,  those 
kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  raised  in  hills  or  drills, 
may  be  provided  for  by  disposing  of  the  manure  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  seeds  or  plants. 

The  next  important  matter  is  to  have  the  ground 
in  suitable  condition  to  receive  the  seed.  I  would 
wish  to  be  understood,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for 
early  sowing  and  planting,  even  to  the  risk  of  losing 
a  little  seed,  provided  the  ground  be  fit  to  receive  it. 
A  light  sandy  soil  will  be  benefitted  if  worked  when 
moist,  as  such  treatment  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
it  more  compact;  on  the  contrary,  if  a  clay  soil  be 
worked  when  too  wet,  it  kneads  like  dough,  and  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  bind  when  draught  follows,  and  this  not 
only  prevents  the  seeds  from  rising,  but  injures  the 
plants  materially  in  their  subsequent  growth  by  its 
becoming  impervious  to  the  moderate  rains,  dews, 
air,  and  influence  of  the  sun,  all  which  are  necessary 
to  the  promotion  of  vegetation. 

Much  depends  on  the  manure  used  on  particular 
kinds  of  soils.  The  great  art  of  improving  sandy 
and  clayey  soils,  is  to  give  the  former  such  dressings 
of  clay,  cow  dung  and  other  kinds  of  manure,  as  will 
have  a  tendency  to  bind  them  and  make  them  more 
compact,  and  consequently  more  retentive  of  mois¬ 
ture;  and  to  the  latter  coats  of  horse  dung,  ashes, 
sand,  and  such  other  composts  as  may  tend  to  sepa- 
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rale  the  particles,  and  open  the  pores  of  the  clay  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  approach  as  near  as  possibie  to  a 
loam. 

The  nearer  the  ground  approaches  to  a  sandy  soil, 
the  less  retentive  will  it  he  of  moisture;  the  more  to  a 
clayey,  the  longer  will  it  retain  it;  and  the  finer  the 
particles  of  which  the  clay  is  composed,  the  more  tena¬ 
cious  will  it  be  of  water,  and  consequently  be  longer 
in  drying,  and  the  harder  when  dry. 

The  work  of  drilling  may  be  performed  in  various 
ways;  in  some  cases  a  plough  is  used,  in  others  a 
small  hoe,  or  a  dibble  drawn  along  the  edge  of  a  board 
or  line,  it  is  of  little  consequence  when  the  work  is 
done,  if  it  be  well  done.  While  I  leave  the  gardener 
to  make  his  own  choice  of  tools,  I  would  suggest  that 
he  be  provided  with  two  or  three  drilling  machines; 
these  every  handy  man  may  make  for  himself;  they 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  garden  rake,  with  five  teeth 
two  inches  broad,  and  tapered  so  as  to  enter  the  ground 
and  leave  the  drills  two  inches  deep. 

Gardeners  practice  different  methods  of  covering  up 
seeds — some  do  it  with  a  hoe,  others  with  a  rake  or 
harrow,  some  draw  a  portion  of  the  earth  to  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  after  sowing  the  seeds,  return  it  re¬ 
gularly  over  the  bed;  in  some  particular  case  a  seive 
is  used,  in  others  a  roller.  Rolling  or  treading  in 
seeds  is  necessary  in  dry  weather,  but  it  should  never 
be  done  when  the  ground  is  wet. 

There  is  nothing  that  protects  young  crops  of  Tur¬ 
nips,  Cabbage,  and  other  small  plants  from  the  depre¬ 
dation  of  the  fly,  so  well  as  rolling:  for  when  the  sur¬ 
face  is  rendered  completely  smooth,  these  insects  are 
deprived  of  the  harbor  they  would  otherwise  have 
under  the  clods  and  small  lumps  of  earth.  This  me¬ 
thod  will  be  found  more  effectual  than  soaking  the 
seed  in  any  preparation,  or  dusting  the  plants  with 
any  composition  whatever;  but  as  the  roller  must 
only  be  used  previous  to  or  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
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seed,  and  not  even  then  if  the  ground  be  wet,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  gardener  should  have  a  hogshead 
always  at  hand  in  dry  weather  containing  infusions 
made  of  waste  tobacco,  lime,  soot,  cow  dung,  elder, 
burdock  leaves,  &c.  A  portion  of  these  ingredients, 
or  any  other  preparation  that  is  poisonous  to  insects, 
without  injuring  the  plants,  thrown  into  a  hogshead 
kept  filled  up  with  water,  if  used  moderately  over 
beds  of  young  plants  in  dry  weather,  would,  in  al¬ 
most  every  case,  insure  a  successful  crop. 

If  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  sow  seeds  in  dry 
weather,  it  is  recommended  to  soak  the  seed  in  water 
mixed  with  sulphur.  This  practice,  with  attentive 
watering,  will  cause  the  seeds  to  vegetate  speedily. 

If  it  should  be  requisite  to  transplant  any  thing 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  the  transplanting  should  al¬ 
ways  be  done  as  soon  as  the  earth  has  been  freshly 
turned  over,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  should  he 
steeped  in  mud  made  of  rich  compost,  before  they 
are  set  out. 

1  have  in  most  cases  recommended  seeds  to  be  sown 
in  drills  drawn  from  8  to  12  inches  apart,  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  sowing  broadcast,  because  the  weeds  can  be 
more  easily  destroyed  by  means  of  a  small  hoe:  and 
which,  properly  used,  greatly  promotes  the  growth 
of  young  plants. 


From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

ROOT  CROPS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  way  of  making  more  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  than  by  the  culture  of  root 
crops.  We  here  give  a  few  instances  to  show  what 
may  be  done.  The  great  productiveness  of  carrots 
on  a  deep  rich  soil  is  well  known.  L.  Beach,  of 
Marcellus,  raised  in  1S35,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three 
hundred  bushels  of  carrots  to  the  acre.  Edward 
Miller  of  Albany  county,  raised  the  same  vear,  six 
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teen  hundred,  and  eighty  bushels.  Many  other  in¬ 
stances  might  be  given  where  a  thousand  or  more 
have  been  raised  to  the  acre. 

The  ruta  baga  is  not  less  productive  when  proper¬ 
ly  managed.  Edward  Miller  of  Albany,  raised  at  the 
rate  of  1220  bushels  to  the  acre.  R.  Gordon,  in  a 
communication  in  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  states 
that  he  raised  1.510  bushels  on  an  acre.  William 
Wetmore  of  Stow,  Ohio,  raised  at  the  rate  of  1952 
bushels  an  acre  in  one  instance,  and  1434  in  another. 
Now,  whatever  has  been  once  done,  may  be  done 
again.  The  great  secret  in  cultivating  root  crops, 
consists  in  heavy  manuring;  of  course,  good  culture 
in  other  respects,  is  needed. 

We  know  from  our  own  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  that  on  good  land,  with  a  tolerable  share  of 
manure,  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  bushels 
of  ruta  baga  may  be  reasonably  expected,  in  ordinary 
seasons.  Experiments  have  shown  that  for  fattening 
oxen,  two  bushels  are  fully  equal  to  one  bushel  of  corn; 
consequently,  for  this  purpose,  an  acre  of  this  root  is 
equal  to  what  is  ordinarily  raised  by  eight  or  ten  acres 
of  corn. 

But  the  fine  condition  in  which  root  crops  leave  the 
land,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  they  furnish  by  feed¬ 
ing  to  cattle,  and  the  consequent  means  of  continual 
improvement  of  the  soil,  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  advantages  derived  from  their  culture. 

On  heavy  soils,  ruta  baga  does  not  succeed  well, 
unless  the  ground  be  sufficiently  dry,  (by  underdrain¬ 
ing  if  needed)  and  it  be  in  good  culture,  and  well 
manured.  But  with  these  requisites,  we  believe  that 
nearly  or  quite  as  large  crops  may  be  had  from  such 
soils  as  any  other. 

Such  soils  are  as  well  adapted,  if  prepared  as  just 
stated,  to  the  culture  of  mangel  wurtzel,  as  any  soil 
whatever;  and  crops  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 
bushels  to  the  acre ,  have  been  repeatedly  raised. 
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Though  not  well  adapted  to  fattening  animals  for 
beef,  they  far  exceed  other  roots  as  food  for  milch 
cows;  hence  they  should  be  unsparingly  cultivated 
on  all  dairy  farms.  They  are  also  excellent  winter 
and  spring  food  for  sheep.  J.  J.  T. 


THE  CUT  WORM. 

The  cut  worm  is  an  ash-colored  worm  with  a  stripe 
almost  black  upon  its  back.  At  its  full  growth,  it  is 
the  bigness  of  a  goose-quill,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length.  The  greatest  mischief  that  cut-  worms  ge¬ 
nerally  do,  is  to  young  cabbage,  corn,  cauliflowers, 
&c.  They  never  choose  to  appear  on  the  surface  in 
the  day  time;  but  keep  themselves  buried  about  an 
inch  or  two  beneath  it.  In  the  night  they  come  up, 
eat  off  the  stems  of  young  plants,  and  again  bury 
themselves  in  the  soil,  often  attempting  to  draw  in 
the  plants  after  them.  They  sometimes  cutoff  fields 
of  Indian  corn.  They  begin  their  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  May  and  cease  in  June. 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  page  229, 
says:  “I  once  prevented  their  depradations  in  my 
garden,  by  manuring  the  soil  with  sea  mud,  newly 
taken  from  the  flats.  The  plants  generally  escaped, 
though  they  were  cut  off  in  a  spot  of  ground  that  lies 
contiguous.  From  the  success  of  this  experiment,  I 
concluded  that  salt  is  very  offensive  or  pernicious  to 
them.  Lime  and  ashes  in  some  measure  prevent 
their  doing  mischief;  but  sea  water,  salt,  or  brine, 
would  be  more  effectual  antidotes.  The  most  effec¬ 
tual  method,  and  not  a  laborious  remedy  even  in 
field  culture,  is  to  go  round  every  morning  and  open 
the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  and  you  will  never 
fail  to  find  the  worm  at  the  root  within  four  inches. 
Kill  him,  and  you  will  save  not  only  the  other  plants 
of  your  field,  but  probably  may  thousands  in  Aiture 
years.” 
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CORN  STOCK  FODDER, 

Chopped  up  with  a  cutting  machine,  and  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  bran,  shorts  or  meal,  (if 
mixed  with  warm  water,  so  much  the  better,)  will 
be  wholly  eaten  by  cattle.  The  advantage  of  this 
practice  is,  that  the  centre  stalks,  commonly  rejected 
by  cattle,  are  now  entirely  eaten  by  them;  and  as  they 
are  the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  part,  a  great  loss 
is  prevented.  By  lessening  the  quantity  of  meal 
gradually,  cattle  may  be  learned  to  eat  the  cut  stalks 
without  any  addition.  J.  T. 


CARE  NEEDED  FOR  SHEEP. 

Farmers  who  wish  to  carry  their  sheep  safely  and 
in  good  condition  through  winter,  must  recollect  that 
the  great  secret  is,  to  keep  them  constantly  comfor¬ 
table — in  every  sense  of  the  word.  To  attain  this, 
they  must  be  properly  sheltered  from  the  wind  and 
snow,  they  must  have  access  to. water,  the  strong  and 
the  week  must  be  separated  into  different  flocks,  and 
abo\e  all,  they  must  have  a  regular  supply  of  mangel 
wurtzel  or  ruta  baga.  It  is  indispensible  too  that 
constant  regularity  both  in  the  quantity  and  nature 
of  their  food  be  strictly  observed. 


WORMS  AND  SOTS  IN  HORSES. 

“When  worms  breed  in  horses,  it  arises  from  weak 
digestion,  or  a  vitiated  appetite.  To  cure  a  horse 
of  hots : 

Take  two  drachms  of  quicksilver;  half  an  ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine,  rub  the  quicksilver  till  no  glist- 
ning  appears;  then  take  an  ounce  of  aloes,  a  dram  of 
grated  ginger,  thirty  drops  of  oil  of  savin,  and  syrup 
of  buckthorn  enough  to  make  the  whole  into  a  ball. 

One  of  these  balls  may  be  given  every  six  days, 
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with  the  usual  precautions  with  regard  to  mercurial 
physic:  And  the  following  powders  intermediately: 

Take  powdered  tin  and  Aethiops  mineral,  of  each 
one  ounce;  and  give  it  every  night  in  a  mash,  or  in 
corn. 

These  medicines,  or  any  of  the  various  preparations 
of  antimony  and  mercury,  should  be  continued  seve¬ 
ral  weeks  together,  in  order  to  free  the  animal  en* 
tirely  from  these  vermin.” — Bartlett's  Farriery. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  HOGS. 

It  is  found  from  experience  that  charcoal  is  a  very 
useful  material  in  fattening  hogs.  About  one  pint 
per  day,  to  a  hog,  will  greatly  add  to  the  health  and 
prove  a  complete  remedy  for  those  intestinal  worms 
which  are  found  so  generally  about  the  kidneys  of 
hogs. 

A  writer  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  says:  “With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hogs  eating  it,  I  give  mine,  twenty-five 
in  number,  about  a  half  a  bushel  a  day,  and  they 
leave  their  corn  for  it,  munching  it  in  with  the  ut¬ 
most  zest.” 

We  are  further  assured  that  the  use  of  charcoal  is 
the  means  of  saving  food  in  fattening  hogs. 

Editor. 


The  following  receipe  we  received  from  a  friend, 
who  has  used  the  salve  or  ointment,  with  never-fail¬ 
ing  success  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 

din  Ointment  to  cure  sores,  wounds,  scalds,  4’C. 
— Take  one  pint  of  sour  vinegar  and  put  into  it  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  litharge  and  simmer  it  gently 
for  several  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally;  put  it  into 
an  earthern  crock  and  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
lard,  and  mix  the  whole  completely;  stir  it  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  consistent  salve,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
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Before  applying  it  to  the  wound  or  sore,  warm  it  a 
little  and  apply  it  with  a  feather,  a  soft  brush,  or 
sponge. 


THE  FARMER. 

Remember  ike  Mulberry ,  is  the  motto  which  ought 
to  be  inscribed  upon  every  farmer’s  door,  and  upon 
every  implement  of  husbandry,  that  he  may  be  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  that  source  of  wealth  which  he 
lias  hitherto  neglected.  The  following  remarks  will 
be  important  lo  the  agriculturalist  in  aiding  him  to  se¬ 
lect  the  most  favorable  soil  and  situation  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  mulberry. 

Mulberry. — A  dry,  sterile  sand  is  unsuitable;  and 
a  shallow  soil  on  a  foundation  of  clay  produces  leaves 
of  a  bad  quality.  In  low  rich  grounds,  and  extensive 
plains  or  prairies,  near  ponds  and  in  the  valleys  of 
rivers,  the  mulberry  tree  indeed  grows  most  vigorous¬ 
ly,  yet  the  leaves  being  more  watery  though  vora¬ 
ciously  devoured,  they  prolong  the  labors  of  the  in¬ 
sect  by  inducing  weakness,  and  injure  the  quality  of 
the  produce.  These  grounds  are  alike  exposed  to 
the  destructive  frosts  of  winter  and  of  summer;  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  such  situations  cause 
the  leaves  to  become  spotted  and  to  mildew,  and  the 
leaves  thus  infected,  if  given  to  the  insects,  are  the 
sure  sources  of  disease  and  of  death. 

Sunny  expositions  and  the  declivities  of  hills> 
those  especially  which  slope  to  the  south,  east,  or 
west.  The  cocoons  of  mountainous  countries  are 
deemed  superior  to  those  of  the  plains;  although  not 
so  large,  they  are  usually  of  a  whiter  color.  Plant 
the  mulberry  tree  on  the  high  uplands,  and  on  the 
hills,  for  here  they  are  neit  her  exposed  to  suffer  from 
the  early  and  the  latter  frosts,  nor  are  the  leaves  liable 
to  become  spotted  or  diseased  from  the  mildew;  and 
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from  those  combined  causes,  the  growth  of  the  tree 
will  be  consequently  prolonged  for  a  double  length 
of  time. 

Prepare  the  soil  by  suitable  nutriment,  to  the  depth 
of  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  tree,  and  to  a  proper 
distance  around.  The  roots  of  the  mulberry  tree 
strike  downwards;  other  plants  may  therefore  profi¬ 
tably  cultivated  beneath  its  shade,  which  is  not  deem¬ 
ed  pernicious,  the  whole  ground  being  kept  as  a 
garden  during  the  first  years.” 

The  proper  soils  for  the  mulberry  tree  are  “dry, 
sandy,  or  stony.”  And  trees  growing  on  dry,  sandy, 
or  stoney  soils,  and  situated  on  the  open  plains,  and  on 
hills  the  most  exposed  to  cold  winds,  will  be  found  to 
suffer  least  of  all  from  the  destructive  frosts  of  autumn 
and  of  winter.  With  all  authors  I  must  agree  in  re¬ 
commending  a  soil  of  but  moderate  fertility,  and  least 
of  all  a  cold,  moist,  and  heavy  soil  on  a  clay  founda¬ 
tion,  or  even  a  very  rich  soil;  a  dry  soil  or  a  friable 
subsoil,  on  gentle  elevations  or  declivities,  being  the 
most  suitable  of  all  for  the  mulberry  from  China. — 
Kenrick. 

To  cure  disease  in  Apple  Trees. — Brush  off  the 
white  down,  clear  off  the  red  stain  underneath  it,  and 
anoint  the  places  infected  with  a  liquid  mixture  of 
train  oil  and  Scotch  snuff. 

Excellent  Blacking. — Take  eight  ounces  of  ivory 
black,  six  ounces  of  molasses,  six  table  spoonsful  of 
sweet  oil,  and  three  of  oil  of  vitriol;  mix  the  above 
ingredients  well  together  with  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and 
bottle  it:  in  a  week’s  time  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Good  yeast. — Boil  one  pound  of  good  flour  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  little  salt, 
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in  two  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour.  When  milk 
warm,  bottle  it  and  cork  it  close  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  twenty-four  hours.  One  pint  of  yeast  will 
make  18  lbs  of  bread. 


To  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  Charcoal. — Set  an  un¬ 
covered  vessel  filled  with  boiling  water  over  the  pan 
containing  the  charcoal,  the  vapor  of  which  will  coun¬ 
teract  the  deleterious  fumes,  and  while  it  keeps  boil¬ 
ing,  will  make  charcoal  as  safe  as  any  other  fuel. 


Cure  for  Rhuematism. — Dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre  in  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  take  a  table 
spoonful  every  day.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  have 
tried  the  experiment,  to  be  a  most  excellent  antidote 
for  that  double  twisting,  painful  complaint. — Boston 
Post. 


To  clean  china  glass.— The  best  material  for  clean¬ 
ing  either  porclain  or  glass  ware  is  fuller’s  earth,  but 
it  must  be  beaten  into  a  fine  powder  and  carefully 
cleared  from  all  rough  or  hard  particles,  which  might 
endanger  the  polish  of  the  brilliant  surface. 


Infallible  cure  for  the  Scurvy, — Take  two  parts 
of  flower  of  brimstone,  and  one  part  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar;  mix  them  well  together;  take  four  large  tea- 
spoonfulls,  in  milk,  every  morning  the  first  thing 
you  do,  when  you  get  up,  before  you  breakfast. 


OUR  JAUNT — PROSPECTS — IMPROVED  STOCK. 

To  fill  a  small  space  in  this  number,  we  would 
briefly  state  for  the  present — hereafter  we  shall  en¬ 
large — that  in  an  excursion  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  we  were  much  pleased  with  our  German  bre- 
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thren  on  account  of  their  liberal  patronage  extended 
to  us. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  harvest  are  cheering. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  wheat  and  rye  fields 
promise  an  abundant  yield. 

Among  others  whom  we  visited,  we  cannot  but 
make  mention  of  Balthaser  Orth,  Esq.  of  Leb¬ 
anon  county.  This  gentleman  is  well  known  as  an 
enterprising  farmer.  It  delights  the  friend  of  im¬ 
provement  in  stock  to  see  his  fine  South  Down  sheep; 
Devonshire  cows;  Berkshire  swine,  &e. 

As  we  called  to  see  our  friend  Mr.  Orth,  he  had 
just  shorn  forty  of  his  sheep,  which  yielded  him  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  the  very  finest  wool, 
averaging  10§  pounds  to  each.  Some  had  a  deice 
weighing  11J,  some  12,  and  several  13  pounds  each. 

Intending  to  notice  hereafter  Mr.  Orth’s  improve¬ 
ments  in  detail,  we  would  merely  add,  that  he  also 
raised  upwards  of  twenty-five  tons  of  ruta  baga  off 
the  acre;  and  considers  one  and  a  half  bushels  equal 
to  a  bushel  of  corn,  to  feed  any  kind  of  stock. 


THE  GRAIN  WORM. 

This  insect  has,  within  a  few  years,  done  damage, 
in  this  country,  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars; 
yet  but  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  Agricultural  Societies  or  legislative  bodies, 
and  individuals  have  generally  been  very  remiss  in 
their  attention  to  it,  though  it  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  We  have  before  us  many  articles  on  this 
subject,  but  they  are  contradictory;  it  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  and  until  it  is  better  known, 
different  opinions  will  be  advanced;  and  many  will 
find,  on  further  information,  that  their  favorite  theo¬ 
ries  are  unfounded.  We  shall  occasionally  publish 
such  articles  as  we  think  will  be  useful  in  aiding 
those  persons  who  are  endeavoring  to  learn  the  ha- 
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bits  of  these  insects,  and  discover  a  remedy  against 
their  ravages.  Great  exertions  will  be  made  this 
year  by  many,  to  find  some  remedy  against  this  in¬ 
sect,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  much  good  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  investigations  and  experiments  that  will 
be  made.  Every  individual  should  endeavor  to  learn 
something  new  and  valuable  on  this  subject,  and  com¬ 
municate  it  to  the  public.  The  following  are  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  communication  in  the  Montreal  Courier: 

The  fly  is  about  the  size  of  a  moscheto,  but  the 
body  is  rather  longer,  and  the  legs  shorter;  the  body 
is  of  bright  orange  color,  and  the  wing  transparent, 
changing  color  according  to  the  light  in  which  they 
are  viewed.  1  have  examined  them  with  a  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  and  the  body  appears  as  if  formed  of 
rings,  and  coming  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  extremity 
or  tail.  The  body  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  wheat  maggot  when  in  a  full  grown  state;  the  color 
is  exactly  the  same. 

The  first  day  I  discovered  the  fly  this  year  was  on 
the  29th  of  June;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  1  found  them  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  ears 
of  barley.  The  maggots  produced  from  these  eggs 
are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  two  days,  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  nearly  full  grown. 
I  have  seen  barley  on  the  14th  that  I  believed  to  be 
more  than  half  destroyed,  or  that  has  maggots  in  more 
than  half  the  grains,  whether  it  will  be  destroyed  or 
not.  The  fly  was  last  evening  as  active  as  on  any 
previous  evening,  stinging  the  wheat  ears,  and  depo¬ 
siting  its  eggs;  and  from  their  numbers  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  any  wheat  can  escape.  I  have,  with 
the  glass,  discovered  the  larvae  in  the  wheat  glumes, 
and  they  have  now  both  life  and  motion;  in  some  of 
the  ears  they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fly 
remains  concealed  during  the  whole  day  about  the 
roots,  and  does  not  come  upon  the  ears  until  it  is  near 
sunset,  unless  it  is  very  calm.  Then  perhaps  twenty 
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may  be  seen  on  one  ear.  I  have  used  lime,  which  I 
scattered  over  the  wheat  while  the  dew  was  upon  it, 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  evening  it  appeared  as  if 
whitewash  had  been  scattered  over  the  field,  but  the 
fly  was  still  as  active  after  the  lime  was  applied  as 
previously.  I  scattered  about  fifteen  pounds  of  snuff 
mixed  with  wood  ashes  over  about  an  acre,  and  it  was 
equally  unavailing  in  checking  the  fly. 

I  had  not  sown  any  of  my  wheat  this  year  it  was 
so  injured  by  the  maggot,  but  purchased  seed  from  a 
farmer  which  had  not  suffered  by  the  fly  last  year, 
consequently  it  could  not  be  the  seed  that  produced 
the  fly  this  season.  Last  year  I  made  use  of  power¬ 
ful  d  isinfecting  liquor  in  preparing  my  seed  wheat, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  animalculae  which 
might  have  been  concealed  in,  or  attached  to,  the 
grain,  could  have  retained  their  vitality,  or  produced 
the  fly  with  me  last  year.  I  would  farther  remark, 
that  my  wheat  was  on  new  land  never  previously 
cropped,  and  partly  surrounded  by  woodland  and 
meadow. 

I  have  planted  potatoes  this  year  where  damaged 
wheat  grew  last  year,  and  though  several  times 
ploughed,  the  fly  appears  about  the  young  potatoe 
plants  in  countless  numbers,  at  the  same  moment  they 
did  in  the  growing  corn;  and  as  the  communication 
in  your  paper  of  yesterday  stated  that  the  fly  remain¬ 
ed  in,  or  hatched  in  the  straw,  chaff,  &c.  of  damaged 
grain,  I  observe  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  any  dung 
this  year  to  my  potatoes,  as  the  land  was  sufficiently 
fertile  without  it,  therefore  the  fly  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  potatoe  soil  from  manure  made  of  the 
straw  and  chaff  of  last  year’s  crop.  1  do  neverthe¬ 
less  believe  that  the  flies  are  hatched  in  ploughed  soil. 

I  laid  down  with  grass  seed  last  year  a  field  of  wheat 
that  was  greatly  injured  by  the  fly:  I  have  carefully 
examined  it,  and  could  not  discover  a  single  fly 
among  the  clover  and  timothy  growing  upon  it, 
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though  the  wheat  stubble  is  long  and  is  not  yet  rot¬ 
ted.  Last  evening  the  fly  had  disappeared  from  the 
barley,  as  it  is  now  in  too  advanced  a  state  to  receive 
their  eggs.  I  fear  that  extensive  damage  is  done  to 
the  barley  crop,  though  some  of  the  grains  on  which 
maggots  are  found  are  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
grain  will  soon  be  too  hard  for  them  to  feed  upon. 
Hence  the  injury  may  be  less  than  the  present  ap¬ 
pearance  would  indicate.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to 
calculate  what  may  be  the  fate  of  the  wheat  crop;  I 
fear  that  greater  failure  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Another  week  will  determine  the  matter. 

I  know  a  farm  that  had  not  wheat  grown  upon  it 
last  year  or  this,  and  yet  the  fly  has  produced  exten¬ 
sive  injury  in  a  barley  crop  now  growing.  It  may 
be  well  to  be  acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  the  farmers  can  do, 
will  be  to  desist  from  sowing  wheat  for  two  or  three 
years,  until  the  fly  has  been  got  rid  of  from  their  not 
having  suitable  food  for  their  larvaee  to  subsist  upon. 

Though  barley  is  not  proof  against  them,  yet  I  am 
satisfied  that  wheat  is  most  suitable  for  receiving  their 
eggs  or  larvae  and  to  serve  for  their  food  afterwards. 
The  turgid  or  corn  wheat  of  England  is  said  to  be 
proof  against  their  ravages,  and  were  we  to  try  this 
wheat,  it  might  succeed  in  Canada  as  a  fall  wheat.  It 
is  said  to  have  a  strong  vigorous  stem,  and  a  large 
coarse  grain.  By  sowing  it  early  in  the  fall,  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  it 
might  resist  the  severity  of  the  winter.  If  we  could 
grow  a  wheat  that  would  be  in  ear  the  first  week  of 
June,  it  would  be  safe  from  the  fly.  I  remarked  last 
evening  that  the  flies  did  not  go  upon  the  ears  of  the 
wheat  that  were  shot  out,  but  upon  those  now  ap¬ 
pearing,  as  if  the  first  were  too  hard  for  them,  or  that 
they  had  already  been  infecetd  with  their  eggs. 

Burning  the  stuble  upon  fields  that  carried  a  da¬ 
maged  crop,  might  be  of  great  benefit,  provided  the 
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fire  was  to  run  all  over  the  soil,  otherwise  it  must  be 
useless.  By  adopting  this  plan,  lands  that  were 
seeded  down,  would  necessarily  have  all  the  young 
grass  destroyed.  —  Yankee  Farmer. 


CANADA  THISTLE. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  thistles,  some  are  an¬ 
nual —  some  biennial  and  some  perennial.  The  two 
first  kinds  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  cutting  them 
down  with  hoes  or  mowing  before  the  seed  ripens, 
they  are  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  the  farmer,  do 
but  little  injury  to  the  land  and  generally  looked  upon 
as  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  But  those 
that  are  perennial  are  very  difficult  to  extirpate,  and 
cannot  be  destroyed  but  by  a  total  eradication  of  the 
root  with  all  its  fibres  or  by  destroying  them  in  the 
ground.  The  Canada  Thistle  is  a  perennial  plant, 
strikes  its  roots  deep  into  the  ground  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  one  single  stem  with  joints  one  or  two  inches 
apart  from  which  small  fibres  shoot  out — from  three 
joints  there  will  spring  up  new  tops  if  the  upper  part 
is  cut  off  or  the  root  broken  and  any  of  the  joints  left 
in  the  ground — when  it  grows  with  grain  or  tall  grass 
such  as  Timothy,  in  a  good  soil,  it  throws  up  gene¬ 
rally  one  stalk  from  IS  to  20  inches  high,  on  the  top 
of  which  it  has  a  head  like  the  common  thistle,  but 
smaller,  and  with  smaller  seeds  of  the  same  shape  and 
color,  with  a  down  attached  to  the  end  of  which  the 
wind  carries  the  seed  and  spreads  it  abroad — where  it 
grows  by  the  road  side  or  in  pasture  fields,  it  branches 
and  spreads  out  a  bushy  top,  the  leaves  smaller  and 
more  numerous  than  the  common  thistle,  and  every 
leaf  is  covered  with  small  and  very  sharp  spikes, 
like  needles. 

Some  years  ago  I  discovered  the  Canada  Thistle  on 
my  farm  among  the  Oats;  when  cutting  it,  the  seed 
wTas  ripe  and  most  blown  away  from  the  head;  the 
next  year  the  field  was  laid  down  in  grass,  the  This- 
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tie  came  up  very  thick,  I  concluded  to  destroy  it  if 
possible.  I  had  the  ground  dug  up  12  inches  deep, 
about  a  rod  square  where  it  grew  the  thickest;  all  the 
roots  gathered  out  that  could  be  found  and  burned. 
After  lying  a  few  weeks,  the  Thistles  came  up  very 
thick  from  the  joints  of  the  broken  root  that  were 
left  in  the  ground.  I  then  had  about  two  barrels  of 
fish  pickle  and  three  bushels  of  salt  put  on,  well 
mixed  with  the  ground;  all  this  did  not  destroy  the 
Thistle,  it  came  up  from  the  broken  roots  that  were 
still  left  in  the  ground,  and  grew,  but  appeared  weak 
and  unthrifty — as  we  did  not  dig  up  the  whole  ground 
containing  Thistle,  I  adopted  another  experiment  to 
destroy  it.  My  farmer  took  a  grubbing  hoe  and 
stuck  it  into  the  ground  about  three  inches  from  the 
plant,  and  part  of  the  root  with  the  sod,  then  put  a 
handful  of  coarse  salt  into  the  hole,  took  the  root  out 
of  the  sod  to  its  place, — in  no  instance  did  the  root 
shoot  up  again,  but  perished  where  it  was  cut  off  at 
or  near  the  centre  of  the  hole,  the  salt  gradually  dis¬ 
solving  for  months,  completely  destroyed  it.  The 
seed  being  spread  by  the  wind  over  a  considerable 
space  of  ground,  the  Thistle  continued  coming  up 
every  summer  for  three  years,  and  as  often  as  new 
plants  came  up,  they  were  dug  up  and  salted,  by 
which  means  the  Thistle  was  totally  eradicated.  This 
appears  to  be  a  tedious  and  protractive  mode  of  de¬ 
stroying  it,  but  it  is  effectual,  and  one  man  can  de¬ 
stroy  a  great  many  plants  in  a  day.  The  Thistle  has 
been  brought  from  the  State  of  New  York  into  this 
country  by  sheep,  the  seed  getting  mixed  in  the  wool 
is  carried  by  them  and  scattered  over  the  country; 
it  is  also  brought  in  Timothy  seed. 

BUCKS  COUNTY. 

This  is  the  yeiy-  for  the  re-appearance  of  the  “seven 
year  locusts,”  their  last  appearance  having  been  in 
1631. 
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Our  jaunt— Continued.  Improvements. 

The  prospects  ior  a  good  and  plentiful  harvest,  are  of  the  most 
cheering  kind.  Improvements  are  onward — agriculture  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  departments  receives  increased  attention.  The  resources  of 
wealth,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  fast  developing,  and  greatly  improving, 
and  the  facilities  of  transportation  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
our  growing  republic.  Although  our  agricultural  friends  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  slow  in  adopting  improvements,  still  we  find  many  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  testing  "the  visionary  notions,"  recommended  by 
agricultural  writers.  Some  of  these  writings  have  so  much  plausi¬ 
bility  that  they  present  themselves  as  naked  “  mailers  of  fact"  and 
the  “  love  of  gain"  with  some,  and  the  pride  of  raising  good  crops, 
and  possessing  good  farms,  with  others,  have  stirred  up,  not  a  few, 
to  try  what  may  be  done — consequently  we  see  improvements  in  dif„ 
ferent  sections  of  the  state,  “  going  ahead," 

Some  four,  or  five  years  ago,  we  travelled  over  the  same  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  we  did  within  the  last  month  ;  namely,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Franklin,  York  and  Adams  counties,  and  no  where  have  we  seen 
greater  changes  towards  improvements,  than  in  York  county.  There 
seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  laudible  emulation  among  many.  The  poor 
fields  of  the  York  county  hills  have,  in  many  instances,  been  chang¬ 
ed  into  productive  lands.  The  improved  stock  marks  still  a  greater 
contrast.  A  few  instances  of  which,  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

We  called  on  our  worthy  and  much  respected  friend.  Mr.  Daniel 
Rutter,  of  Fishing  creek  valley,  York  co.,  whose  improvements  are 
more  particularly  noticed  in  a  communication,  from  his  own  hand, 
on  the  subject  of  lime.  To  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers. 
The  article  is  contained  in  this  number. 

We  also  called  on  Mr.  Jacob  Kirk,  of  Lewisburg,  who  is  alike  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  an  enterprising  agriculturalist,  and  skilful  mechanic. 
He  has  improved  his  land  in  a  superior  way.  As  we  expect  a  com- 
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munication  irom  Mr.  Kirk,  detailing  his  method  of  improving  land, 
and  the  result  of  experiments,  we  at  present  forbear  entering  into 
details. 

Continuing  our  excursion  we  arrived  at  York;  and  on  Saturday, 
the  23d  inst.  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  greater  partof  the  day 
in  visiting  the  farm  of  the  Messrs.  Smalls,  gentlemen  well  known  to 
the  community  as  friends  of  every  kind  of  improvement,  and  who, 
consequently  liberally  patronize  those  who  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
public  and  themselves — we  mean  to  say,  they  encourage  Agricultu¬ 
ral  and  Literary  Periodicals ,  and  communicate  facts  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

The  Messrs.  Smalls  purchased  a  farm,  five  or  six  years  ago,  about, 
two  miles  south-east  from  the  borough  of  York,  this  they  well  im¬ 
proved  and  finely  stocked.  They  have  upwards  of  twenty  head  of  the 
Durham  breed,  some  of  which  are  partly  Devon  blooded.  We  were 
assured  by  these  gentlemen,  that  the  Durham  is  a  superior  breed  and 
preferable  to  others  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk — they 
also  attain  a  greater  weight  in  a  shorter  time,  consequently  more 
valuable  for  the  butcher.  This  lot  of  cattle  is  the  most  beautiful  we 
have  seen  for  months.  Every  head,  except  a  few,  that  show  a  little 
of  the  Devon,  possesses  all  the  points  marking  the  Durham — their 
perfect  symmetry;  square  built;  shorthorns;  small  head;  straight 
legs;  clean  limbs  ;  glossy  coat, and  steady  movings. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  farmers  did  not  heretofore 
turn  their  attention  more  generally  to  raising  the  Durham  ;  still  wd 
were  much  gratified  to  learn  from  the  Messrs.  Smalls,  that  the  de¬ 
mands  for  calves  and  young  stock,  are  frequent,  and  that  they  could 
find  ready  sale  for  many  more  than  they  do  sell.  A  few  days  ago, 
they  disposed  of  a  calf,  four  weeks  old,  which  weighed  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds. 

Their  improved  swine  is  another  important  acquisition  on  a  farm. 

We  had  never  been  so  much  delighted,  taking  all  together,  than 
we  were  in  witnessing  the  improvements  made  by  these  gentlemen. 
We  shall  not  now  notice  their  fine  mill,  and  commodious  house,  and 
the  surrounding  scenery.  We  would,  however,  add  that  the  barn  and 
fixtures  about  it,  with  a  well  inclosed  stercorary  or  dunghill-yard, 
together  with  other  suitable  out  houses,  are  so  arranged  as  to  add 
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eomfort  and  convenience  to  every  thing,  and  save  much  labor  at  a 
trifling  expense. 

We  could  wish  that  farmers  within  a  days  ride  of  York  might  see 
the  improvements  made  upon  the  soil.  We  stated  above  that  the 
Messrs.  Smalls  bought  this  farm  about  five  or  six  years  ago — the 
farm  contains  rising  of  one  hundred  acres,  for  which  they  paid  one 
thousand  dollars — which  was  considered  an  extravagant  price  by 
some.  The  land  was  poor.  A  year  or  two  before  they  purchased, 
the  best  part  of  it  did  not  produce  nine  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre. 
They,  however,  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  “ folly  indeed ”  to 
farm  poor  land  ;  they  directed  their  energy  to  improving  it;  for  this 
purpose  used  the  proper  means;  namely,  manuring  ;  thorough  plough¬ 
ing ,  Sfc .,  proper  rotation  of  crops — three  important  things.  They 
had  lime  brought  several  miles — put  about  eighty  bushels  on  each 
acre — spread  it  well,  and  applied  ten  or  twelve  loads  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  This  I  believe  was  in  the  fall — then  ploughed  it  well — not 
less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep.  They  well  knew  that  no 
soil  without  manure,  if  exhausted,  will  bring  a  good  crop ;  and  that 
it  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  all  soils,  to  render  it  produc¬ 
tive,  it  must  he  well  ploughed  to  afford  free  passage  to  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  grown ;  and  to  give  calcarious  and  vegetable  manures  a 
chance  to  perform  their  office,  and  the  growing  plants  to  absorb  the 
prepared  nutriment.  Nor  did  they  neglect  a  proper  rotation  of  crops; 
they  called  into  requisition  their  acquired  knowledge,  and  exercised 
the  judgment,  to  determine  what  would  be  the  best  adopted  to  the 
soil  to  be  improved — they  had  in  view  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  land.  A  crop  of  corn  was  the  first  put  in.  Previous  to  planting 
it,  the  ground  was  well  prepared — a  point  in  which  farmers  are  gen¬ 
erally  too  careless.  When  the  corn  was  dressed  the  last  time,  a 
bushel  of  clover  seed  was  sown  upon  every  five  acres.  The  corn 
yielded  a  first  rate  crop  ;  and  the  clover  afforded  good  pasture  next 
spring  and  summer  till  after  harvest,  when  the  whole  was  turned 
down,  and  a  crop  of  wheat  put  in,  which  yielded  at  harvest  thirty- 
five  bushels  off  the  acre — mark  the  contrast,  one  or  two  years  previa 
ous  to  hireing  and  manuring  the  same  field  yielded  less  than  eight 
bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre,  but  when  improved  35  bushels  of  wheat ! 

We  were  particular  in  enquiring  as  to  the  expense  of  improving 
each  acre— we  were  assured  it  did  not  cost  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
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per  acre — the  land  is  worth,  at  this  time,  not  less  than  fifty-five  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  The  present  crop,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  the  different 
grasses,  are  not  inferior  to  any  we  have  seen  this  summer. 

The  soil  is  naturally  of  an  inferior  quality — it  may  be  called  a  yel¬ 
low  slate  soil,  abounding  with  a  milky  quartz,  or  commonly  called 
‘  white  flint."  It  is  a  tiiin  chestnut  soil.  The  exhausted,  or  unim¬ 
proved  part  is  covered  with  oxalic,  or  horse-sorrel. 

As  the  reader  can  scarce  form  any  idea  of  the  improvements  made, 
we  would,  therefore,  recommend  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
can  conveniently,  to  go  and  see  for  themselves — the  contrast  is  too 
great  to  give  an  adequate  idea  commensurate  with  the  improvement. 
The  already  too  great  length  of  this  article  precludes  us  noticing 
other  improvements — we  shall  notice  them  hereafter. — [Editor. 

Note. — One  of  our  subsequent  numbers  will  be  enriched  with  a 
portrait  of  a  fine  Durham  cow,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Smalls,  and  we 
aiso  expect  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  cow  and 
some  others  of  their  beautiful  stock. 

— -**»►©  © 

Silk. 

Geo.  IF.  Hewitt,  Esq.  of  Middleburg,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  has  a  fine 
mulberry  grove  ;  he  has  ten  thousand  mulberry  trees  for  sale.  When 
we  called  to  see  him,  he  had  one  hundred  thousand  silk  worms  at 
ivork — he  expects  not  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  of  coccoons  this 
summer.  We  obtained  several  superior  specimens  of  sewing  silk 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Hewitt.  The  article  may  be  seen  at  our  office. 

Manures. 

In  an  agricultural  tour  of  several  hundred  miles  in  Pennsylvania 
and  part  of  Maryland,  we  saw  so  much  inattentiveness  to  this  subject 
that  we  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  give  many  of  our  farmers  a  gen¬ 
tle  reproof,  touching  the  making  and  application  of  manure  ;  or  rath¬ 
er  respecting  the  wasting  of  this  indispensible  article  in  farming. 
We  called  to  see  some  of  our  best  farmers,  and  strange  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  not  one  out  of  ten,  pays  proper  attention  to  making,  and  the 
application  of  manure,  at  the  proper  season.  We  should  judge  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  farmers  in  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Adams  and 
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seems  to  us  rather  a  heavy  tax  paid  to  the  enterprize  and 
ingenuity  of  foreigners.  We  shall  resume  this  subject 
hereafter,  and  shall  prove  most  conclusively  that  this  item 
of  expense  may  be  saved. — \Editor. 

Rev.  Henry  Coleman — We  are  much  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Coleman,  “  Commissioner  of  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Massachusetts,"  for  copies  of  his  invaluable  re¬ 
ports  on  the  cultivation  of  spring  wheat ;  First  report  on 
the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
transactions  of  Che  Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  1837. 
These  are  highly  interesting  papers  and  replete  with  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  information.  We  shall  occasionally  draw 
upon  these  rich  sources  and  serve  our  readers  with  a  fine 
treat.  We  present  the  following  extract  from  Coleman's 
Report,  p.  54.  55. 

Manures. 

The  subject  of  the  application  of  manures,  whether  in  a 
perfectly  green  and  unfermented,  or  in  a  decomposed  state 
has  been  matter  of  much  inquiry  among  the  Essex  farm¬ 
ers.  The  general  impression  is,  that  they  should  be  used 
in  a  green  state;  as  their  most  valuable  parts  are  lost  in 
theprogress  of  decomposition.  The  philosophy  of  manures 
is  as  little  understood  as  the  philosophy  of  digestion.  Na¬ 
ture  draws  a  veil  over  many  of  her  processes,  which  no 
prying  curiosity  has  been  able  to  raise;  and  no  solicitude 
has  induced  her  to  uncover  these  operations.  By  what 
means  the  food  received  into  the  stomach  goes,  in  its  won¬ 
derful  subdivisions  and  changes,  to  the  formation  of  blood 
and  bone,  muscles  and  skin,  hair  and  nails,  is  a  matter 
about  which  we  know  as  much  as  we  know  how  the  food 
of  plants  is  taken  up  and  elaborated,  and  goes,  according 
to  the  seed  which  is  sown,  to  the  formation  of  the  stem 
and  leaves,  the  coloring  and  taste,  the  flowers  and  fruit. 
It  may  operate  as  a  stimulant,  waking  the  dormant  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  earth  into  action.  It  may  serve  as  the  substance 
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out  of  which  the  plants  are  to  be  formed ;  and  to  a  degree, 
the  evidence  of  this  is  perfect.  Jt  may  so  affect  the  earth 
and  atmosphere,  that  these  great  reservoirs  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  may  at  once  furnish 
their  proper  and  required  contributions.  But  conjecture 
here  is  in  a  great  measure  idle.  We  may  talk  very  learn¬ 
edly  on  the  subject  without  knowing  any  thing  about  it, 
or  being  able  to  communicate  any  valuable  information. 
On  this  matter,  experience  and  intelligent  observation 
must  be  our  guides.  In  actual  bulk,  manure,  which  is 
thoroughly  decomposed,  loses  one-half.  Its  activity,  its 
power  of  producing  heat,  one  of  the  ascertained  principles 
of  vegetable  life,  is  likewise  lost,  on  these  accounts,  it  is 
obviously  best  to  apply  it  green.  The  experience  of  intel¬ 
ligent  farmers  almost  universally  confirms  this.  But  un¬ 
fermented  manure,  if  applied  immediately  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  may,  by  too  much  action,  or  too  much  heat,  or  by 
supplying  their  food  in  too  lavish  or  too  concentrated  a 
form,  destroy  them.  There  is  no  danger  from  this  when 
manures  are  spread  and  ploughed  under  the  soil,  or  scat¬ 
tered  over  its  surface.  But  where  their  immediate  action 
is  desired  in  the  soil,  it  is  important,  before  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  yard,  they  should  be  in  a  partially  decomposed 
state,  or  rather  in  an  active  state ;  and  for  that  reason, 
they  should  be  turned  over  and  thrown  into  heaps  in  the 
cattle  yards  in  the  spring,  that  they  may  become  in  a  de¬ 
gree  warm  before  they  are  applied.  If  they  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  roots  of  crops,  they  should  be  either 
mixed  with  earth,  or  so  far  advanced  in  their  decomposi¬ 
tion,  that  no  evil  may  result  from  the  heat  of  their  first  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  they  may  be  so  subdivided  and  dissolved 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  be  at  once  taken  up  by  the  absor¬ 
bent  vessels  of  the  plants. 

These  views  will  explain  what  I  wish  to  say  in  regard 
to  our  great  crop,  Indian  corn ;  and  what  long  experience 
and  observation  have  confirmed.  The  question  is  often 
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asked,  shall  the  manure  be  spread  or  placed  in  the  hill  ?  I 
answer,  do  both.  Its  immediate  action  is  needed  to  bring 
‘the  plant  forward  as  soon  as  possible;  and  therefore  par¬ 
tially  decomposed  manure  should  be  placed  in  the  hill.  It 
is  equally  necessary  that  the  plant  should  not  suffer  from 
want  when  its  roots  spread  themselves  beyond  the  hill  in 
pursuit  of  food.  The  unfermented  manure,  spread  and 
ploughed  in  lightly,  will  be  in  a  condition  for  the  use  of 
the  fibrous  roots  when  they  advance  to  receive  it.  Anoth¬ 
er  question  often  proposed  is,  should  the  manure  Which  is 
spread  be  ploughed  in  deeply,  or  covered  lightly,  or  sim¬ 
ply  laid,  on  the  surface  1  If  the  plant  to  be  cultivated  be  a 
|op-rooted  plant,  it  will  find  the  manure,  though  it  should 

*n  A’ '"^v.  If  it  has  a  spreading  and  fibrous  root, 
like  all  the  cereai  ^  ^  ,. 

•fn  ,  .  -u  ■  ...  “'«•  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  surface, 

without  being  entire  y  exnc  •,  , ,  .  _ 

„  hi  y  P  l  on  the  top  of  it,  the  more 

available  it  is  to  the  growth  of  the  jw  if  laid  upon  the 

surface  and  not  covered,  much  of  it  must  inevitably  be  lost 
by  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind.  In  respect  to  Indian  corn, 
especially  recollecting  the  cold  seasons  of  the  two  last 
years,  it  is  important  by  every  possible  means  to  eet  the 
plant  forward  as  fast  as  possible  ;  and  for  that  reason  to 
select  the  warmest  and  the  driest  land ;  to  manure  with 
fine  manure  in  the  hill,  and  with  unfermented  manure 
spread  broad  cast;  and  to  plant  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be 
made  dry  and  warm  enough  to  receive  the  seed.  There 
is  no  crop  that  will  better  reward  the  most  liberal  cultiva¬ 
tion. 


Antrim  Township,  Franklin  co._  Pa.  June  5th,  1838. 

Mr.  Editor-.— I  am  much  pleased  with  the  “ Practical 
iarmer,”  and  especially  with  the  useful  receipts,  f  see 
there  is  a  receipt  given  on  page  186,  for  the  cure  of  Rheu¬ 
matism,  which  may  be  good;  but,  herewith  I  send  you  one 
that  is  an  infalliable, 

Cure  For  Rheumatism. 

Take  2oz.  of  pulverized  rheubarb;  2oz,  of  Senna;  ^oz.  of 
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fennel  seed;  ^oz  of  gum  guaiacum.  Put  these  ingredients 
into  one  quart  of  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  four  days  in  the 
sun,  or  on  a  warm  stove. 

Take  \  gill  every  morning  until  cured.  Get  bled  on  the 
fourth  day  after  you  commence  taking  the  medicine. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  HOKE. 


Ground  Qystershells. 

This  incomparable  manure  has  proved  itself  a  most  ef¬ 
ficient  aid  to  vegetation  and  a  preventive  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  yellow  bugs,  which  infest  our  gardens,  and  de¬ 
predate  so  unceremoniously,  so  much  so,  ast.?^°rnprants, 
ly  destroy  our  young  cucumbers,  and  pie  vjrture  of 
Beniamin  Haverstick,  Esq,.  h'V  ‘  plaster  Df  Paris.  The 
the  oystershell  as  "  0 


result  of  experiment  is  convincing  1 
,  _ _ _ ,  if  rwvt  rr 


r  that  the  former  is  worth 
ts  the  letter fif  not  more,  upon  corn,  clover  and 

B.  H.  on  the  use  of  the  oystershell.-  Editor. 


Cleaning  neat  Cattle. 

The  following  -  Unhand  we  would  mvlte  the 

attention  of  farmei  s  ;  He  gives  his  notions 

pendent  is  the  right  kind  of  man.  He  g. 
well  confirmed  by  expenenc e.-FAitor. 

Xenia,  Ohio,  June  Idth,  1838- 

...  wivtor; _ Allow  me  through  the  “Farmer,”  to  say 

a  word  to  my  fellow 

^"aShand  brush  in  the  cow-stable;  these  are 
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and  the  introduction  of  new  modes  of  culture,  as  well  as 
new  kinds  and  sorts  of  grains,  grasses,  &e.,  and  the  work 
of  improvements  will  be  onward. 

Public  feeling  is  changing — the  science  of  agriculture  is 
gaining  votaries  daily.  Many  are  now  preparing  with 
a  view  to  become  scientific  and  practical  farmers.  We 
hear  of  merchants  forsaking  the  counting  house,  and  the 
din  of  the  town,  and  apply  themselves  to  agriculture.  Pe¬ 
riodicals  devoted  to  this  subject  are  fast  increasing  in 
number  and  usefulness.  In  every  state  and  territory  of 
the  Union  the  press  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  information.  We  have  lately,  in  addition  to  our 
extensive  exchange  list,  been  favored  with  several  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Wisconsin  Cullurist-,  a  paper  well  conducted. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer, 
a  spirited  periodical,  edited  with  much  ability  by  John  S. 
Sayward,  Esq.,  published  at  Bangor,  Maine.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  good — the  communications  well  written,  and  the 
editorial  judicious,  spirited,  and  right  to  the  point. 

'Hie  Ohio  Farmer  and  Western  Horticulturist,  came  to 
hand  a  few  days  ago.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
matter  and  the  arrangement  of  it.  It  is  truly  scientific 
and  practical.  No  farmer  or  gardner  should  be  without 
it.  We  would  especially  recommend  it  to  our  numerous 
personal  and  reading  friends  in  Ohio,  and  West  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

It  is  a  semi-monthly,  at  $1  per  annum  in  advance,  pub¬ 
lished  by  S.  Medary  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  edited  by  A, 
S.  Chew.  Esq. 


American  Policy. 

Were  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  dii- 
ferent  course  of  policy  by  giving  employment  to  the  young, 
in  attending  to  feeding  the  silk  worm,  and  the  preparing 
of  its  product  for  “  dress ” — also  attend  to  raising  the  su¬ 
gar  beet,  and  manufacturing  it,  much  would  be  gained  by 
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it.  The  young,  many  of  whom  are  now  brought  up  in 
idleness  and  dissipation,  would  then  acquire  regular  hab¬ 
its — habits  of  industry;  would  be  educated  to  provide  for 
themselves  honorably,  and  the  aggregate,  which  is  made 
up  of  individual  wealth,  would  be  greater.  By  paying 
more  attention  to  these  two  “ items"  of  necessaries — they 
have  become  such  now — millions  might  be  annually 
saved. 


In  the  year  1835  and  1836  not  less  thanforty  one  millions, 
six  hundred,  thirty  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
two  dollars  ivorth  of  silk  were  imported  into  the  United 
States:  and  nineteen  millions,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  Jive  dollars  ivorth  of 
sugar  were  imported  within  the  same  time.  And  it  is  stea¬ 
dily  yet  rapidly  increasing.  As  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  the  subject  of  mulberry  and  sugar  beet,  made  to 
Congress. 


“  Imported  into  the  United  States — 


Silk. 

Sugar. 

1832 

$9,147,812 

$2,933,683 

1833 

9,309,54 7 

4,752,343 

1834 

(Doc.  imperfect,) 

5,537,829 

1835 

16,597,983 

6,806,184 

1836 

25,033,200 

12,514.551 

Perhaps,  some  may  be  ready  to  say  the  “  breadstuffs," 
we  export,  “  balances  the  account."  The  following  state¬ 
ment  from  the  same  report,  will  show  how  the  matter 
stands: 


“  Breadstuffs  exported  from  the  United  States — 


In  1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


$6,199,862 
7,009,550 
5,677,341 
6  111,164 
4,799,151 


Let  us  see  what  the  aggregate  amount  of  two  articles  of 
consumption  is  for  five  years — and  it  is  annually  increas¬ 
ing — it  amounts  to  the  round  sum  of  $92,633,127.  This 
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York  counties  alone,  for  the  want  of  paying  proper  attention  to  ma¬ 
nure,  cannot  be  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. — 
And  it  is  to  this  point  we  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  far¬ 
mers.  Other  improvements  may  be,  and  we  have  suggested  them  ; 
but  we  think  that  many  of  our  farmers  should  study  how  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  their  soil ;  and  we  consider  the  making  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  the  most  efficient — most  practicable.  The  neglectful 
waste  of  manure,  which  can  be  seen  every  where,  should  be  remedi¬ 
ed.  In  a  former  number  we  suggested  some  improvements — we  will 
here  repeat  them.  One  of  the  principal  objects  should  be  to  prevent 
the  liquid  and  volatile  parts  of  manure  from  being  wasted.  Let  these 
parts  be  wasted,  and  more  than  four -fifths  of  the  value  of  manure  is 
gone.  Your  barn  yards  should  be  hollowed  towards  the  centre — 
your  stables  well  provided  with  litter,  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  stale,  and 
preserve  the  vital  principle;  and  fully  to  do  this  the  manure  yard 
should  be  roofed  so  as  to  protect  the  manure  against  the  rains,  and 
rays  of  the  sun. 

From  a  number  of  facts  collected  on  the  subject,  it  is  a  settled 
point,  that  in  order  to  have  manure  produce  the  greatest  benefit,  it 
should  be  applied  before  it  is  fermented,  so  that  decomposition  takes 
place  in  the  earth.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Tucker,  Esq.  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “  Genesee  Farmer ,”  “  That  rotted  manure  may  afford  at 
times  more  benefit  to  a  particular  crop,  or  that  it  maybe  more  conve¬ 
niently  applied  to  some  crops,  is  not  denied  ;  but  as  a  general  and 
reasonable  rule  it  may  be  asserted  that  manure  should  be  rotted  in 
the  ground  where  it  is  wanted.  Some  crops  are  rarely  injured  by 
any  quantity  that  can  be  given  them,  as  corn,  potatoes,  and  roots 
generally  ;  of  course  such  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  first  pro¬ 
cess  of  decomposition  in  the  manure,  while  its  after  effects  is  reserved 
for  the  grains  and  grasses.  Heavy  manuring  of  the  grains,  especial¬ 
ly  the  spring  ones,  is  more  apt  to  produce  lodged  straw,  than  full  ber¬ 
ry,  a  result  rarely  felt  when  it  is  applied  first  to  hoed  crops,  and  the 
first  fermentation  has  passed  away.” 

Whenever  we  see  a  profitabla  farm,  there  it  is  that  the  farmers 
bestowed  great  attention  to  making  and  applying  manure.  There 
are  many  farms  of  superior  fertility  and  productiveness,  whose  soil 
was  naturally  of  very  inferior  quality,  that  have  been  made  such  by 
the  application  of  manure,  and  cultivation.  We  were  shown  an  im- 
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proved  farm,  a  few  days  ago,  that  was  naturally  poor  land,  not  worth 
ten  dollars  an  acre  five  years  ago,  and  has,  at  an  expense  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  acre,  been  made  to  produce  first  rate  crops  of  wheat.— 
1  rom  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  are  now  raised  off  the  acre.  We 
shall  in  another  article  notice  this  more  in  detail. 

The  poorest  land  in  the  United  States  has  been  made  the  garden 
ot  America  both  in  fertility  and  productiveness,  by  calling  into  requi¬ 
sition  manures  of  different  kinds.  We  allude  to  Long  Island. 

We  shall,  hereafter,  devote  a  few  pages,  of  each  number,  to  this 
interesting  subject.  We  wish  to  urge  this  matter  upon  the  attention 
of  every  farmer — we  shall  urge  it  till  we  excite  the  ambition  of  many 
to  make  use  of  all  their  advantages,  and  suffer  not  a  particle  of  the 
diversified  manures  to  escape  their  attention.  We  want  our  readers 
to  reflect  upon  this  subject ;  and  we  will  reason  with  you  in  our  next 
and  subsequent  numbers.  In  the  meantime  we  solicit  your  views,  in 
writing,  on  the  best  method  of  making ,  and  applying  animal,  vegeta¬ 
ble,  fossil  or  mixed  manures. — [ Editor . 

Lucerne. 

In  our  next,  the  article  on  Lucerne  will  appear  with  some  editorial 
remarks. 


Agricultural  Docuincuts  and  Papers. 

We  are  under  renewed  obligations  to  our  respected 
friends  the  Hon,  Charles  McClure,  our  representative  in 
Congress,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  U.  S.  Senator,  for 
several  agricultural  reports  which  they  forwarded  us.  We 
never  read  any  public  documents  with  more  interest  than 
we  did  the  report  relative  to  the  introduction  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Tropical  plants  in  Florida,  and  the  report  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  sugar-beet  in  the  United 
States.  This  gives  us  some  earnest  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected  when  our  “public  servants"  come  up  to  the  great 
work  of  agriculture.  Let  but  our  national  council  take  up 
the  subject ;  foster  and  encourage  it — press  home  upon 
their  constituents,  the  importance  of  improving  the  soi 
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Compress  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Farmers  who  use 
the  roller,  and  all  who  have  land  even  and  free  from  rocks 
and  stumps,  ought  to  use  it,  should  only  use  it  in  dry- 
weather — never  when  the  soil  is  so  wet  as  to  adhere  to 
the  roller.  Lands  that  are  very  apt  to  get  a  hard  stiff 
crust,  after  becoming  wet,  should  not  be  rolled. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  roller  I  have  found  to 
be  manifold;  and  I  am  astonished  that  it  is  so  little  used — 
I  hope  that  every  farmer  who  knows  the  advantages  of 
the  roller  will  supply  himself  with  one  and  use  it.  I  will 
endeavor  to  show  some  of  the  advantages  and  benefits 
of  rolling. 

Rolling,  after  the  grain  is  sowed  and  harrowed,  will 
cause  the  mould  to  enclose  the  seed;  much  of  which,  oth¬ 
erwise,  lying  in  cavities  that  soon  become  dry,  is  apt  to 
fail  of  vegetating.  It  also  presses  the  ground  and  closes 
the  little  cells,  thousands  of  which  are  left  open  in  the  un¬ 
rolled  ground  as  harbors  for  flies  and  other  noxious  in¬ 
sects.  It  has  also  this  advantage,  many  insects  are  des¬ 
troyed  in  the  operation.  Some  have  even  found  it  of 
great  benefit  in  this  respect  not  only  to  roll  the  turnip 
ground  immediately  after  the  plants  were  up. 

Rolling,  in  clay  soil,  break  many  of  the  clods  and  lumps 
Which  escape  the  harrow — and  soils  that  are  too  light, 
which  are  apt  to  dry  too  fast,  are  greatly  benefitted  by 
rolling.  It  prevents  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture,  by  making  it  less  porvus. 

Soils  that  are  laid  down  to  grass,  especially  if  clodded, 
are  much  benefitted  by  rolling  them — it  will  lay  the  sur¬ 
face  smooth  and  even,  and  greatly  facilitate  mowing  and 
raking.  All  kinds  of  grain  to  be  cut  with  the  scythe,  and 
raked,  should  be  rolled. 

Lands  that  are  in  grass,  may  be  kept  even  and  the  sur¬ 
face  smooth  by  rolling  them  once  or  twice  a  year — it  will 
press  down  mole  hills  and  every  kind  of  unevenness,  and 
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cause  the  grass  to  grow  thicker — then  it  may  be  mowed 
more  closely. 

Wheat  and  clover  in  the  spring  have  been  much  bene- 
tltted  by  being  rolled— the  roots  which  have  been  drawn 
out  of  the  ground  by  the  frost,  are  pressed  down  and  the 
ground  made  to  adhere  closly  to  the  root  of  the  plants,  and 
by  this  means  vegetation  is  much  promoted;  the  steins  are 
strengthened,  and  the  grains  rendered  more  perfect. 

There  are  other  advantages  which  might  be  mentioned; 
these  I  think,  which  are  stated,  should  strike  every  farmer. 
I  would  merely  add,  that  rolling  is  executed  to  most  ad¬ 
vantage,  across  the  direction  of  the  ridges,  because  more 
apt  to  ensure  full  benefit  to  the  furrows,  which  other¬ 
wise  may  not  be  properly  grown  over. 

MONROE. 


Selection  of  Seed  Wheat. 

I  have  suggested  the  importance  of  an  occasional  charge 
of  seed.  Without  a  careful  selection  of  early,  well  form¬ 
ed,  and  healthy  plants,  all  crops,  have  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
generate  in  the  same  soil.  A  change  of  soil  appears  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  habits  or  constitution  of  the  plant, 
and  to  import  to  it  new  vigor.  Besides  this,  diseases  are 
propagated  and  aggravated  by  the  continued  cultivation 
of  the  same  plants  on  the  same  land.  From  well  known 
experiments  it  is  settled  that  the  condition  of  plants  may 
be  kept  up  and  their  vigor  and  productiveness  improved 
by  extraordinary  care  in  the  selection  of  seeds  ;  but  as 
this  extraordinary  care  is  not  likely  to  be  bestowed  by 
the  great  mass  of  cultivators,  we  reccommend  as  the  best 
substitute  an  occasional  charge  of  seed. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is  to  choose  for  seed  that 
which  is  full,  healthy  and  perfect.  Many  farmers  believe 
that  shrivelled  and  imperfect  grain  is  as  good  for  seed  as 
that  which  is  sound  and  fair;  and  as  a  bushel  ofshrivelled 
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Mr.  Editor: — Agreeable  to  your  expressed  wish,  as 
made  known,  in  the  No.  8,  Practical  Farmer,  I  forward 
you  a  communication  containing  the  result  of  some  of  my 
experiments,  Being  a  plain  Dutchman,  I  will  in  a  very 
plain  way,  say  something  that  may  seem  contrary  to  the 
views  expressed  by  one  of  your  worthy  correspondents. 
‘■‘■Hence,  if  there  should  exist  an  insufficient  supply  ofveget- 
ble fibre  in  the  ground,  no  addition  oj  limes,  however  profuse, 
can  render  it  fully  fertile,  See."  Prac.  Farmer,  pa.  157. 

Now  fora  few  facts.  There  was  at  one  time  a  heap  of 
lime  at  my  kiln,  there  was  a  grain  of  corn  in  the  heap, 
having  no  ground;  it  came  up  and  had  quite  a  flourish¬ 
ing  appearance — it  grew  without  ground;  and  remain¬ 
ed  till  taken  away  by  us.  On  another  occasion  I  saw  oats 
come  up  through  the  lime,  flourishing  well;  having  grown 
four  inches  through  the  lime. 

In  1836,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  I  hired  a  poor  gravel 
soil,  rather  sandy,  and  wholly  destitute  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  saving  “poverty  grass.”  I  applied  at  the  rate  of  100 
bushels  to  the  acre:  cropped  it  with  rye.  I  found  the 
land  considerably  benefitted  by  it,  the  blue  grass  coming 
up  very  thick.  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  sow  it  with 
clover  seed.  In  the  fall  I  ploughed  it  and  sowed  it  once 
more  with  rye.  I  raised  double  the  quantity  I  did  before. 
These  are  facts,  and  facts  you  know  are  stubborn  things. 
Besides,  I  have  other  facts  to  corroborate  what  I  have 
stated;  and  from  my  experience,  I  would  urge  on  all  my 
brother  farmers,  to  apply  lime  liberally,  no t  sparingly, 
and  in  due  time,  they  in  turn  will  be  liberally  rewarded 
for  their  labors.  If  you  think  this  worthy  in  your  excel¬ 
lent  paper,  I  will  at  some  convenient  season,  communi¬ 
cate  the  result  of  other  experiments  in  progress. 

DANIEL  RUTTER 

We  might  add  since  we  received  the  above  communi¬ 
cation,  that  we  visited  Mr,  R.  and  were  much  pleased 
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with  the  improvements  upon  the  farm  in  question.  We 
have  been  assured  by  those  who  know  the  farm  for  years 
that  Mr.  R.  raised  three  times  as  much  off  the  acre  now, 
than  had  ever  been  raised  before. 

We  were  always,  and  are  still  of  the  opinion,  that  lime 
when  applied  to  land  is  not  an  enricher  of  the  soil  itself; 
for  we  verily  believe — and  our  belief  is  founded  upon  facts 
— that  if  lime  alone  should  be  applied  for  several  years  in 
succession,  without  adding  vegetable  manure  or  other 
putrescent  matter,  that  land  would  not  gain  any  fertility, 
but  lose  it,  if  it  had  any. — [ Editor . 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Roller— Rolling. 

Mr.  Rupp: —  lam  much  pleased  with  the  number  of  the 
Practical  Farmer,  you  sent  me.  I  fully  feel  the  force  of 
your  remarks,  in  your  last  number  under  the  head  of 
mutual  instruction.  I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  writ¬ 
ing,  that  I  fear  I  can  scarcely  make  myself  understood  ; 
should  you,  however,  deem  the  following  worth  a  place  in 
the  Farmer,  you  may  give  it  an  insertion. 

The  Roller. — This  is  a  cylindrical  instrument  to  pass 
over  lands.  It  is  an  implement  that  should  not  be  dispens¬ 
ed  with,  on  a  farm.  It  can  be  made  of  free  stone,  or  sand 
stone;  however,  I  find  that  wooden  ones  are  preferable  for 
general  use  on  a  farm,  when  they  are  sufficiently  large. 
A  roller  for  the  field  should  be  at  least  six  feet  long,  so 
that  much  may  be  performed  with  it  in  a  short  time;  be¬ 
ing  drawn  by  a  span  of  horses  or  oxen.  It  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  round  and  smooth,  that  it  may  press  uniformly,  and 
be  easily  drawn — this  is  important — it  should  not  be  less 
than  20  or  24  inches  in  diameter  The  greater  the  diameter 
the  less  power  necessary  to  move  it,  and  the  better  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  soil. 

Rolling:— The  object  of  it  is  to  smooth  and  moderately 
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considered  indispensable  in  the  horse-stable;  but  I  con¬ 
sider  them  indispensable  in  the  cow-stable,  as  in  the  horse 
stable.  Why  farmers  do  not  curry  and  brush  their  cows, 
I  know  not,  unless  it  be  that  they  think  cleanliness  is 
not  so  necessary  to  the  cow  as  to  the  horse. 

But  if  we  will,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  evils  arising 
from  this  neglect,  the  importance  of  keeping  cows  clean 
must  strike  every  reflecting  mind.  It  is  well  known  that 
no  animal,  neither  horse  nor  cow,  can  be  healthy,  unless 
the  insensible  perspiration  goes  on  regularly ;  and  this  can 
never  be  going  on  if  cows  are  kept  in  a  dirty  stable,  and 
no  pains  taken  to  rub  off  carefully  the  dirt  or  matter  which 
obstructs  the  vessels  or  pores  of  the  skin. 

Wherever  cows  are  regularly  curried  and  rubbed,  they 
are  invariably  stronger,  and  in  a  healthy  condition;  not 
ence  i 0  certaneous  and  other  diseases;  and  from  experi- 


qualitv— av?  taey  yie  d  moremilk  an(i  that  t0°  of  a  better 

.  V.  "er  milk:  richer  cream  and  sweeter  but- 

w0i )  n6c6ss3njy  loixv 

I  make  it  a  practice  to  , 

,  „  ,  ^  'irry  my  cows  once  a  day  very 

care  u  y—  never  suffei,  any  dung  t0  to  tjiejr  coats 

-tt  looks  bad  and  injures  the  cWs.  This  useful  animai 
does  not  deserve  such  dirty  treating  _Give  them  litter 
sufficient  and  remove  the  dung  regular,,  and  this  part  is 
accomplished. 


Many  of  our  farmers  seem  to  think  that  in  order  to 
have  healthy  and  good  cows,  you  need  only  feed  them  a 
sufficiency  of  food;  however,  I  am  fully  convinced  from 
expel ience,  that  cows  may  be  well  supplied  with  food, 
still  they  will  not  be  as  profitable  as  they  would  be  if  kept 
perfectly  dean,  and  free  from  all  kind  of  dirt  and  matter 
obstructing  perspiration,  as  above  stated;  besides  this,  if 
cows  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  they  will  thrive  upon  a  less 
quantity  of  food. 

Cows  are  often  subject  to  having  swollen  teats  and  ud¬ 
ders,  as  well  as  other  excrescenses.  These  may  be  pre- 
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vented  if  these  parts  be  occasionally  washed  with  warnl 
water.  The  udder  and  teats  should  be  carefully  washed 
immediately  before  the  cow  is  milked.  It  has  been  well 
said  by  Loudon-.  “Go  to  the  cow  stall— take  with  you 
cold  water  and  a  sponge,  and  wash  each  cow’s  udder 
clean  before  milking;  dowse  the  udder  well  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  winter  and  summer,  as  it  braces  and  repels  heat.” 

If  you  think  the  above  worthy  a  place  in  the  Farmer ,  I 
may  then  continue  my  remarks  by  saying  something  on 
the  “ feeding  of  cows,”  in  my  next  letter— send  me  the 
Farmer  regularly.  Yours, 

DAVID  HEYMACKER. 


Cheat,  or  Chess. 

Mr.  Editor: — Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  opinions 
-held  touching  cheat  ingrain,  I  will  communicate  my  or' 
ion  respecting  the  cheat.  I  have  not  formed  m; 
hastily  touching  what  the  learned  call  'aS  ^ecalinus' 
and  well  known  among  farmers,  h  *'ne  name’  c^iea^  or 
chess.  I  have  been  closely  ob"  ‘  v'ng’  the  growth  of  the 
cheat,  by  making  repeated  ^periments  for  ten  years.  It 
grows  profusely,  some  P-asons,  among  all  kinds  of  winter 
grains;  notwithstan^g.  it  grows  so  plenteously,  many 
of  our  farmers  c*o  ul  entertain  erroneous  opinions  respect¬ 
ing  cheat,  l'hey  believe  in,  and  strongly  advocate  the 
absolute  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  plants — they  be¬ 
lieve  wheat  is  changed  into  cheat !  A  more  erroneous  no¬ 
tion,  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  entertained.  Strange  that 
practical  farmers — men  of  experience  and  observation, 
should  hold  such  vague  notions.  Few,  if  any,  tell  us, 
that  rye,  spelt,  barley,  timothy,  &c.,  turn  to  cheat;  al¬ 
though  it  grows  plentifully  among  them.  Why  do  not 
rye,  spelt,  &c.  change  into  cheat?  I  will  now  assign  my 
reasons,  why  I  believe  that  wheat  does  not  turn  into  cheat. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  to  maintain 
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that  plants  are  transmuted,  or  changed;  and,  it  is  also  in¬ 
consistent  with  what  we  do  know  of  the  vegetable  crea¬ 
tion,  to  suppose  that  a  plant  should  grow  from  a  seed,  not 
of  “its  own  kind.”  It  is  a  universal  rule  in  the  propagation 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  that  like  produces  like.  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  when  we  see  one  kind  of  plant  growing,  where 
we  expected  another  kind,  it  is  natural ,  but  not  philo¬ 
sophical,  that  the  planted  or  sown  seed  has  been  changed 
or  transmuted.  Hence,  some  farmers  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  cheat  originates  from  imperfect  grains  of  wheat  sown. 
This  idea,  I  am  prepared,  by  facts,  to  confute.  Some 
years  ago,  I  made  a  series  of  experiments.  I  took  pains' 
to  select  some  of  the  most  imperfect  grains  from  seed  wheat 
The  grains  thus  selected,  I  sowed  at  the  proper  time,  in 
the  garden,  and  they  grew  very  well,  and  not  a  single 
plant  or  stock  of  cheat  made  its  appearance.  I  also,  at 
the  time  when  I  sowed  the  imperfect  grains  of  wheat,  took 
some  grains  of  cheat  and  sowed  them  contiguous  to  the 
wheat;  and  a  profuse  growth  of  cheat  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Thus  contiguous  together  grew  the  wheat  and 
cheat — two  separate  and  distinct  crops  were  produced. 

Many  of  our  farmers,  also  are  of  the  opinion,  that  when 
wheat  has  been  injured  by  wet  and  frost,  it  will  turn  to 
cheat.  This  notion  is  equally  as  erroneous,  as  the  form¬ 
er.  I  have,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Editor,  some  ground 
wet  and  spouty.  Now  sir,  when  I  first  came  to  this  place , 
in  1827,  cheat  grew  so  profusely  that  we  cut  it  for  hay, 
and  it  made  very  good  hay,  by  cutting  it  green.  My  farm 
here  was  so  much  poluted  with  cheat  that  it  caused  me 
to  make  some  experiments,  which  I  would  not  otherwise 
have  made;  and  hence  was  induced  to  take  some  pains 
to  eradicate  or  destroy  it — I  succeeded — and  since  that 
time  cheat  has  been  a  “rare  stranger"  in  my  fields.  If 
our  agricultural  friends,  will  only  sow  clean  wheat,  and 
keep  the  cheat  in  the  ground  coming  up,  from  maturing 
or  coming  to  seed,  they  will  soon  get  rid  of  this  fancied 
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parasite ,  and  troublesome  intruder.  My  observations  and 
experience  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  cheat  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  a  long  time  before  it  germinates.  In 
1828, 1  made  a  lane  through  one  of  my  fields;  one  in  which 
cheat  abounded.  Thislane  remained  open  for  four  years 

_ then  the  fence  was  removed,  and  the  field  ploughed  for 

fallows,  and  sowed  with  wheat,  the  same  fall.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  harvest,  where  the  lane  had  been,  the  cheat  had 
come  up  in  abundance,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the 
field  was  completely  free  from  this  useless  trash — In  this 
way,  from  cheat  remaining  in  the  ground  for  some  time, 
wheat,  according  to  the  mistaken  notion,  turns  into  cheat. 

Providence  has  very  wisely  ordered  what  a  man  sows 
ne  shall  reap.  If  a  farmer  wishes  to  detect  whether  his 
seed  wheat  is  perfectly  free  from  cheat  or  any  other  dele¬ 
terious  seed,  let  him  make  some  salt-water,  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  fresh  egg,  and  then  put  some  of  it  in  a  tub  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  throw  in  the  wheat,  and  the 
cheat  or  other  dirt,  will  soon  appear  on  the  surface.  I 
might  add  much  more,  but  as  you  desire  articles  to  be 
“ plain  and  brief,’'  I  will  close  for  the  present,  with  the 
promise,  to  communicate,  hereafter  for  the  '■'■Practical 
Farmer,"  some  other  result  of  experiments  made  in  farm¬ 
ing. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JACOB  LANDS. 

Allen  Township,  Cumberland  co.  Pa.  ) 

June,  20th,  1838.  £ 

We  would  solicit  our  worthy  correspondent  to  favor  us  more  fre- 
puently  with  communications  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  We 
need  scarce  add  that,  if  practical  farmers,  like  the  author  of  the 
above  artitle,  were  to  make  observations  and  experiments  and  com¬ 
municate  them  for  publication,  we  would  soon  see  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults  manifested,  and  dispirited  points  settled,  and  the  farmers’  inter¬ 
est  generally  advanced — [Editor, 
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grain  contains  more  seeds,  and  will  produce  more  plants, 
and  at  the  same  time  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
it  is  often  preferred.  This  is  a  great  error.  It  contradicts 
all  the  analogies  of  nature.  It  is  a  universal  rule  in  the 
propagation  of  all  animals  and  vegetables,  that  like  produ¬ 
ces  like;  that  imperfections  and  diseases  are  transmitted 
and  aggravated  by  propagating  always  from  the  same 
without  selection;  and  that  to  improve  the  race  the  most 
perfect  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  parents  of  the  future  stock. 
To  this  law  of  nature,  the  wheat  plant  presents  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Fxperiment  has  decided  this  point. — Coleman's  re¬ 
port  on  spring  wheat,  page  11. 

The  objects  of  Agricultural  Papers. 

We  have  greatly  misconceived  the  design  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  periodicals  of  the  day,  if  one  of  their  leading  objects  is 
not  to'afford  the  practical  farmers  of  the  land  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  and  comparing  their  several  methods  of 
tillage — thus  embodying  the  opinions  and  experience  of  the 
whole  reading  agricultural  community  for  the  mutual  ben¬ 
efit  of  all.  It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that,  when  an  in¬ 
dividual  becomes  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper,  he  ne¬ 
cessarily  constitutes  himself  a  dictator  of  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice  to  his  readers.  His  opinions,  although  they  may  be 
highly  enlightened  and  judicious,  are  at  last  but  the  opinions 
of  a  single  individual,  and  entitled  to  no  more  extra  consid¬ 
eration  than  his  advantageous  position  for  the  acquisition  of 
valuable  information  mayjustifv.  The  common  objection, 
therefore,  to  subscribing  for  an  agricultural  paper  —that  he, 
the  objector,  knows  as  much  about  farming  as  the  editor — 
is  the  clearest  proof  of  a  deplorable  ignorance — ignorance 
even  of  the  very  objects  of  the  publication  he  rejects. 

As  the  world  waxes  older  and  wiser,  the  useful  arts  keep 
pace  in  their  improvement  with  the  progress  of  society. 
But  these  improvements,  which  are  advancing  almost  daily, 
are  not,  perhaps,  in  themselves  more  important  than  the  fa¬ 
cilities  afforded  by  the  periodical  press  for  making  them 
known,  with  almost  magic  celerity,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Thus  an  important  discovery  in  farming  which,  without 
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this  aid,  would  probably  be  years  in  travelling  beyond  the 
limits  of  ten  square  miles,  is  taken  up  by  the  agricultural 
papers,  and  circulated  throughout  the  country  in  the  space 
of  a  very  few  days — whilst  a  distant  periodical  repays  the 
obligation  by  recording  an  equally  valuable  idea  of  similar 
character  and  destined  to  a  like  extensive  and  rapid  circu¬ 
lation.  But  if  all  practical  farmers  were,  in  surly  silence, 
to  keep  their  discoveries  and  improvements  to  themselves, 
how  disastrously  would  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  land  be  curtailed!  and  this  brings  us  to  the  point 
we  had  in  view  in  adopting  the  caption  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  that  is  an  appeal  to  the  patrons 
of  this  paper  for  communications  on  the  various  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  our  land. 

Many  of  our  agricultural  exchange  papers,  from  other 
states,  come  to  us  regularly  freighted  with  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  communications  embodying  a  great  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation,  practical  and  scientific,  and  constituting  a  large 
proportion  of  the  value  of  those  publications.  Now  could 
we  prevail  on  our  subscribers  to  yield  us  a  like  efficient  aid 
in  our  labors,  the  benefits  of  such  an  intercharge  of  opinion 
and  expei  ience  would  redound  alike  to  them  and  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  advancement  of  the  great  interests  it  is  the  object  of 
our  little  sheet  to  advocate.  Let  our  patrons  then  make  it 
if  not  a  matter  of  patriotism  at  least  of  personal  interests  to 
enter  upon  this  mutual  and  unreserved  comparison  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  opinion  which  cannot  fail  of  the  happiest  results  to 
all. 

In  these  communications  the  drapery  of  highly  polished 
diction  is  by  no  means  necessary  though  certainly  not  un¬ 
welcome.  Let  no  one  therefore  be  deterred  from  communi¬ 
cating  valuable  matter  which  may  be  in  his  possession  be¬ 
cause  he  may  not  happen  to  think  his  style  of  writing  suffi¬ 
ciently  classical.  All  original  communications  embodying 
useful  information,  will  be  gladly  received  and  cheerfully 
inserted  in  preference  to  any  other  matter. 

Not  to  prolong  this  article,  we  tender  our  thanks  to  all 
who  have  heretofore  communicated  to  our  pages,  and  in¬ 
vite  a  renewal  of  their  contributions.  From  the  tokens  of 
encouragement  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  number 
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we  are  induced  to  hope  that  there  needs  nothing  but  the  a- 
bove  assurance  of  welcome  to  secure,  for  the  Farmer,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  a  regular  supply  of  original  matter. —  Term.  Farmer. 

Value  of  Durham  Cattle. 

The  inquiry  is  often  put — “what  can  justify  a  farmer  in 
giving  the  enormous  prices  demanded  and  obtained  for  Dur¬ 
ham  cattle!”  We  could  easily  give  a  number  of  reasons 
which  we  deem  satisfactory;  but  at  present  will  offer  but 
one,  which  we  think  sufficient.  A  thorough  bred  bull  may 
be  bought,  say  at  $500,  which  we  may  assume  as  a  fair 
average  price — for  the  prices  range  from  $300  to  $1000. 
Now  the  point  of  the  question  is,  how  can  a  bull  pay  back 
in  substantial  benefits,  the  $500  paid  for  him?  We  will 
give  a  fair  answer  to  the  question;  and  show  that  the  sum  is 
returned,  not  merely  in  blood  or  pedigree,  but  in  the  actual 
improvement  of  those  qualities  in  the  animals  produced  from 
the  bull,  which  every  cattle  raiser  most  desires.  A  good 
bull  can  safely  serve  50  cows  a  season  without  injury  to 
himself— and  many  have  served  from  80  to  100 — but  let  us 
take  50.  To  put  the  proof  to  the  severest  test,  we  will 
suppose  that  these  50  cows  are  all  of  common  stock,  and 
that  their  calves  are  all  destined  for  the  butcher  and  not 
one  kept  for  breeding.  The  question  then  is — “will  the  fif¬ 
ty  calves  pay  in  beef,  a  fair  return  for  the  sum  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  the  bull?”  We  answer,  yes;  and  with¬ 
out  going  into  any  tedious  calculations  to  show  how  much 
more  beef  they  will  make  in  a  given  time,  than  the  com¬ 
mon  stock— or  how  much  earlier  they  will  mature — or 
how  much  time,  risk,  food,  money  and  interest,  are  saved; 
we  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  opinion  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact,  that  the  large  graziers  of  Fayette,  Clarke 
and  Bourbon,  will  give  ten  dollars,  a  head  more  for  half 
blood  Durhams,  at  two  years  of  age,  merely  for  fattening 
for  the  butcher,  than  they  will  for  common  cattle  at  the 
same  age.  Now  these  graziers  know  perfectly  well,  the 
value  of  every  description  of  cattle  in  the  country  for  fat¬ 
tening,  and  they  would  not  surely  pay  so  much  more  for 
the  half  blood  Durhams,  than  for  others,  if  they  were  not 
justified  in  doing  so  by  making  a  better  profit  from  them, 
ft  is  to  be  recollected,  too,  that  these  large  graziers  buy 
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’heir  young  cattle;  for  none  of  them  can  breed  one  in  ten 
of  the  number  they  fatten  and  sell.  Now  here  are  fifty 
calves,  the  produce  of  one  season,  whose  superior  qualities 
at  two  years  of  age,  pay  $500,  (the  price  of  the  thorough 
bred  bull)  more  to  the  breeder,  than  the  same  number  of 
comom  cattle.  It  is  needless  to  run  out  the  demonstration 
further.  Every  farmer  can  calculate  for  himself  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  breeding  several  years  from  the  bull;  the  greater 
number  of  calves  he  could  get  than  that  we  have  assumed; 
the  superior  value  of  the  heifer  calves  for  breeding  instead 
of  butchering,  &c.  &c. — and  we  believe  no  one  who  will 
candidly  examine  the  subject,  can  doubt  the  economy  of 
procuring,  even  at  their  high  cost,  this  invaluable  breed  of 
cattle.  When  this  breed  shall  become  so  widely  diffused 
as  to  constitute  the  general  stock  of  the  country,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  their  price  be  graduated,  like  that  of  other 
cattle,  by  their  instrinsic  value  merely  for  milk  and  beef. — 
Franklin  Fanner. 
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The  Practical  Farmer  will  be  published  about  the  25th  of  every 
month,  in  24  duodecimo  pages;  making  a  volume  of  300  pages  an¬ 
nually,  including  a  copious  index.  Price,  sixty-two  and  one-lialf 
cents,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

0°  By  a  decision  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Farmer  is  "to  be 
charged  icith  newspaper  postage — one  cent  on  each  number  within 
the  State  ;  if  out  of  the  State,  and  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
of  publication,  one  cent  and  a  half. 

Post  Masters  will  therefore  govern  themselves  according  to  the 
decision. 

O” Communications  sent  by  mail,  to  he  post  paid. 


AGENTS. 

Post  Masters  and  others,  are  hereby  authorized,  and  respectfully 
jequested  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  Farmer.  We  will  allow  twenty 
per  cent  commission.  Any  one  may  make  himself  a  special  agent, 
by  sending  us  five  dollars,  free  of  postage,  for  which  sum  he  shall 
receive  ten  copies  of  the  Farmer,  to  be  sent  according  to  his  direc¬ 
tions. 
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Apology. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  were  not  served  with  several  of  the  back 
numbers  till  at  present ,  the  reason  was — our  general  agent  had  the 
good  fortune  of  finding  his  valise  containing  the  subscription  book 
and  other  valuable  articles ;  among  the  “■missing  things”  neither 
valise  nor  the  contents  of  it  have  come  to  hand.  However,  oyiing  to 
the  polite  attention  of  Postmasters,  and  a  good  memory,  we  believe 
we,  and  our  agent,  have  succeeded  after  considerable  effort  to  make 
out  a  proper  list,  and  have  it  in  our  power  to  forward  the  Practical 
Farmer  regularly  to  our  respective  subscribers.  To  avoid  a  similar 
occurrence,  we  have  made  out  duplicate  lists.—  [Editor. 

■  ->M»0  ©  — 

To  Correspondents. 

The  articles  on  Pruning,  Sheep-raising,  Making  Cider,  will  ap~ 
pear  in  our  next.  The  German  communications  shall  appear  as 
eoon  as  we  can  get  time  to  translate  them.  It  is  hoped  our  indue* 
trious  correspondents  will  favor  us  frequently. — [Editor. 

The  Crops. 

Harvest  is  now  come  to  a  close.  The  crops  were  promising  ;  and 
in  general  the  husbandman  has  been  richly  rewarded.  We,  however, 
have  been  informed  that  the  rye  is  not  as  good  as  was  anticipated,  and 
that  the  wheat  in  different  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  much 
injured  by  the  mildew  or  rust.  We  have  seen  several  fields  which 
were  greatly  injured.  Will  our  correspondents  inform  us  to  what 
extent  mildew  has  done  injury  ? 

The  oats  are  rather  light.  The  corn  crops,  unless  we  are  blessed 
with  a  refreshing  shower  of  rain  for  a  day  or  more,  will  measurably, 
if  not  entirely  fail  in  this  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties.  We 
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have  had  very  little  rain  for  four  weeks,  for  the  want  of  which  ou> 
root  crops  suffer  greatly. 

Those  who  have  for  the  first  time  made  a  trial  with  the  culture  o 
roots,  will  do  well  not  to  dispair  if  their  first  attempt  should  fail — try 
the  root  another  year — in  the  mean  time  let  us  hear  from  you  what 
your  prospects  are  amid  all  your  discouragements. — [ Editor . 


AgricuHur e — I mprovements.  ' 

The  true  patriot  of  his  country  will  ever  highly  estimate  the  sci- 
ence  and  art  of  agriculture.  He  knows  full  well  it  forms  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  national  prosperity,  and  is  the  great  source  whence  every 
other  branch  ofindustry  must  draw  its  materials.  And,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  better  way  that  the  patriot  can  show  a  right  spirit  in  the  ex¬ 
ertions  made  by  him  than  to  promote  and  encourage  this  important 
branch  of  industry.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  among  our  patrons  we 
have  many  patriots  who  contribute  much  to  enlarge  the  means  of  hu¬ 
man  support,  to  multiply  the  resources  of  national  wealth. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  all  our  “  poli- 
tisians"  will  efficiently  engage  to  devise  a  plan  to  encourage  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture.  But  this  time  of  halcyon  days,  must  be 
brought  about  through  the  exertions  of  farmers  themselves;  and  we 
arc  pleased  to  see  that  men  are  alive  to  their  own  interest,  and  begin 
to  assert  their  own  claims  upon  government  for  a  due  share  of  pat¬ 
ronage.  In  several  states  agricultural  surveys  are  in  progress,  and 
the  results  are  of  the  most  beneficial  kind. 

It  is  hoped  that  measures  will  be  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  of  our  next  Legislature,  to  promote  the  cause  of  agriculture 
in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  has  ever  been  done.  Farmers  bear  their 
proportion  of  governmental  expenses  for  a  hundred  objects ;  they 
should  also  urge  their  claims,  and  the  importance  of  improvements, 
encouraged  by  legislative  aid,  in  their  own  avocations,  and  manfully 
assert  their  high  rank  in  the  consideration  of  our  councils;  if  they 
will  not  do  this,  they  may  expect  to  plod  on  for  centuries  to  come,, 
worn  down  by  their  own  toil  and  labor,  while  nearly  all  others  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  public  bounty,  nearly  wholly  drawn  from  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  him  who  labors  in  the  sweat  of  his  face- 

We  must  step  forward,  otherwise  our  agricultural  pursuits  will  be 
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viewed  as  a  menial  calling,  while  the  man  who  can  make  a  speech  at 
three  dollars  a  day,  is  lauded  beyond  measure,  and  the  honest,  la¬ 
boring  man  who  makes  improvements  in  agriculture  worth  millions 
to  the  United  States,  is  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  scarce  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  sarnns  of  the  age.  As  said  before,  in  some  of  our  sis¬ 
ter  states,  agriculture  is  receiving  Legislative  aid,  and  their  improve¬ 
ments  are  already  very  great ;  Main  and  Massachusetts  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  matter.  In  these  states  agriculture  receives  the  fos¬ 
tering  care  of  the  Legislature,  in  agricultural  surveys  and  premiums 
awarded  for  improvements.  And  wherever  the  government  aids,  there 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce  flourish ;  but  the  latter  two 
keep  only  pace  with  the  products  of  the  soil.  Let  us  then,  enmasse 
press  it  upon  our  Legislature  to  encourage  agriculture,  and  not  lavish 
the  bounty  of  the  whole  state  in  making  internal  improvements,  and 
building  up  and  sustaining  a  common  system  of  education,  but  re¬ 
quest  them  to  give  a  due  portion  to  each,  and  let  us  feel  the  fostering 
care  of  government  in  aiding  that  branch  of  industry  to  which  our 
Commonwealth  is  so  much  indebted  for  her  unprecedented  state  of 
prosperity.  A  few  thousand  dollars  annually  distributed  in  premi¬ 
ums  for  raising  the  best  crops  and  improving  agriculture  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  branches,  would  stimulate  thousands  to  increase  the  products  of 
the  soil  and  promote  the  industry,  intelligence,  probity  and  comfort 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  state,  and  place  high  in  the  scale  of 
greatness,  our  commonwealth. 

Let  every  farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  as  we  said  above,  assert  his 
rights,  and  press  them  home  upon  those  who  should  foster  agricul¬ 
ture — tell  them  that  this  mode  of  life  was  always  held  in  special  re¬ 
spect  among  the  wise  and  honorable — 

“  In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employed 

The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind.” 

Jn  our  own  country,  “  the  great  founder  of  American  liberty,  when 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  warfare  were  ended,  retired  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  that  soil,  which  his  valor  and  his  virtues  had  rendered  free.” 

Press  onward,  your  efforts  will  gladden  the  heart  of  every  patriot. _ 

We  wish  to  press  this  with  much  importunity,  and  it  shall  not  be 
our  fault  if  our  legislative  servants  do  not  direct  their  attention  to  the 
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importance  of  urging  the  measure  to  promote  agriculture  in  our  na¬ 
tive  state,  Pennsylvania. 

To  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  besides  appropriating  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  premiums  as  above  stated,  money  should  also  be 
appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  in  which 
voung  men  might  acquire  the  kind  of  knowledge  requisite  to  con¬ 
duct  farming  operations  with  skill,  success,  economy  and  profit ;  for 
without  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles 
upon  which  the  science  of  agriculture  rests,  farming  cannot  be  so 
profitably  conducted,  when  the  soil  becomes  old  and  begins  to  deteri. 
orate,  as  it  does  already,  than  it  can  if  the  farmer  is  well  informed. — 

‘  The  truth  is,  says  a  writer  in  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  that  mere 
muscular  exertion,  undirected  by  intelligence  and  skill,  does  not  de¬ 
serve,  and  will  never  receive,  a  high  compensation  in  any  department 
of  labor.  The  farmer  must  be  educated.  In  order  to  elevate  his  bu¬ 
siness,  and  make  it  honorable  and  profitable,  mind  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  as  it  is  upon  other  employments.” 

We  have  already  pursued  this  subject  to  a  greater  length  than  we 
intended  ;  but  the  importance  of  it  has  constrained  us  to  multiply 
words.  It  seems  to  us,  it  is  so  palpably  evident  to  promote  the  inter- 
est  of  the  community  that  legislative  aid  be  extended  to  the  farmer, 
that  wc  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  say  another  word,  by  way  of 
urging  our  readers  to  press  their  claims  upon  the  Legislature  at  the 
next  session  ;  and  persevere  till  their  claims  are  satisfied. — [Editor. 


Doctor  Henry  Perrine. 

In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  documents  the  Hon.  Charles: 
McClure,  our  representative  in  Congress,  sent  us,  which  embrace  the 
report  of  the  agricultural  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  me¬ 
morial  of  Perrine,  asking  a  grant  of  land  in  Florida  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  growth  of  new  and  important  agricultural  products, 
exotic  vegetables,  and  tropical  plants  ;  we  would  avail  ourselves  of 
this  method  to  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Hon.  C.  McClure  for  his  fur¬ 
ther  attention  in  presenting  us  some  specimens  of  coarse  Petiofolice- 
ous fibres,  and  other  rare  specimens  of  tropical  productions,  which, 
Doctor  Perrine  contemplates  cultivating  in  Florida.  Our  patrons 
who  wish  to  sec  the  specimens  can  do  so  by  calling  at  our  office 
where  they  are  left  for  inspection. 
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It  is,  as  it  must  be  to  every  American  citizen,  highly  gratifying  to 
us  that  Congress  has  granted  the  Doctor  a  township  of  land  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  many  tropical  vegetables, 
whose  hopes  of  final  success,  are  of  the  most  flattering  kind. 

For  the  information  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  Dr. 
Perrine,  we  add  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Mechanic  and 
Farmer. 

Dr.  Perrine  was,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  American 
Consul  at  Campeachy  ;  and  in  1826,  at  the  time  a  circular 
was  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  to  all  foreign 
Consuls  and  public  officers,  to  obtain  and  transmit  to  the 
United  States,  such  seeds  and  plants  as  have  not  before 
been  introduced  entered  at  once  upon  the  important  du¬ 
ty  with  great  ax-dor  and  effect.  Situated  in  a  country 
abounding  in  valuable  plants,  he  eagerly  sought  for  every 
opportunity  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  merits 
and  the  best  modes  of  their  production,  and  to  transmit  to 
the  United  States  together  with  seeds,  plants,  and  trees. — 
To  a  scientific  knowledge  he  added  the  force  of  an  irre¬ 
pressible  love  of  country,  and  a  devotion  and  interest  in 
the  business,  that  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Indeed,  in  con¬ 
trasting  his  constant  labors,  and  his  foregoing  the  pecu¬ 
niary  advantages  of  his  station,  applying  all  the  resources 
of  his  head,  his  heart,  and  his  hands,  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  his  country  by  increasing  her  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  by  enlarging  her  agriculture  ;  and  her  means  of  in¬ 
dependence,  by  affording  new  objects  to  engage  industry, 
and  in  saving  to  his  country  those  valuable  productions  for 
which  she  is  now  dependant  on  other  countries  ;  we  say, 
in  contrasting  these  efforts  with  the  labors  of  those,  (and 
there  are  too  many  such,)  whose  patriotism  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  narrow  limit  of  the  success  of  a  party — 
the  choice  of  a  particular  man  to  office,  or  the  adoption  of 
a  few  favorite  measures, — the  true  dignity,  and  the  en¬ 
larged  patriotism  of  the  man,  is  clearly  displayed. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  see  one  man  devoting  for  a  se- 
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nes  of  years,  his  best  efforts  and  great  abilities — spending 
is  time  and  his  money,  forgetful  of  himself,  for  the  bene- 
f.t  of  his  countrymen.  .Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  the  firmest  and  truest  friends  of  freedom.  The  small 
amount  of  land  he  petitions  for,  would  be  but  a  poor  re¬ 
turn  for  the  labor  he  has  given  to  his  country.  His  object 
s  to  enlist  capital  and  enterprise  in  establishing  a  syste¬ 
matic  mode  of  introducing  tropical  plants  and  their  accli¬ 
mation  into  the  Southern  States,  and  asks  a  township  of 
'and  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  attaching  greater  value  to 
the  success  of  his  cause,  in  the  law  itself,  than  in  the  land 
which  the  law  conveys. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

hewisburg,  York  co.  Pa.  July  4,  1838. 

Mr.  JRupp : — 1  am  anxious  to  try  the  lucerne,  will  you 
give  me  some  directions  where  I  can  procure  the  seed,  also 
state  the  nature  of  soil  to  which  it  is  adapted  ;  the  time 
when  it  is  to  be  sowed,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  necessa¬ 
ry  to  the  acre,  and  the  produce;  and  you  will  much  oblige 
your  friend. 

CHARLES  RINEHART 

P.  S.  Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  others  to  answer 
my  enquiries  through  the  medium  of  the  “  Farmer.'' 

In  reply  to  the  enquiries  proposed  we  would  say,  that  we  can  fuN 
nish  you  with  the  lucerne  seed,  as  we  have  ordered  some,  and  shall 
nave  a  supply  on  hand.  You  can  also  obtain  it,  should  you  prefer  to 
do  so  in  the  seed  stores  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Loudon  says:  The  soil  of  lucerne  must 
ce  dry,  friable,  inclining  to  sand,  and  with  a  subsoil  equal  to  its  good¬ 
ness.  Unless  the  subsoil  be  good  and  deep,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  lucerne.  According  to  Young,  the  soils  that  suit  lucerne 
arc  ail  those  that  are  at  once  dry  and  rich.  Patrick  says :  The  kind 
of  soil  most  suitable  for  this  culture  (lucerne)  is  a  dry ,  mellow  loam; 
but  a  sandy  clay  loam  will  also  answer,  provided  they  are  not  wet. — 
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The  soil  cannot  be  too  rich,  if  properly  prepared — it  should  be  plough-, 
ed  deep  and  minutely  pulverized. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  it  is  as  early  as  practicable  in  spring; 
after  the  land  has  been  in  proper  order,  it  may  be  sowed  broad  cast1 
during  the  month  of  April  or  early  in  May.  It  may  be  sown  either 
by  itself,  or  with  barley  or  oats.  Mr.  Patrick  recommends  it  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  sow  the  lucerne  with  about  one  half  bushel  of  winter  rye 
to  the  acre.  The  effect  of  this  is,  continues  he,  that  the  rye  which 
Vegetates  quickly,  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  young  grass,  against 
the  effects  of  the  scorching  sun,  and  by  the  time  the  grass  attains 
sufficient  strengih  to  protect  itself,  the  rye  withers  and  apparently 
-  dies.  It  will,  however,  come  forth  in  the  spring,  and  mixed  with 
the  lucerne,  will  add  much  to  the  quantity  of  fodder,  and  prove  a 
most  excellent  food  for  cattle. 

The  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  an  acre  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  seed  is  paler,  and  larger  than  that  of  clover  ; 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  it  plump  and  perfectly  new,  as 
two-years  old  seed  dods  not  come  up  freely. 

The  produce  of  lucerne  is  great,  it  may  be  cut  four  or  five  times  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  and  yield  from  eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre, 
and  it  will  endure  from  ten  to  twelve  years  without  renewing  it.- — 
In  soiling,  one  acre  is  sufficient  for  four  or  five  cows  during  the  soil¬ 
ing  season.  To  keep  it  in  a  healthy  state  it  should  be  annually  har¬ 
rowed  and  rolled,  and  receive  a  top  dressing  of  short  manure  every 
three  years. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  farmers  who  have  suitable  soils  to  try 
the  lucerne — it  vegetates  quicker  in  the  spring  than  any  other  grass; 
and  resists  the  effects  of  drought ;  and  may  generally  be  cut  about 
the  10th  of  May. —  [Editor. 


The  Mount  Vernon  Farmer. 

The  fame  of  Gen.  Washington  as  a  soldier  and  states¬ 
man  is  universally  known  and  highly  admired  by  all  who 
appreciate  talents,  worth,  and  love  of  country ;  but  bis 
character  as  a  farmer  was  less  known  in  his  day,  and  his 
memory  in  this  respect  is  not  venerated  according  to  his 
desert.  Possessing  ample  means  and  the  most  ardent  love 
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of  useful  life,  he  was  one  of  the  first  experimental  and 
practical  farmers  in  Virginia.  His  estate  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  consisted  of  10,000  acres  of  land  in  one  body,  equal  to 
about  fifteen  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into  farms  of 
convenient  size,  at  the  distance  of  two,  three,  four  and 
five  miles  from  his  mansion  house.  These  farms  he  visit¬ 
ed  every  day  in  pleasant  weather,  and  was  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  experiments  for  the  improvement  of  ag¬ 
riculture. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  farming  operations  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  facts ;  in  1787  he  had  500 
acres  in  grass — sowed  900  bushels  of  oats — 700  acres  with 
wheat,  and  prepared  as  much  ground  for  corn,  barley, 
beans,  peas,  &c.  and  140  with  turnips.  The  stock  consist¬ 
ed  of  140  horses,  112  cows,  236  working  oxen,  heifers  and 
steers,  and  500  sheep.  He  constantly  employed  250  hands, 
and  kept  24  ploughs  going  during  the  whole  year,  when 
the  earth  and  the  state  of  the  weather  would  permit.  In 
1786,  he  slaughtered  150  hogs,  weighing  18,560  lbs.  for  the 
use  of  his  family,  besides  provisions  for  his  negroes. — Silk 
Culturist. 


The  following  from  the  Gennessee  Fanner,  we  would  recommend 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers.  We  trust  that  many  by  rea¬ 
ding  it  will  be  induced  to  make  observations  and  furnish  us  with  the 
result,  for  publication. 

Rust  in  Wheat. 

Rust,  blight  and  mildew  are  different  names  indicating 
the  same  thing,  and  that  is  a  disease  which  sometimes 
proves  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  by  attacking  and 
destroying  his  grain  immediately  before  harvesting.  Rust 
is  now  very  generally  considered  a  parasitical  plant  or 
fungus  of  the  mushroon  kind,  and  is  described  by  botan¬ 
ists  as  follows,  ‘  Uredo  linearis ,  (yellow  grain  rust)  in  lilies 
on  the  leaves  and  stem;  stained  reddish  yellow.  Found 
on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  barley,  oats,  rye  and  wheat.’ 
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It  is  not  often  that  this  disease  of  wheat  has  been  so  ex¬ 
tensively  injurious  as  it  has  this  year,  1837 ;  in  western 
New  York  alone,  the  damage  may  be  estimated  by  mil¬ 
lions.  Until  about  the  20th  of  July  the  wheat  crop  rarely 
appeared  more  promising;  the  grain  having  apparantly 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  severe  winter,  standing 
well,  and  the  ears  large  and  well  set.  Wet,  damp,  sultry 
weather  followed,  and  a  change  at  once  came  over  the 
wheat  fields.  Rust  showed  itself  in  great  quantities,  and 
where  the  growth  was  the  heaviest  and  most  rapid,  there 
-  the  effect  was  as  usual  soonest  discovered.  The  yellow¬ 
ish  red  of  the  rust,  soon  assumed  a  dark  hue;  and,  as  the 
progress  of  wheat  so  attacked  seems  to  cease  at  once  ma¬ 
king  any  approaches  to  ripeness,  the  green  wheat  became 
discolored,  giving  a  dirty  cloudy  hue  to  the  whole  field  as 
far  as  diseased.  If  in  a  very  green  state  when  attacked, 
as  some  fields  that  have  fallen  under  our  observation 
were,  no  berries  are  formed,  if  in  a  more  advanced  state, 
the  berry  shrinks  and  becomes  comparatively  worthless. 
If  the  berry  has  nearly  reached  maturity,  the  injury  it  sus¬ 
tains  is  trifling;  and  hence  those  pieces  of  wheat,  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  the  most  advanced,  have  suffered  the  least. 

The  cause  of  this  diseased  state  of  the  wheat  plant,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  berry  so  suddenly  and 
so  seriously,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood,  nor 
has  any  successful  method  of  prevention  been  devised  ; 
&  the  hope  of  eliciting  communications  from  our  farming 
friends,  has  been  one  of  the  objects  in  thus  bringing  it  be¬ 
fore  them.  Opinions  which  at  first  view  appear  discord¬ 
ant,  may  be  the  means  of  reaching  the  truth ;  and  nothing 
aids  this  process  more  materially  than  observations  in 
different  places  and  under  different  circumstances, faithful¬ 
ly  given  to  the  public. 

Several  ways  have  been  mentioned  in  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  rust  was  produced,  and  various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  its  injurious  effects  on  grain.  Observing  men 
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farmers,  appear  to  be  mostly  agreed  on  three  things  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  production  of  this  disease— heat,  moisture, 
and  a  rapid  growth;  the  latter  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  two  former.  The  rust 
is  generally  first  noticed  when  a  few  dry  days  succeed 
several  damp  sultry  ones,  or  when  in  hot  weather,  chan¬ 
ges  from  wet  to  dry  rapidly  succeed  each  other. 

Some  farmers  have  supposed  that  the  outer  covering 
of  the  stem  splits  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
sap  in  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  rust  is  simply 
the  exuding  juices  of  the  plant  through  such  opening. — 
This  supposition  would  seem  to  be  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  pores  of  the  plants  are  arranged  in  rows  longitu¬ 
dinally,  and  as  th?  root  of  the  fungus  is  fixed  in  these  it 
of  course  assumes  the  linear  form.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  but  that  as  the  roots  ol  the  parasite  penetrate 
and  expand,  the  checking  the  juices  may  cause  the  rup¬ 
ture  which  seems  visible  in  some  extreme  cases. 

Other  farmers  have  maintained  that  the  substance  call¬ 
'd  honey  dew,  is  the  cause  of  rust,  and  they  infer  this 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  first  observed  in  clear  dry 
weather,  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  honey  dew  is  most  frequently  noticed.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  honey  dew  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  that  of 
rust,  but  that  they  are  not  the  same,  or  that  honey  dew 
does  not  always  become  rust,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  it  never  assumes  that  form,  on  those  substances 
where'  it  is  most  frequently  found,  or  most  copiously  de¬ 
posited.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  honey  dew 
is  the  result  of  a  chemical  action  depending  on  the  elec¬ 
trical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  derives  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  some  plausibility  from  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  all  farinaceous  matter  may  be  converted  into  sugar 
or  rather  honey,  as  in  the  case  of  starch  from  potatoes  or 
flour.  At  the  time  rust  takes  place,  the  juices  of  the  plant 
are  undergoing  the  change  that  renders  them  fit  to  sup- 
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ply  the  berry  with  its  farina,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
after  this  change  has  been  partially  developed,  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  moisture  accompanied  by  heat,  may  produce  an 
action  or  fermentation  of  this  matter,  that  shall  change  its 
nature,  render  its  conversion  into  farina  impracticable, 
and  cause  it  to  exude  through  the  pores  of  the  plant, 
where  it  becomes  visible  in  the  shape  of  rust. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  much  that  is  asserted  re¬ 
specting  rust  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  That  its  ori¬ 
gin  is  involved  in  doubt,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  af¬ 
fects  the  plant,  not  well  understood,  is  clear;  but  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows  that  this  uncertainty  arises  from 
causes  that  cannot  be  overcome,  or  difficulties  that  can¬ 
not  be  removed.  Men  of  science  should  investigate,  and 
practical  men  should  observe,  and  facts  might  thus  ere 
long  be  accumulated,  which  would  enable  us  to  trace  this 
and  similar  evils  to  its  source,  and  apply  the  proper  cor¬ 
rectives.  Time  and  talenl,  however,  are  required  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecute  such  inquiries,  and  few  men  are  able 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  without  compensation.  It  is 
our  firm  belief,  that  had  our  legislature,  at  the  time  the 
subject  of  the  wheat  worm  was  brought  before  them  by  a 
memorial  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society.,  made  an 
appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  individuals  who  should  clearly  determine  the 
insect  or  insects  that  produce  the  worm  in  the  year,  and 
place  its  history  and  habits  beyond  a  doubt,  and  discover 
some  effectual  remedy  to  its  ravages,  the  State  would  at 
this  moment  have  been  millions  of  dollars  richer.  The 
State  has  lavished  its  millions  on  education.  Education 
is  an  excellent  thing ;  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  had  twenty 
thousand  been  devoted  to  the  elucidating  a  few  points  con¬ 
nected  with  bread,  such  as  the  fly,  worm,  and  rust,  the 
agriculture  of  the  State  would  soon  have  been  in  quite  a 
different  position  from  what  it  is  now  like  to  be,  and  the 
morals  and  education  of  the  people  quite  as  good. 
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Liquid  Manures. 

A  most  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  preparation,  use,  and 
efficacy  ot  liquid  manures,  has  been  published  in  England  ' 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson.  To  determine  these  points  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  institute  many  new,  and  repeat  many 
old  experiments  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  mode 
of  nutrition  in  vegetables,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
received,  and,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  assimilated 
their  food.  The  different  salts  were  mostly  used  as  tests 
to  determine  whether  the  substance  was  received  un¬ 
changed  into  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  or  whether  it  under¬ 
went  decomposition,  and  became  subject  to  new  affinities. 
Some  of  these  results  were  surprising,  not  only  as  prov¬ 
ing  that  plants  take  up  these  substances  in  a  state  of  solu¬ 
tion,  unchanged,  but  that  they  exercise  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  among  the  different  articles  presented  to  them.  As 
proof  of  the  first  we  may  mention  that  1450  grains  of 
wheat  chaff,  grown  on  unsalted  soil,  yielded  of  common 
salt 2^:  grains;  the  same  quantity  grown  on  soil  salted  at 
the  rate  of  44  bushels  to  the  acre,  gave  four  grains.  The 
same  weight  of  seed  from  unsalted  soil  gave  £  and  that 
from  soils  salted  as  above  \  grains.  As  instances  of  the 
latter  we  may  state  that  plants  with  their  roots  immersed 
in  a  solution  containing  equal  parts  of  Sulphate  of  Soda, 
%nd  Muriate  of  Soda,  absorbed  of  the  first  11,  and  of  the 
last  22  parts  in  100.  Sulphate  of  Soda  and  Muriate  of 
potash  12  and  17.  Gum  and  Sugar,  26  and  36.  This  dis¬ 
tinction,  of  preference,  was  maintained  as  long  as  they 
were  furnished  with  fine  roots,  but  when  the  extremities 
were  cut  off  or  in  any  way  removed  the  plants  absorbed 
the  solution  indiscriminately. 

From  the  results  established  by  the  experiment  record¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  we  think  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
roots  are  the  chief  organs  for  absorbing  food  in  plants  ; 
and  of  the  roots  that  the  extremities  only  have  the  power 
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of  preference,  or  of  determining  what  shall  be  received  and 
what  rejected. — The  soluble  matters,  consumed  by  plants 
are  in  general  took  up  by  their  roots  unaltered  ;  although 
in  some  few  cases  decomposed  during  their  absorption. — 
And  the  just  inference  from  these  established  positions  is, 
that  the  more  completely  the  manure  offered  to  plants  or 
intended  for  them,  is  placed  in  a  soluble  state,  the  more 
fully  will  the  object  aimed  at  be  effected.  In  using  liquid 
manure  no  new  compound  is  formed  by  the  mixture  ;  it  is 
merely  offered  to  the  plants  ready  for  use,  and  in  a  state 
in  which  it  is  readily  diffused  in  the  land.  Stable  ma¬ 
nures  or  night  soil  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight 
of  water  is  apparently  much  less  energetic  than  clear 
manure,  yet  experience  shows  that  its  use  is  decidedly 
more  advantageous,  and  produces  most  luxuriant  crops. 
In  this  country  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  liquid  manures;  and  many  farmers  who  are 
very  good  managers  in  other  respects,  suffer  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  farm  yard  and  the  house,  with  its  rich  freight 
of  soluble  matter  ready  prepared  for  the  use  of  plants  to 
escape  in  the  easiest,  and  frequently  in  the  most  useless 
manner  possible. —  Gen.  Farmer. 


Garden  Seeds. — It  has  been  very  justly  stated, that  plants 
from  seeds  sown  late  produce  the  best  seed  for  gardens— 
This  is  an  important  truth  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
gardener,  and  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  laws  of  veget¬ 
able  physiology.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  seed 
sown  in  warm  weather,  vegetates  speedily,  the  plants 
grow  rapidly,  and  matures  its  fruit  much  sooner  after  the 
time  of  sowing,  than  if  it  had  been  sown  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  sooner  the  fruit  is  matured  after  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  sooner  will  plants  produced  by  seed  of  such 
fruit,  arrive  at  perfection,  all  other  things  being  equal. 
This  is  a  law  of  vegetable  economy  that  is  of  universal  ap¬ 
plication.  It  is  by  the  operation  of  this  law  that  we  are 
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enabled  to  cultivate  with  eminent  success  many  valuable 
natives  of  the  tropics.  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
and  others,  are  indigenous  only  to  the  tropical  regions. 
But  by  being  gradually  acclimated  to  situations  of  a  high¬ 
er  latitude,  and  consequently  of  shorter  summers,  they 
have  become  well  adapted  to  the  short  seasons  of  a  north¬ 
ern  climate. 


From  the  Genessee  Farmer, 
Brief  Hints  lor  Autumn  Work. 

Select  seed  wheat  from  that  which  grew  in  the  most 
productive  parts  of  the  field — endeavor  to  obtain  the  larg¬ 
est  seed,  and  sow  none  other — this  if  practiced  in  yearly 
succession ,  greatly  improves  the  variety. 

Sow  none  but  clean  seed— for  farmers  may  as  well  raise 
wheat  as  to  raise  weeds. 

Chess  may  be  separated  from  seed  wheat  by  a  good 
lanning  mill.  It  may  also  by  using  brine — if  the  brine  is 
too  strong,  so  that  good  plump  wheat  will  not  sink  in  it, 
dilute  it  with  water  until  it  will;  and  the  chess  and  light 
imperfect  grains  will  float,  and  may  be  skimmed  off.  Then 
empty  the  wheat  into  a  basket  set  on  a  tub  or  barrel,  and 
the  brine  will  run  through  into  it  for  further  use.  Both 
these  methods  of  cleaning  wheat  may  be  combined  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Picking  the  largest  heads  by  hand  is  a  slow  but  very 
thorough  way,  and  more  particularly  beneficial  where 
crops  are  expressly  sown  for  seed. 

Smut  in  wheat  crops  is  perpetuated  by  the  dust  of  the 
smut  adhering  to  the  seed.  It  may  be  prevented  by 
steeping  the  seed  twenty  four  hours  in  ley,  or  a  mixture 
of  white  lime  and  water,  made  of  half  a  pound  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  half  a  gallon  of  the  latter.  This  is  certain  prevent- 
ation.  Care  should  be  taken  that  seed  is  not  rendered 
foul  by  putting  it  in  smutty  bags,  or  those  where  smutty 
wheat  has  been  kept. 
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Corn  should  always  be  cut  up,  that  is,  cut  off  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  topped,  or  cut  off  above  the 
ear.  The  former  is  more  expeditious,  it  saves  twice  as 
much  fodder,  and  is  attended  with  a  better  crop  of  corn, 
as  it  is  always  diminished  considerably  by  topping. — This 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments  where  the  crop 
was  measured. 

Seed  corn  should  always  be  selected  in  the  autumn — 
take  such  for  this  purpose  as  have  the  greatest  numbers 
of  ears  to  a  stalk. 

Hogs  to  be  fattened  may  be  turned  into  apple  orchards 
to  pick  up  fallen  apples.  They  will  fatten  on  them  as  well 
as  on  corn,  if  they  have  a  plenty  of  them. 

Grain  fed  to  hogs  should  always,  if  possible,  be  first 
ground  to  meal. 

Considerable  advantage  is  derived  from  cooked  feeding 
(steamed  or  boiled)  to  hogs,  and  it  should  always  be  prac¬ 
ticed  when  the  number  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  erec 
tion  of  proper  apparatus  for  it. 

Cooked  food  for  fattening  cattle  is  of  little  advantage, 
and  commonly  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Advantage  is  generally  derived  from  using  mixed  food 
for  domestic  animals. 

Straw  may  always  be  of  great  use  to  the  farmer  in 
many  ways,  and  is  well  worth  preserving.  The  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  securing  it  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Genessee  Farmer,  in  a  former  volume.  “Previous  to 
threshing,  I  go  to  a  hay  stack  and  twist  a  quantity  of 
bands,  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  which  are  placed  at  the 
barn  door,  and  when  the  straw  is  raked  to  the  door,  two 
men  take  a  band  and  stretch  over  the  bundle  ofstraw.then 
run  each  a  hand  under  it,  and  turn  it  over  endwise,  when 
one  of  them  fastens  the  band,  and  the  other  prepares  am 
other  band.  In  that  manner  two  men  will  bind  as  fast  as 
the  swiftest  machine  will  thresh,  and  the  straw  is  stacked 
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as  securely  as  wheat,  and  in  one  fourth  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  when  not  bound.”  When  wanted  it  may  be  after¬ 
wards  removed  with  far  less  labor  than  when  stacked 
without  binding. 

Strawberries  may  be  transplanted  with  advantage  in 
the  early  part  of  autumn. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  removed  or  transplanted  after  the 
1st  of  October.  Most  farmers  who  transplant  fruit  trees, 
suffer  a  loss  by  not  doing  the  work  well.  The  principal 
care  needed  is  first,  to  dig  the  hole  large,  say  six  feet 
across,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep;  secondly ,  to 
preserve  carefully,  the  roots  as  entire  and  uninjured  as 
possible,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  become  dry  out  of  the 
ground  ;  and  thirdly ,  to  fill  the  whole  with  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  rich  earth,  (not  manure)  shaking  it  in,  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  packing  it  closely  but  gently  about  the  roots, 
so  as  to  leave  them  in  their  natural  position  in  the  sod. 
The  whole  expense  of  this,  would  not  be  more  than  half 
the  price  of  the  tree,  and  in  five  years  it  would  be  three 
times  the  size  which  it  would  be  if  transplanted  by  the 
common  way  of  digging  small  holes  and  doing  the  work 
hastily  and  imperfectly. 


Hints  on  Feeding  Horses. 

In  feeding  horses  with  grain,  the  proper  quantity  of  the 
respective  kinds  is  regulated  by  weight,  for  in  this  propor¬ 
tion  are  the  different  kinds  considered  nutritious.  As  for 
example,  we  give  to  a  horse  per  day  half  a  bushel  of  oats, 
the  weight  of  which  is  1 71  bs.,  and  if  we  wish  to  change  to 
other  grain,  as  barley,  rye  or  Indian  corn,  the  same  weight 
will  suffice;  and  as  these  grains  are  much  heavier  than 
oats,  a  proportionate  less  quantity,  by  measure,  will  suf¬ 
fice.  Another  rule,  deemed  important,  is  this,  that  when¬ 
ever  heavier  grain  is  substituted  for  oats,  a  quantity  of  fine 
cut  straw  should  be  added,  as  a  substitute  for  the  husk  of 
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the  oats.  This  induces  a  more  perfect  digestion  of  the 
grain. 

The  practice  of  giving  dry  grain  to  horses  when  pas¬ 
tured,  or  fed  with  green  cut  grass,  is  condemned  ;  for  the 
grain,  thus  given,  is  never  perfectly  digested,  on  account 
of  the  effect  of  the  watery  juices  of  the  grass,  upon  diges¬ 
tion.  When  dry  grain  and  green  feed  are  given,  as  much 
interval  should  be  allowed  between  the  dry  and  green 
food  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

Von  Thaer  considers  81bs.  of  meadow  hay  equal  in 
nourishment  to  three  pounds  oats  ;  that  hay  improves  by 
age,  if  well  kept,  and  is  most  nutritious  for  horses  when  a 
year  old;  that  the  second  growth  is  not  equally  nourish¬ 
ing;  and  that  hay  should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  in 
making,  the  freshness  of  its  scent  being  peculiar  gratify¬ 
ing  to  horses  and  cattle. 

In  Holland  and  Flanders,  farm  horses  are  uniformly 
soiled  during  summer.  Ahorse  is  supposed  to  consume 
from  84  to  lOOlbs.  of  green  food  per  day,  with  occasional 
grain.  An  acre  of  clover,  at  two  cuttings,  will  give  twelve 
tons  of  green  food  ;  and  hence  half  an  acre  of  clover,  fed 
green,  will  suffice  for  a  horse  four  months. 

It  is  also  a  general  practice  in  Flanders,  and  is  exten¬ 
sively  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  to  convert  the  entire  food 
into  manger-meat,  that  is  to  mix  the  cut  straw  and  hay, 
the  grain  and  the  roots,  or  whatever  is  to  constitute  the 
the  provender  for  the  day,  and  to  feed  altogether  in  the 
manger,  in  regular  messes.  The  value  of  this  mode  of 
feeding  is  alleged  to  consist — 

“1.  In  its  requiring  a  more  thorough  mastication  of  the 
food  than  when  it  is  given  in  the  common  way,  there  as¬ 
sisting  digestion,  and  consequently  promoting  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  animal ;  for,  it  is  not  only  true  that  old  horses, 
lose  much  of  the  power  of  mastication,  and  that  young 
and  greedy  cattle  are  apt  to  devour  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  corn  entire,  when  it  is  given  alone,  which  passing 
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through  them  in  the  same  state  affords  no  kind  of  nour¬ 
ishment,  but  all  animals  are  known  to  derive  nourishment 
from  their  solid  food,  in  a  certain  degree,  in  proportion  to 
the  care  with  which  it  is  chewed. 

“2.  It  is  consumed  in  less  time. 

“3.  By  the  mixture  of  the  materials,  some  portions  of 
which,  as  damaged  hay,  or  straw,  might  be  refused  if  giv¬ 
en  separately,  an  equal  consumption  of  the  whole  is  se¬ 
cured. 

“4.  By  its  admitting  of  being  more  readily  weighed, 
or  measured,  than  when  given  separately,  it  can  be  more 
accurately  distributed  to  each  horse;  on  which  it  may  be 
observed,  that  more  injury  is  often  done  to  horses  by  al¬ 
lowing  them  an  unlimited  quantity  of  rack-meat  [  uncut 
hay  in  the  rack,]  than  even  by  stinting  them  to  a  scanty 
allowance;  for  they  will  not  only  pass  whole  nights  in 
eating,  when  rest  would  do  them  more  service,  but,  by 
this  extraordinary  destention  of  the  stomach,  its  powers 
are  weakened,  and  their  general  health  is  injured. 

“5.  It  prevents  waste,  and  consequently  goes  farther.” 


Making  Pork. 

The  business  of  fattening  pork  for  sale  is  practiced  to 
some  extent  by  most  of  our  farmers,  and  when  performed 
economically  or  when  the  most  is  made  of  the  materials 
given  them,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  handsome  profit. 
Vet  all  will  admit,  that  when  carried  on  in  the  manner  it 
sometimes  is,  the  process  of  pork  making  drains,  instead 
of  replenishing,  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

To  make  fattening  hogs  profitable,  it  is  necessary,  first 
of  all,  that  the  breed  selected  for  feeding  should  be  a  good 
one.  Thereisavast  difference  in  hogs  in  the  respect  of 
easy  fattening,  proper  proportion  of  bone,  weight,  &c.,  and 
the  farmer  who  thinks  to  make  money  by  feeding  the  long 
snouted,  hump-backed,  slabsided  animals,  that  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  found  among  farmers,  and  disgrace  the  very 
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name  of  swine,  will  find  in  the  end  that  he  has  reckoned 
without  his  host,  and  has  thrown  away  both  time  and 
money. 

There  are  several  good  breeds  of  pigs  now  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  mostly  produced  by  crossings  of  other  kinds  with  the 
Chinese,  and  of  course  having  different  degrees  of  apti¬ 
tude  to  fatten;  and  these  breeds  have  been  so  disseminate 
ed  over  the  country;  that  any  farmer  who  is  willing  to 
make  the  effort,  may  have  some  improved  animals  in  his 
_£ens.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a  hog  should  be  kept 
four  years'  to  weigh  four  hundred  ;  the  business  of  fatten¬ 
ing  is  little  understood  where  hogs  of  a  year  and  a  half  do 
not  reach  that  amount,  and  some  pigs  have  even  exceed¬ 
ed  that  weight. 

Next  to  selecting  good  breeds,  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  be  kept  constantly  growing.  There  must  be  some 
i  foundation  for  fattening,  when  the  process  commences,  or 
[  much  time  will  be  lost  in  repairing  errors,  and  much  food 
I  consumed  in  making  the  carcass  that  should  be  employed 
in  covering  it  with  fat.  Hogs  should  be  kept  in  clover 
pasture,  a  field  bei  ng  allotted  to  them  for  their  exclu¬ 
sive  use,  so  targe  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  that  the 
feed  may  always  be  fresh,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  run 
up  to  seed,  or  grow  coarse  or  rank.  They  should  have 
!  the  slops  of  the  kitchen,  the  whey  or  buttermilk  of  the 
dairy,  unless  this  is  required  for  young  pigs,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  every  thing  they  will  eat  to  advantage,  or  which  will 
promote  their  growth. 

The  manner  in  which  the  materials  intended  for  fatten¬ 
ing  pork  is  prepared  and  fed,  has  a  decided  influence  on 
the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  of  conseque  nee  on  the  ag¬ 
gregate  profits.  If  given  out  raw  much  of  the  value  of 
the  article  is  lost;  grain  is  much  improved  by  grinding, 
but  the  full  effect  of  all  kinds  of  feed  is  only  brought  out 
by  cooking.  Corn  is  without  a  peradventure  the  best  ar¬ 
ticle  ever  produced  for  making  good  pork ;  and  though 
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other  good  substances  may  occasionally  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  may  produce  pork  of  fair  quality,  yet  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  that  the  real  corn  fed  meat  is  on  the  r 
whole  superior  to  all  others.  Hogs  will  fatten  on  corn 
given  to  them  in  almost  any  state,  yet  it  is  tar  preferable 
when  soaked,  ground,  steamed  or  boiled.  A  farmer  of 
our  acquaintance,  and  who  is  celebrated  for  the  weight  of 
his  hogs,  and  the  excellence  of  his  pork,  is  in  the  habit  o 
mixing  oats  with  his  corn  before  grinding,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  one  fourth,  and  thinks  that  if  he  had  not  th**-  i 
oats  of  his  own,  he  should  be  a  gainer  in  exchanging  corn, 
bushel  for  bushel,  for  oats,  rather  than  not  have  them  to 
mix  with  his  swine  feed.  He  thinks  they  eat  the  mixture 
better  than  clear  corn  meal,  are  less  liable  to  a  surfeit’ 
and  of  course  will  fat  much  faster  with  the  oats  than  with¬ 
out  them.  Peas  have  generally  been  ranked  next  to  corn 
as  an  article  for  making  good  pork,  and  they  are  probably 
the  best  substitute  that  has  yet  been  found,  hogs  feeding  , 
well  on  them,  fattening  rapidly,  and  the  pork  being  of  good 
quality.  It  is  almost  indispensable  that  peas  should  be 
ground  or  soaked  previous  to  feeding.  Potatoes  are  more 
extensively  used  for  fattening  hogs  than  any  other  of  the  , 
cultivated  roots,  and  are  probably  the  best  of  the  whole 
for  this  purpose.  Unless  they  are  boiled,  however,  they 
are  of  little  value  comparatively,  but  when  cooked  they 
will  give  the  hogs  a  fine  start  in  feeding,  and  they  may  -t 
then  be  easily  f  nished  off  with  corn  or  peas.  The  fatten¬ 
ing  of  hogs  on  apples  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  innovations  of  the  age,  it  being  certain  that  this  , 
fruit  possesses  a  value  for  that  purpose  which  but  a  few 
years  since  was  wholly  unknown.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  has  given  a  new  value  to  orchards,  and  will 
probably  check  their  destruction,  which  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  had  already  commenced  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  various  reports  from  gentlemen  of  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  practical  results  of  apple  feeding  are  most 
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gratifying,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  system  will  be  fully 
approved  wherever  fairly  tested.  Where  convenient,  let 
the  hogs  lie  in  the  orchard  from  the  time  the  fruit  begins 
to  fall,  till  it  is  time  to  gather  apples  for  winter  or  cider, 
and  they  will  in  most  cases  be  found  respectable  pork. — 
When  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  to  the  pen,  boiled;apples 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  corn,  oats,  peas,  or  buck¬ 
wheat  meal,  will  fill  them  up  rapidly,  make  them  lard  well, 
and  fill  the  farmer’s  barrels  with  sound,  sweet  pork,  of  the 
finest  quality.  If  any,  however,  are  doubtful,  they  can 
?  *msily  finish  off  their  apple  fed  pork,  as  is  generally  done 
with  potato,  fed  with  corn  or  peas,  and  with  similar  re- 
I  suits.— Gen.  Far. 


iLock  Jaw. 

A  remedy  has  been  discovered  Tor  this  dreadful  affec¬ 
tion.  It  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  strong  ley  made 
from  wood  ashes.  The  part  injured  should  be  bathed  in 
the  ley  frequently,  and  if  it  be  in  a  part  of  the  body  that 
cannot  be  conveniently  immersed,  apply  flannels,  wetted 
with  the  ley.  It  affords  speedy  relief,  and  gradual  cure. 
This  is  a  simple  remedy,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  and 
trying.  The  simplest  are  often  the  most  efficient  agents. 
— Many  cures  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  this. — 
South.  Churchman. 


From  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Grazing  of  Sheep  in  Corn  Fields. 

Baltimore,  June  21,  1838. 

Mr.  Roberts: — A  few  days  since  while  riding  in  the 
country  with  a  friend,  about  twelve  miles  from  this  city, 
we  observed  a  flock  of  sheep  deliberately  feeding  in  a  corn 
field.  Supposing  they  were  tresspassers,  we  lost  no  time 
in  informing  the  proprietor  of  the  circumstance ;  when  to 
our  surprise  he  laughed  and  said  they  would  do  no  harm, 
that  they  were  put  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  blue  grass,  &c.,  and  farther,  that  sheep  would  nev¬ 
er  touch  growing  corn!  Nothing  but  the  sight  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  my  own  eyes  would  have  made  me  believe 
'his  statement ;  but  having  seen  it,  and  observed  also  the 
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manner  in  which  our  information  that  the  sheep  were  in 
his  corn  field,  was  received  by  him.  I  was  obliged  to 
yield  my  belief.  You  will  readily  see  the  importance,  in 
various  bearings,  of  this  information  to  our  farmers, 
without  a  special  detail  or  reference. 

Yours  &c. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


On  the  Management  of  Cows.  :r."  , 

By  R  ussel  Woodward. 

Having  formerly  kept  a  large  number  of  cows,  I  observ¬ 
ed  many  among  them  that  dried  up  their  milk  so  eariy  in 
the  fall,  that  they  were  not  profitable,  while  others,  with'-' 
the  same  keeping,  gave  milk  in  plenty  until  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  likewise  have  often  heard  my  neighbors  observe, 
that  some  of  their  cows  though  very  good  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  season,  dried  up  their  milk  so  early  that  tfiey  were 
unprofitable,  and  they  should  have  to  put  them  off;  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  thought  it  expedient  to  find  out  the  cause,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  when  I  brought  to  my  mind  the  ways  that  some 
of  my  young  cows  had  been  kept  and  milked,  I  attributed 
the  cause  to  the  milking  of  them  the  first  season  they  gave 
milk,  and  by  many  experiments  since,  I  have  found  that 
young  cows  the  first  season  they  give  milk,  may  be  made 
with  careful  milking  and  good  keeping,  to  give  milk  al¬ 
most  any  length  of  time  required,  say  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  the  1  st  of  February  following,  and  will  give  milk  al¬ 
ways  after,  with  careful  milking.  But  if  they  are  left  to 
dry  up  their  milk  early  in  the  fall,  they  will  be  sure  to  dry 
up  their  milk  each  succeeding  year,  and  nothing  but  ex¬ 
traordinary  keeping  will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  for  a 
short  time.  I  have  had  them  dried  up  of  their  milk  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  could  not  by  any  means  make  them  give  milk 
much  past  that  time  in  any  succeeding  year.  I  had  two 
heifers,  which  had  calves  in  April,  and  after  getting  them 
gentle,  I  set  a  boy  to  milk  them  for  the  season,  (which  is 
often  done  the  first  season  on  account  of  their  having 
small  teats;)  he  was  careless  and  dried  them  both  off  in 
August.  Although  I  felt  satisfied  I  should  lose  the  greater 
part  of  the  profit  on  them,  afterwards,  yet  I  took  it  upon 
me  the  following  year  to  milk  them  myself,  and  give  them 
good  feed,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  could  not  make  them 
give  milk  much  past  the  time  they  dried  the  year  before, 
f  have  two  cows  now  that  were  milked  the  first  year  they 
had  calves,  until  near  the  time  of  their  calving  again,  and 
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have  continued  to  give  milk  as  late  ever  since,  if  we  milk 
them. 


■j  Regimen  for  a  wind  broken  horse. 

This  disorder  is  caused  by  over-feeding,  by  violent  exer¬ 
cise  when  the  horse  is  too  full,  or  by  letting  a  horse  go  into 
water  when  he  is  hot  and  sweaty:  or  it  frequently  origin 
ates  from  an  obstinate  cold  not  well  cured.  The  only  rem¬ 
edy  we  have  known  to  prove  efficient — to  feed  a  horse  good 
healthy  food,  corn  and  not  much  hay — or  feed  him  upon 
■potatoes,  and  whenever  water  is  given  him,  it  should  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  salt-petre  and  sal-amor.iac. 

Lime  water  freely  given  has  in  many  instances  cured 
’.his  disease.  We  know  an  instance  where  a  wind  broken 
horse  had  been  L-ept  in  a  field  where  there  was  not  any 
water  except  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  lime  kiln,  and  had  re¬ 
covered  his  wind.  The  horse  got  no  other  water  to  drink 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  he  perfectly  recovered  in  his 
wind  and  continues  free  from  cough. 

Charcoal  Dust,  as  a  top  dressing  for  Onions. — 

In  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  it  is  re¬ 
marked  in  substance  that  charcoal  dust,  (which  in  his  expe¬ 
riment  was  the  refuse  of  a  charcoal  pit,)  was  spread  upon 
the  ground  about  half  an  inch  thick,  before  the  sowing  of 
the  seed,  and  merely  scuffled  in  with  the  point  of  the  spade, 
so  as  to  mix  the  top  soil  and  charcoal  dust  together.  Six 
years’  experience  have  convinced  Mr.  Smith  that  it  is  a 
remedy  for  the  grub,  and  mouldines?  in  onions — and  he 
has  repeatedly  proved,  that  it  effectually  prevents  the  club¬ 
bing  in  the  roots  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. — Hort.  Res-. 


Remedy  for  heaves  in  horses. 

Take  pound  of  good  ginger,  for  a  horse.  Give  2  ta¬ 
ble  spoonfuls  a  day — one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  evening,  mixt  with  wheat  bran. 

This  receipt  has  been  selling  at  $5  to  the  east-ward, 
■where  the  efficacy  of  the  above  medicine  has  been  proved 
in  the  cure  of  several  cases  of  obstinate  heaves. 
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NEW  AGRICULTURAL  AND  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 

Genuine  Morus  Multicaulis  or  Chinese  Mulberry  tree,  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  trees.  Shrubs  and  Plants,  Brooks’  Sewing  Silk  Machines, 
Silk  Reels,  iSfc.  Silk,  Agricultural  and  Botanical  publications.  Bul¬ 
bous  Roots,— Such  as,  Hyacinths,  400  varieties  of  Tulips,  Jonquilles, 
Isis,  Crocus,  fyc.  A  superb  collection  of  Dahlias,  containing  the 
newest -and  best  vaicties.  The  subscriber  just  commencing  the  seed 
and  nursery  business,  will  sell  no  seed  but  such  as  can  be  depended 
upon  as  fresh  and  genuine  and  true  to  name,  and  if  they  should  turn 
•out  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  make  ample  amends  to  the  purchasers. 
Trees  and  Seed  packed  carefully  so  as  to  carry' to  5ny  part  of  the  U.  S . 

THOMAS.  D.  PERIX.* 

N.  B.  Agricultural  implements  constantly  on  hand.  ,  -*■ 

Philadelphia  July  25,  1838.  ^  i 
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rsiNTSD  dv  tv ineb Renner  and  cresar. 


.The  Practical  'Farmer  will  be  published  about  the  25th  of  every 
month,  in  24  duodecimo  pages;  making  a  volume  of  300  pages  an¬ 
nually,  including  a  copious  index*  Price,  sixty-two  and  qiie-half 
cents,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  J 

OIT  By  a  decision  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Farmer  "is  “Is  be 
charged,  with  newspaper  postage," — ope  cent  on  each  number  within 
the  State  ;  if  out  of  the  State,  and  one  hundred  miles  from'thc  plac<- 
of  publication,  one  cent  arid  a  half.  a  .  • 

Post  Masters  will  therefore  govern  themselves  according  to  this 
decision. 

KiT  Communications  sent  by  mail,  to  be  host  raid. 

.  AGENTS. 

Post  Masters  and  otjjcjs,  are  hereby  authorized,  «n1  respectful!' -« 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  Farmer.  We  will  al’ow  twdnty 
per  cent  commission.  Any  one  may  make  himself  a  special  agent, 
by  sending  us  five  dolluja,  free  of  postage,  for  which  sum  he  shall 
receivo  ten  copies  of  thftJFarmer,  to  be  sent  according  to  his  direc¬ 
tions.  •'* '  •  • 

CT  We  want  several  travelling  agents — we  will  give  liberal  com- 
pensation.  .Applicants  mujt  come  well  recommended,  and  give  jes- 
possible  security  for  the  faithful  performances  of  their  agencies.*  No 
others  need  trouble  us  with  a  call.  > 


